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THE ENTERTAINMENT 





_ & (OME on, ladies. This place will do for lunch.” 

Olive and Doris exchanged glances. ‘They were 
both very young, under twenty, and neither had been long 
in the chorus. Olive, until six months ago, had never been 
to London before. 

She had enormous dark eyes, and her skin was very pale 
and smooth, and covered with a more or less permanent 
smother of white powder. She had just had her black hair 
shingled and permanently waved. It was drawn straight 
off her forehead. Her figure was full and she was well- 
proportioned, but in ten years’ time she would certainly be 
too heavy. 

Doris was slim, and even taller than Olive. Great, fat 
curls of very fair hair clustered under her hat, and flopped 
forward over her ears. She had a long, white neck, very 
round, 

Both of them had sealing-wax red lips, deeply curved in 
the middle of the upper lip, and slightly emphasised at the 
corners. The face of Doris, in addition, was brightly and 
exquisitely painted, but it belonged to Olive’s type that she 
should retain only an ivory background for her dark eyes 
and black eyelashes and vermilion mouth. 

It was a day in June, and the crowded London restaurant 
was very hot. The figures of the two girls were reflected in 
innumerable mirrors as they entered the lounge. Just be- 
hind them were the two men whom they knew as 
“€ Michael ” and “ Jos.” 
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Neither man was good-looking, although Michael was 
tall. Michael had wet-looking fair hair brushed straight 
back over his head, a mouth like a rabbit’s, and no chin. 
He was thirty-eight. 

Jos looked like an Armenian, which was in no way sur- 
prising. He was rather bald, but probably not older than 
his friend. 

““T want a puff badly, ducky, don’t you? ” Doris whis- 
pered to the other girl, who nodded. Neither liked to ask 
for the cloak-room, and Olive drew out a stick of lip-salve 
from her bag, and a tiny mirror. 

“You girls can wait here,” said Michael, and he strode 
off towards Gentlemen’s Toilet, followed by Jos. 

“Come on,” said Doris, in a relieved voice, and she and 
Olive passed through a white-painted swing-door with a 
glass panel in the top of it. 

Behind the door they found a seething group of brightly- 
coloured women, their heads swaying over one another’s 
shoulders to catch a glimpse in the long mirror on the wall, 
or the smaller one on the single dressing-table, where little 
glass pots, their lids half off, displayed the thin sediment 
that alone remained of the creams that they had contained, 
and a faint dusting of pink powder pervaded everything. 
A few pins were scattered over the table in the glass trays, 
but the hairpins had all gone long before. 

The gestures of the two girls, when at last they had 
pushed their way into the front and were close up to the 
mirror, were almost identical. Each pulled her hair for- 
ward over her ears, dashed a powder-puff over her face, 
and additionally reddened an already scarlet mouth. 
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“ Hot, isn’t it? ” murmured Olive. She tipped her hat, 
of cherry-coloured gauze, further over her face. 

“°M. D?you know a stuff called ‘O-doline?? I 
wouldn’t go anywhere without it this weather.” 

“I don’t perspire. I’m one of the lucky ones.” 

“They say it’s healthier, if you do,” Doris retorted. 
“ But it’s a rotten nuisance, the way one has to take care.” 

“Must be. You ready, dear?” 

“Tm only waiting for you.” 

“* Come on then.” 

They swayed out of the room. 

A girl, older than either of them, in a black dress with 
a frilled apron and cap, opened the door for them. 

“I haven’t any coppers,” Doris whispered to Olive. 

“Well, she hasn’t done anything—not to say done. It’s 
what she gets paid for.” 

** I suppose it is.” 

They passed out into the lounge again, slightly swinging 
their hips as they walked, conscious of the looks that they 
attracted. 

Olive’s brilliant hat was conspicuous, and her short dress 
was merely a black crépe-de-chine, and a broad cerise belt 
placed very low. Her shoes were cerise, too. Doris, wear- 
ing a very small black satin hat with a white osprey, had 
selected a far more elaborate frock. It was of lemon yel- 
low crépe, embroidered over in unexpected places with little 
dancing devils in blue and emerald. Ribbon streamers hung 
from her shoulders instead of sleeves. 

Both girls displayed a collection of coloured glass brace- 
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lets, Olive’s alternately red and white, and those worn by 
Doris of every colour, to the number of two dozen. 

The men were sitting on a small crimson divan, set 
against the wall. They had found two unoccupied, upright 
gilt chairs on either side of a little round table, and to these 
they motioned their guests. 

Cocktails had been ordered for them. 

“‘ Happy days! ” said Michael, and Jos and the two girls 
nodded and drank. 

“Waiter! Two more,” ordered: Jos. “ What about 
you girls? ” 

Olive glanced at Doris, and when she saw her nod her 
head, did likewise. 

They gazed round the lounge, which was full of men 
and women, and whenever Doris caught sight of a partic- 
ularly conspicuous toilette she nudged Olive and signalled 
towards it with her eyes. 

“Ready? ” said Jos, 

They got up. 

“You go first,” whispered Olive. - 

“No, you.” 

But Jos went first, and so the two girls followed, linking 
arms until they were in the enormous gilt-and-pink room, 
where there was not space for two people to walk abreast 
between the countless little tables, and the pallid, laden, 
hurrying waiters. 

As they sat down, Olive and Doris facing one another, 
a string band began to play. 

The tune alternately whined and crashed for four irreg- 
ular beats, then checked abruptly, and then began again. 
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‘Three beats this time ... check... crash, crash. 

The shoulders and hips of Doris and Olive swayed almost 
involuntarily to the rhythm. 

Jos leant across the table. 

**Go-on about this fellow Cray,” he directed the other 
man. ‘“You’ve seen him? ” 

“Ran him to earth this morning. Most infernally dif- 
ficult to get hold of, he was, too. There was a secretary 
fellow who tried to head one off seeing him, but in the end 
I sent in the card Morris gave me.” 

“That would do it.” 

eneiedid.” 

A waiter approached the table—a haggard, alert little 
foreigner with a paste-white face and plumes of dank black 
hair. ; 

“Wine card, sare? ” 

“‘ What about it? ” said Jos, scanning the list. 

Michael grinned. 

“The girls’d like fizz, I suppose.” 

““That’s right,” said Doris automatically. 

“Mine’s a double whiskey-Perrier,” said Michael. 

“Two double whiskey-Perriers, and a bottle of Bollinger, 
and see that it’s properly iced,” Jos told the waiter curtly. 
Immediately he leant forward again. 

“Well, will Cray stand for it, or won’t he?,” 

“Not at present.” 

Jos swore very softly. 

“You left him the prospectus, I suppose? ” 

“Ts in his waste-paper basket by this time, without a 
doubt,” the other man gravely asserted. 
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* Then there’s nothing for it but to get hold of Osborne 
_of Ladderbrie. He’s a young ass, but the name will carry 
weight. I hear he lost a pot of money on that horse of his 
the other day, by-the-by.” 

**¢ Dark Dynevor’? I daresay. I had my money on 
the favourite.” 

“‘ Better luck next time,” said Jos indifferently. “ Now 
look here, what about Osborne? ” 

The attention of the two girls, which had been momen- 
tarily roused by the mention of the horse “‘ Dark Dynevor,” 
relaxed again. ‘They looked round the room, or at the 
hors-d’ceuvres variés collected upon their plates. 

** Déjeuner & la carte, sare? ” 

‘€'What about it? ” 

* Let’s have a squint at the book of the words,” Michael 
said. “Their eggs en cocotte aren’t bad here.” 

He winked elaborately at Olive, who made a little face 
in return. She neither knew nor wondered why he had 
winked. 


> 


*“ Oeufs en cocotte, sare? ” 
“That'll do. For four,” said Jos. ‘ What’s to fol- 
low? ” 


“ Biftek, sare—filet mignon—canneton 4 la Russe— 
>”? 





poulet aux champignons 
“What about it? ” 
“T like beefsteak,” said Doris languidly. It was the 
only word she felt sure of having understood. 
“ Beefsteaks and pommes sauty,” ordered Jos. ‘ ‘That 
suit everybody? ” 
Without waiting for a reply he turned to Michael again. 
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“If we can get this new loan floated in another ten days 
——and Osborne’s name ought to do it—that engineer fellow 
down at the works swears he can have the new kilns work- 
ing at the end of eight weeks.” 

“Have you seen them? ” 

if9 No.” 

“Well, I have. Morris dragged me down there, God 
knows why. ‘The kilns were about half up, then. ‘That 
wasn’t so very long ago: they’d got the railway going, 
though.” 

“T know. It’s the money for completion of the kilns 
that’s been holding things up, all along.” 

* And the cost of freight? ” 

“Well, that’s bound to come down in time,” said Jos 
impatiently. 

The band stopped playing as abruptly as it had begun. 

The waiter brought the dish of eggs. 

‘The two men began to argue the question of freight 
prices, and their possible rise or fall, in a desultory manner, 
between creamy mouthfuls of egg. 

Every now and then the foot of Jos sought and found 
that of Doris under the table. Once or twice, he pressed 
_ Olive’s instead. Neither he nor Michael looked at the girls 
very much, but they sometimes looked at other people who 
were looking at the girls, and then an additional streak of 
satisfaction’seemed momentarily to exude from them. 

“* The building trade is bound to look up sooner or later, 
and there’ll be a demand for our stuff all right. It’s just a 
question of production.” 

“« And of transport,” said Michael obstinately. “ Cray 
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saw that directly. He put his finger on the weak spot at 
once, asking about the cost of transport.” 

‘Cray has a controlling interest in a very big railway 
company. He’d be bound to look at it that way. Of course 
his name on the prospectus would have been invaluable, but 
I never thought we should rope him in. Not for a second. 
However, Morris would have it that it was worth trying 
for. Now, we'll get hold of young Osborne. He only 
came of age the other day, and half the world won’t realise 
that his name doesn’t stand for his father’s.” 

“That’s true. Old Osborne was a great philanthropist, 
wasn’t he?” 

He was a dam’ smart fellow. He wouldn’t have given 
so much money to charity in his old age if he hadn’t been 


mixed up in some pretty lucrative transactions when he was - 


younger. I don’t suppose this lad has half his father’s 
brains.” 

‘So much_the better for us,” returned Michael dryly. 
“We only want a figurehead. By Jove—look to the left 
a minute. D’you suppose they’re real? ” 

“Sure of it. That’s Cassie the Countess. I thought 
everyone knew her by sight, and the pearls too.. She was 


Farrish’s Cocoa, you know; and he married her because. 


he hadn’t a bean, and the place was mortgaged. Before 
your time, I suppose.” 

**T’ve heard of her, of course.” 

Doris and Olive had turned their heads too, and were 
staring at the large woman in transparent white crépe-de- 
chine and babyish lace hat. Her raddled face and cracked 
lips might quite easily have escaped observation, above such 


Pe 
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a double row of pearls, had she painted them with less deter- 
mination, 

She was smoking a cigarette, and at the sight of it 
Michael immediately opened his thin gold case and handed 
it successively to the two girls, still looking hard at the fabu- 
lous pearls, 

“Well,” said Jos, “ as I was saying, there’s no question 
now. about the demand for our stuff. I can prove that by 
figures. It simply rests now with the What the devil 
does this fellow want?” 

““ Any sweet, sare?, P&tisseries francaises, omelette en 
surprise, Coupé Jacques .. .” 

“Never touch ’em. Here, you girls, this is in your line, 
I suppose. Carry on.” 

He pushed the double page of the gilt menu across to 
Doris, and the waiter slid behind Michael’s chair and stood 
bending, pale and anxious and deferential, at her elbow. 

‘Talking about figures, you know that the Board con- 
fidently expects to be over-subscribed in the new issue? ” 

“Never knew a Board yet that didn’t expect exactly the 
same thing. Here, waiter, bring some liqueurs.” 

“* Mine’s an old brandy.” 

““Same here. What about you two girls—Green Char-- 
treuse, Benedictine, créme de menthe? ” 

“That'll do,” Olive murmured, glancing at the other 
girl for confirmation. 

Jos gave the order. 

“‘ The new prospectus is rather good. Morris showed me 
the draft. He’s Ar at company-promoting jargon.” 

‘‘ Yes, and when you’ve said that, you've said everything. 
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He’s a bloody fool in most ways. Look at the way he 
messed up that order from the Weston Town Council peo- 
ple. ‘They were ready to offer us a big contract, and he 
couldn’t take the trouble to see that they got the right stuff 
sent them as sample goods. ‘They gave us a second chance, 
too, and then the stuff was sent to the wrong station. No 
excuse whatever.” 

“ Rotten office organisation.” 

“Morris ought to have been sacked for that, but he’s in 
touch with such a lot of these wealthy fellows. We shall 
get at Osborne through him.” 

“We can’t sack him till we’ve got hold of Osborne. 
But when Osborne’s landed, if he is, I should think that 
might be brought up at a Directors’ meeting. Tl bear it 
in mind. What’s Morris getting? ” 

* Seven-fifty.” 

“Not worth it, except as a connecting link, and when 
he’s got us Osborne he’d better be got rid of. However, 
that’s all between you and me and the gate-post for the 
present, eh? ” 

“Sure thing.” 

** Have another liqueur? ” 

** Not for me, thanks. I must do a little work this after- 
noon, worse luck! ” 

“ By Jove, so must I. How’s the enemy? ” 

“ Half-past two, now.” 

“Tve got to be in the City at three. Here, you fellow, 
I want my bill. What's that? ” 

“ Cigars, sare? ” 

** Got any Corona-Coronas? ” 
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“Yes, sare. Five shillings each, sare.” 

“Five shillings! Dm not going to give five shillings 
for a Corona-Corona. ‘Take ’em away.” | 

“T have other cigars, sare . . . cheaper. . .” 

“ Take ’em away. D?’you think ’'m an American? ” 

The waiter bowed, smiling anxiously, and waved away 
the cigars laid out in boxes on a shining mahogany trolley. 
It was wheeled away again. 

Jos looked at the bill, and took out of his pocket a: pig- 
skin case monogrammed in thin gold. From this he ex- 
tracted five rustling pound notes, and these he laid upon the 
bill on its silver salver. 

“Come on. I shall be late.” 

Doris gulped down the last of the créme de menthe in 
her tiny liqueur glass, but Olive’s, barely tasted, had been 
pushed out of sight behind the menu-card. 

As they threaded their way through the maze of small 
tables, Jos and Michael stared hard into the faces of some of 
the women, and the women stared back at them. Doris and 
Olive walked self-consciously, turning their eyes from side 
to side under half-closed lids. 

Olive’s cigarette still hung from one corner of her 
mouth. 

Outside, people passed ceaselessly in and out through the 
revolving glass doors, and a page-boy fetched the two men 
their hats and sticks. 

“Well, ladies, loving you, I must leave you,’ 
Michael jocosely. ‘I shall be in front to-night. ‘Ta-ta.” 

“ Toodle-loo. . . .” 


>) 


spoke 
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“Be good, girls, and if you can’t be good be careful! ” 
said Jos. 

The two hats were lifted, and replaced on their two 
heads, and they also joined the throng passing through the 
revolving glass doors. 

“* Am I flushed, sweetie? ” said Olive anxiously. 

“No, you’re all right. It’s the wine, I expect. You 
coming now? ” 

“ Nothing to wait for, is there? ” 

They, in their turn, went out from the hot lounge into 
the hot street. 

“* Rather good, that place, in its way, wasn’t it? ” said 
Doris languidly. 

“°M. Those two fellows didn’t do us badly.” 

They were both young and anxious to impress one an- 
other as being blasées women of the world, and so they 
naturally tried to conceal their deep and unquestioning satis- 
faction in the entertainment given them. 


THE PHILISTINE 
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HE was rather a stolid little boy, but they did their very 
best with him. 

He had, of course, exactly the same treats as the other 
children, the same pleasures, the same privileges. His toys 
and presents were better than theirs, if anything, because his 
aunt, in her heart of hearts, knew him to be less attractive 
than her own Cynthia and Jeremy and Diana. 

For one thing, Colin wasn’t as good-looking as they were, 
and for another, he was less intelligent. Cynthia, at nine 
years old, had a vivid, original mind, and the few people— 
but they were people who really knew—to whom Lady 
Verulam showed her little poems had seen great promise in 
them. 

Jeremy, a year younger, had thick, tight curls of brown 
hair all over his head, beautiful, long-lashed brown eyes, 
and an adorable smile. His manners were perfect. He 
said things—innocent, naive, irresistible things—about God, 
and the fairies, and how much he loved his mother. 

Lady Verulam’s youngest girl, Diana, was precociously 
intelligent too, with a delightfully extensive, grown-up 
vocabulary at five years old. She had straight, square-cut, 
bobbed brown hair like Cynthia, but she was lovelier than 
either of the others, and her eyes were a pure, deep blue, 
fringed with long, curled black lashes. 

All Lady Verulam’s artist friends wanted to paint Diana, 
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but only Sir Frederick Lorton, the best-known portrait- 
painter in England, was allowed to do so. ‘The portrait 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

Colin was the only child of Lady Verulam’s widowed 
brother-in-law, and he had been sent home to her from 
India, when his mother died. He had been five years old 
then, and now he was eight. 

He was a dear little boy, and Lady Verulam felt remorse- 
fully that he might have been a darling little boy if it hadn’t 
been that Cynthia and Jeremy and Diana unconsciously set 
such a very high standard of charm and intelligence. In- 
 telligence counted for so very much in that political-ar- 
tistic section of society in which the Verulams lived. Most 
children of wealthy parents could be made tolerably pretty, 
after all, and if they weren’t born with brains and person- 
ality, they stood little chance of individual distinction. 

Not that Colin hadn’t got personality. 

Lady Verulam, who was president of the Cult of the 
Children Society, and had written a little book about child- 
psychology, had studied Colin on his own merits, as it were. 
And she quite recognised that he had character, and even 
imagination of a sort, although when the children were all 
taken to see “ Peter Pan” and told to clap their hands if 
they believed in fairies, he was the only one of Lady Veru- 
lam’s large party who didn’t clap. 

“ But I don’t believe in them, really,”’ said Colin, rather 
pale. 

“But Tinker-Bell! ” protested Jeremy. ‘Shed have 
died, if we hadn’t clapped! ” 

“‘ And we do believe in fairies,” said Cynthia firmly. 
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“Then it was all right for you to clap,” said Colin. 
“There were enough of you without me.” 

But afterwards, he was very silent for a long while, and. 
Jooked worried. 

Lady Verulam saw that, and she changed her seat in one 
of the intervals and came beside him. 

“Do you like it, darling? ” 

“Qh, yes,” he said, unusually emphatic. But his face 
hadn’t grown scarlet with excitement, like little Diana’s, 
and he wasn’t delightfully, stammeringly enthusiastic, like 
Jeremy. Presently he asked Lady Verulam, in rather a 
troubled way: 

**T wasn’t unkind, or naughty, was I, not to clap for 
Tinker-Bell? ” 

“Not at all,” she was obliged to answer. “* The children 
were only asked to clap if they believed in fairies.” 

“JT don’t really believe in them,” Colin said apologeti- 
cally. ‘Do you, Aunt Doreen? ” 

“¢ Shall I tell you a secret? ” she answered, bending her 
charming, smiling face down to his. “TI like to pretend 
that I believe in fairies, little Colin.” 

Any one of the others would have responded to her 
whimsical fancy—they’d have understood. But Colin only 
looked up at her with solemn grey eyes staring rather 
stupidly out of a puzzled face. 

“Do you? ” was all he said. 

“ Oh, belovedest, isn’t it marvellous! ” said Cynthia, her 
eyes shining and dancing with sheer rapture. 

Well, Colin hadn’t got the same capacity for enjoyment, 
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that was all. And even if he’d had it, he wouldn’t have 
been able to express it in words. 
~ He was an ordinary child. 

““ He'll never suffer as much as I’m afraid my darlings 
will, because hell never feel as much,” said Lady Verulam 
to the French nursery governess, who had so many certifi- 
cates of her training as a teacher, and as a student of 
_ psychology, and as a hospital nurse, that she was as expensive 
as a finishing-governess. 

“Probably not, Lady Verulam. But I think they do 
each other good. Cynthia’s and Jeremy’s enthusiastic ways 
will help Colin to be less stolid in time. And in one way, 
of course, it’s a relief that he’s not as excitable as they are.” 

‘The head nurse said the same. 

Diana, before a party, or a pantomime, was positively ill 
with excitement sometimes. ‘They never dared to tell her 
of anything until just before it was going to happen. 

But Colin never looked forward to things like that. He 
lived in the present. 

“Such a relief,” said Lady Verulam rather wistfully. 
She could not help wondering sometimes what her brother- 
in-law, Vivian, would think of his only child, when he 
came home. . .. But Colin’s mother, whom she had 
known well as a girl, had been rather stolid, too. 

Every day, the children went to play in Kensington Gar- 
dens. The little procession came out at the front door of 
the house in Lowndes Square, and Lady Verulam, who 
adored her children, watched them from the window of 
the dining-room where she was having breakfast after her 
ride in the Park. 
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First the under-nurse and the footman, carefully lifting 
the smart white perambulator down the steps, then Nurse in 
stiff white piqué, carrying the rose-coloured silk bundle that 
‘was the four months’ old baby, and depositing him care- 
fully amongst his lacy shawls and pillows, under the silk 
fringed summer awning of the pram. Then Diana, ador- 
able m a tiny, skimpy frock of palest lemon colour, with 
lemon-coloured streamers falling from her shady hat and 
sandals on her beautiful, little, slim brown feet. She was 
carrying a ridiculous little doll’s parasol, and walking by 
herself, just as she always did. There was a certain dainty 
pride about Diana that never allowed her to accept the 
nurse’s hand. She walked by the side of the pram, erect and 
exquisite. 

After the nursery party, Mademoiselle and the elder 
children came down the steps. In the gardens they would 
all coalesce, but the nursery party always started first. 

Lady Verulam, peeping out between the window-boxes 
of scarlet geraniums and white daisies, and the edge of the 
red-striped sun blind, watched them. 

Mademoiselle was neat; efficient—French-looking, from 
the top of her shiny black straw hat, tipped forward over 
her black hair, to the black patent-leather belt, placed very 
low down on her short-sleeved black-and-white check frock, 
to the pointed tips of her buttoned black boots. She was 
. drawing on black kid gloves that came half-way up her 
arms. 

One on each side of her were the two little boys. They 
were dressed alike, in white silk shirts and silk ties and 
dark knickerbockers. Neither wore a cap, and Jeremy’s 
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thick curls looked burnished in the strong July sunlight. 
People always turned to look at him, and at those wonder- 
ful curls. 

Colin’s hair was quite straight, and it suited him best 
to have it cut very short. It was of no particular colour. 
Both little boys held themselves very upright, but while 
Colin was stocky, and rather short, Jeremy was tall and 
slim and beautifully made, like a little statue. 

Then Cynthia came out of the house, quick and slender 
and radiating vitality in every graceful gesture. Her frock 
and hat were the replica of little Diana’s, but instead of the 
minute, absurd parasol, some heavenly instinct had caused 
her to take from the big glass bowl in the hall a handful of 
great mauve sweet peas that looked like butterflies against 
the pale, soft folds of her frock. 

Cynthia’s strong, instinctive sense of beauty was a joy 
to her mother. 

She seemed to dance, rather than walk, along the hot 
pavement, her long, slim brown legs bare to the sun. From 
the little vivid, glancing gesture of her hands and head, 
Lady Verulam knew that she was talking. She could even 
guess what Cynthia was talking about. The party. 

They were giving a party the next day, on Colin’s birth- 
day, just before going down into the country. It was, actu-, 
ally, three years since the Verulams had given a children’s 
party. One thing and another had prevented it. 

This was called Colin’s party but, as usual, the other chil- 
dren were far more excited about it than he was. 

Lady Verulam herself was a tiny bit excited about it, 
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because, for the first time, Royalty—very young Royalty— 
was to be her guest. 

She wanted the party to be a great success. 

Smiling, she turned away from the window. 


Cynthia’s mother had been quite right. 

The children were talking about the party. 

“I’m looking forward to it more than I’ve ever looked 
forward to anything in all my life,” said Jeremy solemnly. 
“I think, if anything happened to prevent it now, I’d die.” 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t,” said Cynthia scornfully. “ Be- 
sides, nothing could happen to prevent it.” 

They knew little of disappointments, any of them. 
They were not allowed to experience disappointments, if 
their mother could possibly prevent it, because they were 
such terribly highly-strung children. 

“Mademoiselle, may Diana be told about the party 
yet? ” 

** She may be told, but she isn’t to know which day it is 
till the last minute,” said Mademoiselle, who knew very 
well that it would be impossible to keep sharp little Diana 
from the infectious excitement and sense of preparation 
that had already begun to pervade the house. 

So they were able to talk about the party freely, when 
they joined Diana and the nurses. 

Cynthia did not want to talk about anything else, and 
the others always followed her lead. Except sometimes 
Colin, who was what Nurse called “ independent.” 

He was independent to-day, and when he grew tired of 
hearing Cynthia and Jeremy discuss what games they would 
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play at the party, and Diana chatter about her new frock 
with the roses on it, he got up and went away and bounced 
his ball on the Broad Walk. 

He was pleased about the party, and Aunt Dares had 
allowed him to choose what the entertainment should be, 
and he had chosen a conjuror, and she had said that perhaps 
he would have a cable from Daddy, like last year, for his 
birthday—but Colin didn’t feel that he could think, and 
talk, and plan, about nothing but the party, like the others. 

Mademoiselle often said that he had no imagination, and 
Colin felt sure that she was right. He wasn’t certain that 
he even wanted to have an imagination, much. He knew 
that he was stupid, compared with Jeremy and Cynthia, but 
at least he didn’t have crying fits—like a girl—as Jeremy 
occasionally had, and he didn’t stammer, from pure eager- 
ness, as Cynthia did when she got excited. 

He did hope, very much, that there might be a cable 
from Daddy on his birthday, because that would be some- 
thing of his very own. No one would be able to say that 
the others cared more than he did, because it wouldn’t have 
anything at all to do with the others. 

Feeling rather mean, but not able to help it, Colin secretly 
wished that the others mightn’t know anything at all about 
his cable, if it did come. Then they couldn’t exclaim, and 
be excited, and say things, and make Colin feel—and look 
—stupider than ever. 

On the way home he was very silent, trying to think of 
a plan by which he could prevent the other children from 
seeing his cable. Perhaps they’d be so busy getting ready 
for the party that they wouldn’t remember about it. 
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When the next day came, it really seemed as though it 
might be so. 

The children flew up and down stairs, even down into the 
kitchen where the good-natured chef showed them the cakes 
and the jellies and the pink-and-white creams, and dishes 
of coloured sweets, and an amusing log made out of 
chocolate with chopped-up green stuff all over it, and cream 
inside it. 

They ran into the dining-room, too, and saw the long, 
decorated table, and the rows of little gilt chairs. 

“There are other chairs in the drawing-room—millions 
more of them—for the conjuror,”’ said Diana. 

** Let’s go up there.” 

* Let’s! ” said Cynthia and Jeremy. 

They dashed off. 

Colin was going to follow, when he looked out of the 
window. He had been looking out of the window at in- 
tervals all day long. 

But this time. a telegraph boy really was crossing the 
square, and glancing up at the numbers. It must, surely, 
be Daddy’s cable, and he could take it himself and open it, 
and there’d be nobody there to say that he didn’t seem to care 

half as much as Master Jeremy, not if it were his own 
father. eis 

Colin, for once moving quickly, ran out to the hall and 
opened the front door before the boy could ring the bell. 

“Ts it a foreign telegram—a cable? ” he asked anxiously. 

“Yes; addressed Verulam.” 

“ ‘Then it’s mine,” said Colin with decision. ‘There 


isn’t any answer.” 
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He had often heard this said, and felt sure it was right. 

The telegraph boy, whistling, went away. 

Colin retreated to the linen cupboard on the schoolroom 
landing, which was large and light, and to which people 
seldom came, and sat down on the floor to decipher his 
birthday cable. 

Regret inform you Major Vivian Verulam dangerously 
ill cholera will cable progress. 

Colin’s face slowly became pink, and then the colour 
ebbed away again and left him rather white. 

He sat on the floor of the linen cupboard for a long while, 
not moving. 

If Aunt Doreen knew about the cable, the party would 
have to be stopped, surely. And Diana would cry herself 
ill, and everybody would be in a dreadful state, and what 
would happen to all those beautiful cakes? Probably they 
would be vexed with him, too, for having opened the tele- 
gram. 

Colin’s mind, his slowly-moving, tenacious mind, had not 
yet begun to work on the exact meaning of “ dangerously 
ill.’ For days he had heard of nothing but the party, and 
the party had become the alpha and omega of existence. 

It was impossible that it should be stopped. ‘“‘ If no one 
knows but me,” thought Colin, “ it'll be all right.” 

He had a horrible feeling that it would be naughty to 
say nothing about the cable, and yet he felt that they would 
all blame him if he told about it and stopped the party. 
Nothing mattered, really, except the party. They had 
thought he didn’t understand what a great event it was, 
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because he couldn’t get excited like the others—but at least 
he could see how very important they all thought it. 

Presently he stuffed the cable into the pocket of his 
breeches, rose slowly and carefully to his feet, and went into 
the schoolroom again. 


rm 


The brilliant, successful party was over, the gilt chairs 
were stacked together, seat upon seat, ready to be taken 
away again, and the children—each one with a beautiful 
present—had all long since gone home. 

Cynthia and Jeremy and Colin and Diana had been put 
to bed. Jeremy had said, “ Thank you, you darling, beauti- 
ful Mummie, for such a lovely, glittering party.” 

His choice of words was always fantastic and charming. 

Even Colin had hugged his aunt with unusual enthusiasm, 
and said he’d never enjoyed any party so much. 

“ No wonder,” said Mademoiselle to Nurse, with whom 
she was on friendly terms. 

“That conjuror was good, wasn’t he? ” said Nurse. 
“‘ The best in London, they say. I never saw anything like 
him, myself. Why, J couldn’t have told how he got those 
- toys into the box with the flags.” 

“Tf you please, Nurse,” said the under-nurse, entering 
with her hands full of little garments, “I found this in 
Master Colin’s pocket.” 

She put the crumpled telegram, in its torn envelope, 


into Nurse’s hands. 
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Nurse put on her spectacles and read it and said: “ What 
in the name of gracious . . .” and handed the telegram to 
Mademoiselle. 

There was a knock at the door and the housemaid came 
in. 
“If you please, Nurse, her ladyship wishes to see you in 
the boudoir at once.” 

“Take this,” said Mademoiselle, with presence of mind, 
and gave her back the telegram. 

In the boudoir, Lady Verulam sat with another telegram 
open in front of her. Her pretty face was pale and tear- 
stained. 

“Nurse, I’m afraid there’s bad news from India. Mas- 
ter Colin, poor little boy—his father is very ill, I’m afraid. 
I don’t quite understand, but we thin i 

“*T beg your pardon, my lady. Is it anything to do with 
this? Florence found it, opened like that, in the pocket of 
Master Colin’s everyday pair of knickerbockers.” 

Lady Verulam read the cable, read it again, compared it 
with the one she held, and turned bewildered, almost fright- 
ened, eyes upon the nurse. 

“But this one must have come before the other one— 
the one [ve got,” she said. ‘ Who opened it? ” 


** Master Colin must have done, my lady. And never 
”»> 








said a word: 
“He couldn’t have understood.” 
“Is the news in the second telegram worse, my lady? ” 
“Tt says that Major Verulam is getting weaker, and we 
must expect . . .” she choked a little. ‘“‘ We didn’t under- 
stand and Sir Frederick is telephoning now, to Whitehall, 
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to see if they can give us any further particulars. But I 
cawt understand. a 





She looked at the crumpled telegram again and again, 

“This must have come hours ago—before the party. 
How could he have got hold of it? ” 

** The children were all over the place, my lady—up and 
down stairs, watching the men getting things ready. Master 
Colin might have got to the door and opened it, just when 
the telegram was delivered.” 

“ But it was addressed—oh, oh, poor little boy! It was 
only addressed to Verulam. He must have thought it was 
a cable for his birthday—I see—that’s what happened— 
that’s why he opened it.” 

“ But, excuse me, my lady, why didn’t he say anything 
to anybody? He’s quite old enough to understand.” 

Nurse was respectfully indignant, but Lady Verulam was 
only tearful and unspeakably bewildered. 

“T must go up to him ig 

“I beg your pardon, my lady, he’s asleep. They all are 
now, even Miss Diana, but Master Colin was asleep before 
any of them, through not being so excitable as the others.” 

“Then I can’t wake him,” said Lady Verulam irreso- 
lutely. “It would only upset him. And there may be 
news in the morning—one way or the other.” 

There was no more news in the morning, however, and 
Lady Verulam was obliged to send for Colin. She wasn’t 
angry with him—even if his father hadn’t been dying, it 
was against her principles to be angry with any child—but 
her gentleness met with very little response. 

He didn’t seem to understand that his father, whom he 
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scarcely remembered, was very ill, and might be going to 
die. His lack of imagination was absolute. 

“* But why didn’t you bring the telegram to me, darling? 
I quite understand that you opened it by mistake, but you 
must have known it was important, and that you ought to 
tell about it.” 

Colin began to cry. 

She reasoned with him, and petted him, and even spoke 
severely to him, but he was sulky and frightened, and would 
not say a word. At last, in despair, she sent him upstairs 
again. 

Ten minutes later, Cynthia came flying down to her 
mother’s room, her lovely mop of hair disordered, her 
brilliant little face glowing. “ Mummie, may I tell you 
what I think about Colin? Nurse doesn’t understand— 
nor Mademoiselle, nor any of them—but I think I do.” 

“Tell me, precious,” said Lady Verulam. She had 
great faith in the intuition of this sensitive, intelligent little 
daughter of hers. 

Cynthia put her arms round her mother’s neck and 
whispered earnestly. 

“T think Colin opened the telegram about poor Uncle 
Vivian just before the party, and he did understand what 
it was, and he thought it would spoil the party and p’raps— 
p raps put it off altogether, and that’s why he wouldn’t say 
anything. He didn’t want all of us to be unhappy—he 
knew we were looking forward so to the party.” 

“* My darling! What makes you think that? ” 

“It’s what I'd have done,” said Cynthia, her eyes shining. 
“T would, truly, Mummie, if my heart had been breaking 
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—Td have kept that dreadful telegram all to myself, and 
let all the others enjoy the party and even have pretended 
that I was enjoying it too.” 

““ My sweet—I believe you would. But if that was it, - 
why didn’t poor little Colin come to me as soon as the 
party was ovér? ” 

“ Mummie, you know you were with the grown-ups who 
stayed after we'd gone to bed, and I’m sure he was waiting 
till you came to say good night. And you never did.” 

** Nurse said you were all asleep—Colin must have gone 
off quickly to sleep, after all a 

““ But, Mummie,” said Cynthia quickly, ‘ he’s very little, 





and one can’t always keep awake, even if it’s most im- 
portant, and Colin especially, he’s always such a sleepy 
head, oe”? 

“IT know,” said Lady Verulam. 

She thought, although she did not say so, that Colin’s 
insensitiveness had always been rather remarkable, and that 
where Cynthia might, as she had just said, have felt her 
heart to be “ breaking,”’ Colin was quite capable of falling 
asleep in mere reaction from an unwonted emotional strain. 

She was touched at Cynthia’s generous understanding, 
and inclined to accept her interpretation. 

** Poor little Colin! ” she said softly. “ It was brave and 
unselfish of him, to want every one else to enjoy the party 
first . . . although it was a mistake, and I still don’t 
understand why he couldn’t explain to me this morning.” 

“ Mummie, you know Colin never can explain anything,” 
said Cynthia reproachfully. 

That was perfectly true. How clever she was! Lady 
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Verulam kissed Cynthia in silence. In her heart of hearts 
she couldn’t help feeling that, dreadful though it was to 
have been entertaining on such a scale while her brother- 
in-law was dying, it would have been very, very difficult to 
know what to do if the bad news had reached her when it 
should have reached her, just as the preparations for the 
party were being completed. 

“You do understand about Colin, don’t you, Mummie? 
Because Mademoiselle isn’t a bit nice to him, and she says 
he has no heart, and that he didn’t show the telegram be- 
cause he didn’t want the party to be stopped, and then 
afterwards he was afraid to tell.” 

**T’ll speak to her,” said Lady Verulam. Mademoiselle 
was always inclined to be hard on Colin. She couldn’t 
bear what she called his phlegme britannique. Lady Veru- 
lam did not for a moment believe her interpretation to be 
the true one. She would sooner trust to Cynthia’s quick 
sympathies, 

According to Cynthia, little Colin had really been rather 
heroic. He must have had a dreadful weight on his little 
mind all through the festivities. 

‘Tender-hearted Lady Verulam found the tears rising into 
her eyes at the thought of it. She felt as though she had 
always been unjust to Colin, who had so little imagination, 
and couldn’t express himself with fire and poetry and clear- 
ness, like her own children. And now perhaps she had 
alienated him, by not understanding or appreciating his self- 
sacrifice, and he would be less willing than ever to talk to 
her. 

Before she saw Colin again, a third cable had arrived. 
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Major Vivian Verulam was not going to die. He had 
turned the corner. 

The joy and relief of the good news pervaded the house, 
and even Mademoiselle kissed Colin—who rubbed his cheek 
vigorously after the salute—and said nothing more about 
his having no heart. | But Lady Verulam, who, like her 
children, was highly| strung, had worked herself up on 
Colin’s behalf, and she told Mademoiselle, and Nurse as 
well, that they had all of them misunderstood Colin, and 
that there were unsuspected depths of bravery and unself- 
ishness in his childish heart. 

There came, gradually, to be a feeling throughout the 
big household in Lowndes Square that this was so. Colin 
might be less wonderful than were Cynthia and Jeremy 
and Diana, but he, too, had had his moment—his exalted 
and inspired moment. 

Three months later, Major Verulam came home on sick 
leave. 

He made friends with his son—an enduring friendship. 
They resembled one ancther in many ways, and he never 
seemed to expect of, or desire from, Colin enthusiasms and 
demonstrations that would have been equally alien to them 
both. 

He was, indeed, the only person who ever heard Colin’s 
own version of his behaviour on the day of the party. 

“You see, Daddy, I opened the telegram because I 
thought it was from you, for me on my birthday, like the 
year before, and when I saw it said you were ill, I did think 
it would mean stopping the party, and that would have been 
dreadful.” 
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“‘ Were you so frightfully keen about the party? ” 

“Tt wasn’t so much that, but there’d have been such a 
lot of fuss about it, and they—all the others—had been so 
excited—and everything was ready—men had come on 
purpose, to bring the little gold chairs, Daddy, and to ar- 
range the flowers and things. It would have been so dread- 
ful, to stop it all.” 

“T see what you mean. And certainly it wouldn’t have 
done me any good, as far as that went. But why didn’t 
you tell them afterwards, old man? Aunt Doreen wouldn’t 
have been angry with you, would she?,” 

** Oh, no, she’s never angry.” 

“Well, then...” 

Colin coloured faintly. 

‘You see, Daddy, I didn’t know you as well then as I 
do now, did I? And the party was fun, and the conjuror 
such a very, very clever one.” 

He gazed up at his father with solemn, trustful eyes. 

“I quite and completely forgot all about the telegram 
till I woke up next morning,” said Colin. 








NLIKE most people, Amabel Forrester loved her own 

name. She thought that it was pretty and uncommon, 

and, besides, it was the same as that of the heroine in the 

“ Heir of Redclyffe,” her favourite novel. Of course she 

did not wish, or expect, to remain Amabel Forrester all her 
life. 

She was one of a family of five daughters and six sons, of 
whom the eldest had been born in 1860 and the youngest— 
~ Amabel—in 1874. 

She was now twenty and lived with her father and mother 
and the two sisters who were not married, on the family 
estate in Devonshire. 

Winifred visited the poor, and taught in the Sunday- 
school, and was very good. 

Louisa practised the piano, and paid calls with Lady 
Forrester, and read Italian and French. 

Amabel always did the flowers. 

The married sisters and their children often came to stay, 
and the soldier and sailor brothers came to spend their 
leaves at home, and there was a garden-party every year 
at the beginning of July. Amabel, rather unreasonably, 
was sometimes discontented and melancholy, but, as her 
mother said, all girls had foolish fits—and then they mar- 
ried and didn’t have them any more. 

Nobody had, as yet, proposed to Amabel, and she occa- 
sionally felt a little bit nervous for fear no one ever 
should. No one had ever yet proposed to Winifred, who 
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was now twenty-eight; and only one person—a curate—to 
Louisa. Amabel, however, although she hoped she was 
not vain, knew herself to be much prettier, than either Wini- 
fred or Louisa. 

Her brown hair cured naturally, and she had big hazel 
eyes, and a very bright complexion. In her heart, she was 
very thankful not to be as tall as Louisa, who was five foot 
ten inches. Amabel was only five foot seven and a half, 
and when she was taken to the County Ball, and the Hunt 
Ball, men were readier to dance with her than with Louisa, 
whose head was generally on a level with her partner’s. 

The summer that Amabel was twenty, there was an 
unusual amount of gaiety in the county. The Forrester 
girls were asked to play tennis, and to dance, and to help 
with sales of work, and to go for picnics; and Lady For- 
rester gave two garden-parties, instead of one. | 

And Amabel fell in love. 

But not, alas! as her two suitably married sisters, Ethel 
and Marianne, had fallen in love. It happened at the an- 
nual summer school treat, that took place at the vicarage. 
Winifred ought to have gone, but she had a bad headache. 

“You must go instead of me, Amabel. Will you? ” 

“Oh, yes, certainly. Poor Winifred! The children 
will be very disappointed; they don’t know me nearly as well 
as they do you.” 

“They won’t mind, if they get plenty of tea and plum 
cake, and if you give them plenty of swings, and prizes for 
racing,” said Louisa, who sometimes made her mother un- 
easy by a tendency to cynicism. 

It was a very hot day, and Amabel put on her coolest 
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white frock, white shoes and stockings and a tiny little 
white hat, perched upon the top of her head in the very 
newest fashion. 

She had a walk of about a mile to the vicarage, and as it 
was through the lanes and not the high-road, Lady For- 
rester, remembering that Amabel had now attained to the 
age of twenty, allowed her to go by herself. 

One never did meet anybody, as a matter of fact. Amabel 
romantically thought to herself that, if only she were a 
girl in a book, the coppice would be just the place in which 
to find an interesting stranger. ‘The circumstances, of 
course, would be such as to render it perfectly dignified, 
proper, and indeed inevitable, to enter into conversation with 
him. 

But nothing of the kind occurred. Amabel pursued her 
way solitarily, and arrived at the hospitably-open white 
gates of the vicarage garden without adventure. 

The school children had just arrived. ‘They stood about 
in shy, perspiring clumps, with here and there the taller 
figure of a teacher, equally ill at ease. The rector’s wife, 
knowing from experience that only tea would work the 
necessary miracle, had the urns ready, and the two long 
tables loaded with plates of bread-and-butter, cut cake, 
chudleighs and plum buns. 

She gave Amabel a warm, cordial hand. 

“So glad to see you—so sorry about poor Winnie’s head. 
Will you take an urn—really?, That is good of you. 
We're going to begin at once; then they'll brighten up. 
Where’s Mr. Grey? ” 

Mr. Grey was the rector. 
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“Here, dear. Shall we have grace? ” 

Amabel smiled at the rector, and then stopped smiling 
in astonishment at the sight of a very attractive young man 
standing behind Mr. Grey. 

Young men were very, very rare in the neighbourhood. 
Attractive young men were rarer. 

But strange attractive young men were practically non- 
existent. Amabel was astonished, and secretly rather ex- 
cited. He was so tall and so very good-looking, broad- 
shouldered and brown-eyed, with a square chin with a cleft 
in it, and something at once bold and laughing in his ex- 
pression as he looked at her. 

For he was looking at her, Amabel suddenly realised. 
She dropped her own eyes just as the children began to 
sing grace. 

Then Mr. Grey, in the loud, clear tones of one well- 
accustomed to the organisation of rural entertainments, be- 
gan the reiterated directions customary to the occasion. 

“Children, sit down on the grass all rownd the lawn, 
please. Not in the middle of the lawn, but all round it. 
In a line, please, children, all rownd the lawn. I hope 
each child has brought a mug. 

‘Will those who are kindly helping be so kind as to 
collect the children’s mugs from them and bring them to 
the table—this end of the table, please. Near the urn. 
The tea for the teachers is laid at the other end of the 
table. I hope they'll all sitdown. I’m sure they do enough 
work in term-time to have a little rest now.” 

The teachers, and the children, who were accustomed 
to this joke and liked it, all laughed. 
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Mrs. Grey took up her stand behind an urn, and Amabel 
went to the other one. 

“Mrs. Marshall, and Miss Browne—thank you .. .” 
said Mrs. Grey rapidly to her two helpers. ‘‘ Now, Amabel, 
you'd better have Miss Greenslade to hand you the cups.” 

“ May Thelp, Mrs. Grey? ” said the strange young man. 

He spoke very respectfully and he had a curious, not un- 
pleasing, twang, or accent. 

“Thank you, Robert.” 

(“ Robert! ” Who on earth could he be? But Ama- 
bel’s trained ear knew well that Mrs. Grey hadn’t said 
“ Robert ” in the same way that she said “ Amabel,” but 
only in the same way that one said “ Robert” if Robert 
happened to be the gardener’s name.) 

“ Robert Foster will help you, Amabel dear—one of the 
rector’s lads from Ontario. I don’t suppose you remember 
Foster’s eldest son—Gingerlands Farm? ” 

An invasion of cups distracted Mrs. Grey’s attention. 

Amabel turned the little tap of her urn, and received 
mugs in rapid succession. On one side of her was the 
bony and mottled hand belonging to Miss Greenslade, on 
the other was the large brown hand of Robert Foster. 

Gingerlands. Yes, she knew where Gingerlands was—a 
farm on the very outskirts of the parish. This must be 
the eldest son of the farmer, who was a very old man now. 
He was the father of a very large family. Robert, evi- 
dently, belonged to a group of boys and young men that 
had left for the Colonies about ten years earlier.. From 
time to time there were references to them, and to their 
letters from overseas, in the Parish Magazine. 
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Then he wasn’t a gentleman! 

Amabel, without knowing why, felt terribly disappointed. 

“Oh! ” She uttered a little scream. 

In her preoccupation she had left the tap of the urn 
turned on too long, and hot tea was splashing on to her 
white shoe. <A big hand shot out and twisted the tap sharply 
round. 

“Tsay! Did that scald you?, What ashame!” His 
deep voice was full of concern. 

““ No—no—it’s all right. It was very stupid of me,” 
faltered Amabel. ‘Oh, don’t, please! ” 

He was down on one knee on the grass, mopping at the 
stain on the little white shoe with his handkerchief. 

“JT think it’s all right—it’ll dry off. Shall I do the rest 
of the cups for you? ” 

“Thank you very much, but I can manage.” 

* How wonderfully quick you are! ” he said admiringly. 

Except for the Colonial accent his way of speaking was 
that of any educated person, and his voice much more attrac- 
tive than that of most men. Amabel couldn’t help noticing 
it. 

His long legs took him over the grass with marvellous 
celerity, and he seemed to be constantly back at her side 
again, holding out another mug to be filled. At last every 
one was served. 

“We shall want some more hot water for the second 
cups,” said Amabel, tugging inefficiently at the lid of the 
urn. 

** Allow me.” 


His pull was thoroughly effective, and a cloud of steam 
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immediately enveloped them both, and they both laughed 
as at a brillant and successful jest, looking at one another 
through the hot vapour. 

“Let me get you some hot water. Where shall I find 
ee? 

“In the—oh, I'll show you. I shan’t be wanted here 
for a minute.” She took him round to the back premises 
and showed him a huge kettle of hot water hissing on the 
kitchen range. 

“It’s terribly heavy, I’m afraid.” 

He showed his white teeth in a silent laugh. ‘ ‘That’s 
nothing, Miss Amabel.” 

As he picked up the heavy kettle and walked away with 
it, Amabel suddenly realised how very glad she was to 
have such a pretty name. Actually, it sounded prettier 
than ever before. 

After tea the children, in accordance with the traditions 
_ of the occasion, played games, and ran races—with sweets 
for prizes—and were given swings in the dilapidated, but 
solid, swing that had served all the rectory children for two 
generations. 

Amabel helped to swing the children who were either 
too small, or too big, to join in the races. 

“They're too much for you—do let me help, 
the respectful voice of Robert Foster. Certainly one push 
from him sent the swing flying a great deal higher than 
Amabel’s most vigorous efforts. She stood by, looking on 
and laughing. ; 

Suddenly something distracted her attention—a child 
tripping over its bootlace—she made a quick, careless for- 
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ward movement; and, exactly at the instant of hearing a 
warning shout of horror from Robert Foster, the wooden 
edge of the swing caught her on the jaw. 

It was dreadfully painful, and Amabel, aes she did 
not scream, felt that involuntary tears were pouring down 
her face. 

She was quite sick and dizzy, and leant heavily on the 
arm that was flung round her and that supported her to. 
the bank. 

She hardly heard the incoherent words that Robert Foster 
was pouring forth, but at last she realised that he was 
vehemently blaming himself and begging to be forgiven. 

“Tt wasn’t you at all! ” gulped Amabel. ‘* How ridicu- 
lous . . . my own fault . . . it’s better already.” 

She could feel the immediate swelling of her aching 
cheek, but she was able to be thankful that it wasn’t her 
nose that had been hit, or even her mouth. Either would 
have been still more disfiguring. 

Mrs. Grey hurried up; and there were cries of pitying 
dismay, and offers of smelling-salts and glasses of water 
and cups of tea. 

Amabel refused them all, and begged that the treat might 
go on without further delay. Everybody said how brave 
she was, especially when, after a very little while, she got up 
and helped Miss Greenslade and Robert Foster to organise 
a game of Oranges and Lemons. 

“Then I can go and speak to little Bessie Jones, if you 
will take my place for a moment,” said Miss Greenslade. _ 
‘She really is behaving too badly for words.” 
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Amabel, suddenly blushing deeply, found herself at the 
head of a string of children, facing Robert Foster, at the 
head of another string, and evidently expected to join her 
finger-tips to his in the arch of their uplifted arms, beneath 
which ran the players. 

“Oranges and Lemons, the bells of St. Clement’s,” 
sang Robert lustily, and she surrendered her small hands to 
his clasp. 

How very gently he held them! 

“You owe me five farthings, say the bells of St. 
Martin’s,” piped Amabel. 

Certainly the blow from the swing had thoroughly upset 
her. She felt odd and shaky and altogether quite unlike 
herself. 

But the day, thought Amabel dizzily, was the loveliest 
one that they had yet had that summer, and the school treat 
quite the best and most successful. In spite of her bruised 
face, even, she somehow felt that she herself had never had 
a more becoming dress nor a prettier hat. 

The rector came up to them. 

“Mrs. Grey would like your help a moment, Amabel,” 
he said. “Let me take your place. She’s over there by 
the urns.” 

Amabel obediently went. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Grey, “I’m very sorry—so 
awkward, your being left like that with young Foster. I 
can’t imagine what Miss Greenslade could have been 
thinking of, to put you in such a predicament. I’m so 


sorry.” 
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Amabel, not knowing what to say, blushed. 

“Fortunately, the rector saw what had happened and 
came at once to me. (Your mother will never trust you to 
come alone to me again, I’m afraid, with one thing and 
another. How is your poor face now? ” 

Amabel said that her face was better—which was not > 
quite true—but that it was getting late, and she thought she 
had better go home, if Mrs. Eee! was sure that she could 
be spared. 

“Much better go and rest; ais tell Lady Forrester, 
please, how very much ashamed I am that we have not 
taken better care of you. Are you sure you are able to 
walk, or shall I tell the boy to bring the pony-trap?, Do 
let me, dear.” 

Amabel, with many thanks, refused the pony-trap. ‘The 
walk, she thought, might do her good. 

‘Then good night, dear, and thank you for your help. 
Are you sure you have everything—your gloves, your 
parasalysos. 0? 

In spite of this kind reminder, Amabel left her parasol 
behind her. It lay on the lawn, just inside the white gates. 
She had got as far as the wood, walking very slowly and 
as though fatigued, when Robert Foster, crashing through 
the underwood after her, restored to her the pink, lacy 
bauble. 

September was even finer than August had been, and 
nearly as hot. 

Winifred Forrester went to stay with one of her married 
sisters, and Louisa paid a visit to a school friend. 
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Only Amabel said that she would rather stay at home 
with her mother and father. 

She went for walks with Sir John in the morning, and 
drove with her mother in the afternoons, or helped her in 
the garden. But in the evenings she was always out by 
herself—exercising the dogs in the park, 

And she seemed to grow prettier and prettier. 

“Really the child is a perfect little beauty,” declared 
her father. ‘We must take her to London somehow, 
next year. She would do us more credit than any of 
them.” 

“She is a dear little girl,” said Lady Forrester, more 
moderately, “‘ and I should like her to see something of the 
world. Each of the others has had at least two London 
seasons, after all.” 

September was nearly over before Louisa came back, and 
she had not been at home a week before she gave her 
parents a terrible shock. 

““Mamma,” said Louisa, “what is the matter with 
Amabel? ” 

“ Nothing, my dear, as far as I know. I think she looks 
exceedingly well.” 

“Tt isn’t that. She’s got a secret of some kind, mamma. 
I hate to say it, but I think that Amabel is deceiving you.” 

Louisa then made a series of assertions. She said that 
Amabel every evening hurried out of doors, and that al- 
though she went through the park she didn’t remain in it. 
And she never came in until the last possible moment be- 
fore dressing-time. 

“ And yesterday—after that shower of rain—her shoes 
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were all muddy, mamma, and it was red mud, out of the 
lanes, or the coppice—not like anything she could have 
walked on in the park.” 

Poor Lady Forrester was horrified, rather than impressed, 
by Louisa’s astuteness. | 

“But what could Amabel be doing in the lane or the 
coppice, all by herself? ” . 

“ Perhaps,” muttered Louisa, flushing—“ perhaps oz all 
by herself.” 

‘Louisa! What can you mean? ” 

‘Well, mamma, you needn’t be angry with me, I’m 
sure. I can’t help it if I always do see things quicker than 
other people, can I? The minute I got home I noticed 
that there was something odd about Amabel, and I—well, 
Pll own that I did watch her a little bit. And she gets 
notes, I’m certain of it—why, her old desk, that she’s had 
lying about with the lid open for years, is in her bedroom 
now, locked. And she never wants to go to the rectory 
now, or anywhere.” 

* But who could There isn’t Oh, it’s im- 
possible, Louisa. You don’t know what you’re saying. I 
shall speak to Amabel myself, and if I find that these 
accusations of yours are without any foundation I—I—I 
assure you, Louisa, that I shall find it difficult to trust you 








ever again.” 

“Tt isn’t me that you ought to stop trusting,” said 
Louisa indomitably. 

Lady Forrester rustled away, terribly disturbed. She 
looked into Amabel’s room, and also into the schoolroom, 
feeling as though it would be of some little reassurance to 
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see her there, quietly reading or working—but Amabel 
was not to be found, and this, to her mother’s newly- 
awakened fears, seemed a sinister sign. ‘The thing was, 
somehow, suddenly in the air. Hardly had Lady Forrester 
turned away from a vain examination of the downstair 
rooms, before Mrs. Grey, the rector’s wife, was admitted, 
greatly agitated. 

“* Lady Forrester—oh, do forgive me. I felt the only 
honourable thing to do was to come to you at once—but I 
am so upset. And to think it was at our house! 
One Fi 

“Please, please tell me what you mean,” begged Lady 
Forrester. 

“*Have you no suspiciont—but I needn’t ask—how 


could you, or any one, think of such a thing—but you know 
pba 





what village gossip is 

“What? Don’t keep me in this suspense. What? ” 
almost screamed Lady Forrester. 

“* Amabel—your dear Amabel—our dear Amabel, I may 
almost say, for we’ve known her ever since she was born— 
poor little thing, she’s such a child—but they’ve somehow, 
in the village, made up a dreadful, dreadful story about 
her. They say—they say—oh, how can I tell you?—that 
she’s meeting some one every evening in the woods—what 
they call the coppice—you know.” 

“ Who is it? ” said Lady Forrester with white lips. 

““That’s the awful thing—the terrible part of it. It’s 
supposed to be young Foster—the eldest son of old Farmer 
Foster, of Gingerlands. He emigrated ten years-ago, you 
know, and came back for a visit last month.” 
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“ The son of the farmer at Gingerlands?” 

“ He’s come back very different. One might almost 
mistake him, in a way, for a—a sort of gentleman,” said 
the rector’s wife, bursting into tears. 

“It’s perfectly impossible—there’s some mistake, 
Lady Forrester’s voice—but intuition, terribly and sud- 
denly awakened in her, said far otherwise. 

Recollections of tiny, all but unnoticed, incidents rushed 
back to her, and assumed a dreadful significance. 

*T shall have to speak to Sir John at once, and if—if 
there has been any imprudence on Amabel’s part, it shall 
be put a stop to immediately,” she said, trying hard not to 
tremble. “Iam grateful to you for coming to me at once 
—I am indeed. But I am certain it is not what you think. 
My little Amabel, carrying on a vulgar intrigue with a 
farmer’s son! No! Whatever may have given rise to the 
story, she hasn’t been doing that! ” 

“No, no—of course not. ‘They—they say she goes to 
the coppice every evening—more than one person has seen 
her—but these things are so wickedly exaggerated. If 
Amabel has a secret, it is certainly an innocent one—but 
oh, dear Lady Forrester, why don’t young girls confide in 
their mothers? ” 

“They do—they shall!” said Lady Forrester, pro- 
foundly agitated. “I will send for Amabel.” She pealed 
the bell, and sat in perfect silence until the footman 
appeared. 

“Send Miss Amabel to me immediately.” 

“Very good, my lady.” 

But of what use was it to send for Amabel? ‘The foot- 


”” said 
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man came back to say that Miss Amabel had gone out two 
hours since, and that she was not in the garden. 

At this confirmation of their fears, Mrs. Grey, with 
scarcely another word, took her departure. 

Lady Forrester, scarcely knowing what to do, at last 
went to Sir John, and told him her almost unbelievable 
fears. Sir John, as she had known he would do, flew into 
@ passion. 

In the midst of it, Lady Forrester caught the sound of a 
very, very gentle step on the stairs. 

In a moment she was out of the library, and on the 
black-and-white marble floor of the hall. 

Amabel, still in her outdoor attire, was hastening lightly 
up the wide staircase. 

“Come back, Amabel,” said her mother. 

She could hear the sound of her own voice—she knew 
that it had betrayed to the full her horror, her indignation, 
and her terror. 

Amabel stopped dead, and swung round on the step. As 
she met her mother’s eyes her face became first scarlet, 
and then as white as death. Never, surely, had the con- 
sciousness of guilt been so plainly written upon so child-like 
a face. 

Step by step, she came down the stairs, still staring with 
terrified eyes at her mother. She did not ask what the 
matter was. 

She knows—was the agonised thought of Lady Forrester. 

It was only too true. 

Amabel, confronted with her father, began to cry 
piteously at his first shout. 
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She admitted everything. 

Yes, she had been to the coppice to keep an appointment. 

She had been there every evening for over a month. 
Sometimes in the daytime as well. 

She had been meeting Robert Foster. 

The son of Farmer Foster, of Gingerlands. 

She had allowed him to make love to her. 

At this last and worst admission, Amabel dropped upon 
her knees on the carpet, and leant her head against the 
writing-table, and cried and cried. 

The tears poured down Lady Forrester’s own face. ‘The 
shouts of Sir John were stricken into silence. 

The scene was terrible in the extreme. 

It was broken in upon by Louisa, the ubiquitous. 

Lady Forrester felt that she owed Louisa something of 
an apology, but nothing would induce her lips to frame it. 
Indeed, she heard herself saying, quite unjustly: 

“* Louisa, if you had any idea of what this unhappy child 
was about, you should have come to me at once. As it is, 
heaven only knows how we are to avert scandal. ‘There 
has——” she nearly choked —“ there has been gossip in the 
village already.” 

Sir John emitted a species of bellow. 

‘His eye rolled to the rack upon the wall, where hung an 
assortment of hunting-crops. 

“I am going to thrash that damned yokel within an 
inch of his life. Out of the wa 43 

Louisa, far from moving out of the way, put herself 
between her father and the door. 
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“You can’t do that, papa. We must think of Amabel’s 
good name. It’s not too late to save a scandal, even now.” 

“€ She’s disgraced herself.” 

“Not if no one knows about it.” 

“ Louisa! ” cried Lady Forrester faintly. She felt that 
there was something wrong about this argument, although 
it sounded so right. 

Suddenly Amabel spoke, in the midst of sobs. 

“TI didn’t mean—I never thought it would come to 
this. . . . We began by—by being friends.” 

“Friends! With a farmer’s son! ” 

“Canada has made him different,” said Amabel wildly. 
“He said that if I would marry him, we would go out 
there, where differences of class don’t matter a 

“Don’t matter! ? thundered Sir John. “Is the fellow 
a damned Socialist, as well as everything else? ” 

Amabel shook her head, unable to speak for tears. Her 
mother could hardly bear to look at her. 

“My darling, darling Amabel,” she said brokenly, 
*¢ don’t you see that this—this dreadful man cannot possibly 
have any real love for you, whatever he may pretend, or 
how could he talk of taking you out to a wild country like 
Canada, where you would have no comforts, no servants, 
no society—nothing, in fact? He’s not even honourable, 
or he would never have induced you to meet him by stealth.” 

“ He did want me to tell you, but we both knew that you 
would never, never allow it.” 

Allow it? ” 

*¢ Allow us to marry,” cried Amabel. 
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“To marry Amabel,” said her mother solemnly, 
“you do not know what you are saying! ” 

For a moment all of them, exhausted, were silent. 

Then Louisa suddenly addressed her mother. 

“Mamma, I have thought of a plan. If papa horse- 
whips young Foster, the whole story will be all over the 
parish in an hour. We can’t have that. He must be made 
to hold his tongue, that’s all, and sent back to Canada as 
quickly as possible. And we must give out that it was 
Amabel’s maid who was meeting him.” 

** How can we do that?, It’s not true. ‘The girl would 
deny it at once.” 

“Tt must be made worth her while not to deny it,” said 
Louisa calmly. “Of course she’ll have to go, but you 
know you were thinking of dismissing her anyway, mamma. 
I can manage that part of it; I know Jones will do any- 
thing for money; I’m certain. She wants to get married to 
a young man in London. It’s young Foster that’s the 
difficulty.” 

“Tl settle young Foster,” said Sir John grimly. 

His rage had worked itself out, and he had iistened to 
Louisa’s scheme. 

Indeed, it seemed the only one likely to save them all 
from the horrors of a local scandal. 

“I must see him again! ” said Amabel desperately. 

But, caught fast in the toils of family opinion, and 
family determination to save her from herself, she said it 
without conviction. 

And she never did see him again. 
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Owing, largely, to the resourceful and indomitable 
Louisa, the family lived down the affair of Amabel and 
young Foster. 

Whether Mrs, Grey, Mr. Grey and the parishioners really 
did, or did not, believe that it was Amabel’s maid, auda- 
ciously decked in Amabel’s hat, who had kept those daily 
trysts in the coppice with the farmer’s son, they had the 
generosity at least to pretend that they believed it. 

But in after years, Lady Forrester sometimes wished that 
her husband had allowed her to follow her own instinct, 
and confide the truth to Mrs. Grey. It might have been 
wiser. 

Whether through that channel or another, an impression” 
had somehow diffused itself throughout the county that 
the youngest Miss Forrester had been guilty of a serious 
indiscretion. Lady Forrester, perhaps unduly sensitive on 
the sore subject, watched her pretty Amabel, palely smiling, 
sitting out dance after dance at the County Ball, un- 
partnered. 

It seemed to her that fewer invitations came for Amabel 
than had fallen to the lot of any of her other daughters. 

She had, in her despair, wanted to take Amabel abroad 
at once, alleging that the girl’s health would certainly suffer 
from the tears that she had shed on behalf of her lost 
lover and her own disgrace. 

“ But, mamma,” had declared the inexorable Louisa, “ if 
Amabel goes away now, and isn’t seen for months, the most 
dreadful things may be said . . . don’t you see? ” 

Lady Forrester was obliged to see, but it shocked and 
disquieted her profoundly that Louisa should have seen first. 
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It was a great relief when Louisa, two years later, mar- 
ried an elderly merchant, and went out to India with him. 

Then Winifred married. A clergyman. 

Only Amabel was left at home. 

Certainly it was a very long while before she regained 
the confidence of her parents. Sir John, in fact, to the 
day of his death—ten years after the Foster affair—always 
required from his daughter a very sharp account of her 
movements. 

But Lady Forrester, noticing the little, half-scared look 
that had never quite left Amabel’s hazel eyes since the day 
of her betrayal, felt that his fears and suspicions were 
groundless. 

Never again would Amabel deceive them. Her shame, 
her terror, and her repentance had been too profound. 

And she was touchingly grateful, too. 

Lady Forrester had drawn for her a truly horrifying 
picture of the life of a farmer’s wife in Canada, and a still 
worse one of a gently-born girl married to a man who was 
Not a Gentleman, and in time Amabel had thanked her 
mother with tears for saving her from her own folly. 

This admirable attitude had also been partly brought 
about by Sir John’s contemptuous account of the ease with 
which young Foster had allowed himself to be brow- 
beaten and summarily sent back to Canada. 

(It was not an altogether accurate account, for young 
Foster had showed fight, until Sir John had handed him 
the note, written by Amabel at her mother’s dictation—but 
it would have been no kindness to tell the girl that.) 

Amabel was also grateful to them because they kept the 
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knowledge of her behaviour from her brothers and from her 
married sisters. She was still the favourite sister of her 
sailor-brother, and the favourite aunt of her dear little 
nephews and nieces, 

As the years went on, it became evident that Amabel 
was not likely to marry. 

She said herself that she did not wish to do so, and 
when, after her mother’s death, she was left quite alone 
at the age of forty, ‘she accepted the offer of her eldest 
brother to let her remain on in the old home, and help his 
wife—who was delicate—with the younger children. 

By that time she was called “ Aunt Amabel ” by a great 
many nephews and nieces; and after the War was over, 
and what seemed to be a new generation of villagers had 
sprung up in the parish, she was almost always spoken 
of as “Old Miss Forrester,” to distinguish her from her 
eldest niece. ‘There were not very many people left to 
call her Amabel in the year nineteen-hundred-and-twenty- 
five. 

Amabel was not discontented with her lot. Sometimes 
she reflected, with a slight shudder, that, but for her wise 
and kind parents and her clever and determined sister, she 
might long ago have been thrust, by her own mad act, into 
the category of relations who are never talked about. But, 
thanks to their skill and courage, she had been saved, and 
the whole episode had died, unknown to any, and she her- 
self was the loved and trusted Aunt Amabel of the younger 
generation. 

She never, voluntarily, dwelt upon the shameful past, 
and had, indeed, almost succeeded in forgetting it. 
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The person that she loved best in the world was her 
youngest unmarried niece, Christina, and she was some- 
times able to persuade herself that Christina, who was 
nineteen, loved her and confided in her. When Aunt 
Louisa, now a very wealthy widow, came to stay at the old 
home, Amabel could not help seeing that her incessant 
fault-finding, and her unconcealed disapproval of modern 
youth, were either laughed at or resented by the whole of 
the youthful clan. ‘They viewed Aunt Louisa as their 
enemy and avoided her. 

Aunt Louisa was especially intolerant of Christina—of 
her shingled hair, her motor-bike, her short skirts, and her 
young men. Christina attracted young men, and her 
methods of doing so were artless and open as the day. 

“Nonsense, Louisa,” said Aunt Amabel  stoutly. 
“We're back numbers, you and I. Things are quite dif- 
ferent, nowadays, and Christina’s generation can do things 
perfectly well that you and I couldn’t have done.” 

“Her conversation is very often downright indecent,” 
said Aunt Louisa. ‘So are the books she reads, the plays 
she sees, and the clothes she wears.” 

“Things are different, that’s all,” replied Amabel firmly. 

“You are a perfect darling, Aunt Amabel,” said 
Christina carelessly. 

After that, nothing that Louisa could say to her sister 
mattered in the least. 

And the next day, Amabel stood up to her quite fear- 
lessly in the midst of a whole roomful of Christina’s 
friends, and Christina’s brothers and sisters and contem- 
poraries. 
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Christina—and Amabel more than suspected that it was 
for the sake of “getting a rise”? out of Louisa that she 
said it—had announced her intention of going for a walk- 
ing tour of a week’s duration with two young men, and no- 
body else. 

“Don’t be silly, Chris,” advised her brother. 

“Silly! ” said Aunt Louisa. ‘You call it silly, do 
you?, I should call it something very different, let me tell 
you. And Christina may find, one of these days, that the 
rest of the world has not yet gone mad, whatever a handful 
of spoilt children may think. ‘There are still such things 
as duty and decency left, and people with a sense of re- 
ligion and honour.” 

The young people looked at one another. 

They were not in the habit of talking about the things 
that Aunt Louisa had enumerated. Her strident allusions 
to religion and honour greatly embarrassed them. 

“Well,” said Christina at last, striving, as Amabel saw, 
to be pert in concealment of her disconcertment, “ we 
aren’t very likely to forget it, Aunt Louisa, while you and 
Aunt Amabel are here to remind us.” 

The injustice of it! To bracket them together! Some- 
thing in Amabel’s brain suddenly snapped in intolerable 
resentment. 

She heard her own voice, shrilly raised. 

“Christina! As though I’d ever taken the same view 
as Aunt Louisa—as though I hadn’t said again and again— 
taken your part.” Her voice broke. : 

“Oh, goodness! ” Christina cried, at once petulant and 
remorseful. ‘‘Of course you have, my dear. I didn’t 
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mean it like that. Only you know, darling, you have 
lived here all your days, haven’t you, and never seen any- 


thing of life—which is what makes you such a sweet thing, 





of course—and , 

* Christina, and all you young ones who think you know 
everything, what can you remember, beyond a short year or 
two? ” 

Amabel’s tone vibrated oddly. They were all silent, 
staring at her. 

** Perhaps you think I’m just an old maid, and that, as 
this child said just now, [ve never seen anything of life. 
Let me tell you,” Aunt Amabel said, quivering, “ that 
when I was Christina’s age, I was the talk of the county. 
I was stopped—forcibly stopped—on the very eve of an 
elopement.” 

“ Amabel! ” screamed Aunt Louisa. 

“Oh, yes, I was, Louisa. And it was not a silly, hole- 
and-corner business carried on for the sake of an intrigue. 
We were obliged to meet in secret. He was in another 
class of society altogether—a farmer’s son.” 

“‘ After keeping the secret all these years,’ 
sister. 

Christina swung round on her. 

“Why? ” she said breathlessly. “‘ What was there to 
be ashamed of in loving a man and being loved by him? 
Isn’t it nature? I think it was simply splendid of Aunt 
Amabel.” 

She faced the others, her eyes commanding them, her arm 
round Amabel’s shoulders. 

“’'That’s why you’re so sweet to us,” said one of the 


> moaned her 
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girls loyally. “ You’ve had experience—you understand.” 

Inarticulately, with murmurs and gesticulations, rather 
than words, the others supported her. 

Aunt Amabel, the shame of her youth suddenly trans- 
formed into its glory, gazed at them with shining eyes. 
“Yes,” she said, with a new, magnificent self-confi- 
dence. “ I’ve had experience—I understand.” 











“A PARTMENTS.” 

One saw the announcement repeated all along the 
esplanade. Most of the houses had a card in the front 
window, but one or two, with an almost reckless singleness 
of purpose, had the magic word cut or engraved upon a 
brass plate, on a square stone that was part of the very 
structure itself. 

Ocean View was one of these. Ocean was represented 
by mudflats, connecting the town of Littlehaven with the 
Bristol Channel. View, in the sad summer of 1924, con- 
sisted of rain, and more rain and more rain. 

It was that which made it so important te Mrs. Holloway 
that she should get a good September let. June had been 
disappointing, July almost empty, and in August—usually 
the busiest month of the year—she had had two disappoint- 
ments. Rooms had been cancelled at the last moment, and 
no eleventh-hour applications had come to compensate for 
the defaulters. On the 29th of August the only lodger in 
the house was Miss Millingham. One of Mrs. Holloway’s 
regulars—all August and half September every year—but 
only a second-floor single bedroom, and meals in the base- 
ment with the Holloway family. 

“ Without I get a good September let,” said Mrs. Hollo- 
way frankly to Miss Millingham, “I’m done. As it is, I 
shall let the girl go as soon as the season’s over, and only 
have the woman in for the rough.” 

Miss Millingham sympathised very sincerely. She had 
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been a winter let herself once at Ocean View for the 
whole of one January and February, and that also had been 
a bad year, and Mrs. Holloway had sent away the maid, 
and done all the work of the house herself, only paying a 
woman to come in and scrub two days a week. Miss 
Millingham thought compassionately that Mrs. Holloway 
had had a very hard time indeed that winter, and she did 
hope, most earnestly, that a really good let might appear 
for September. 

‘You'd think there’d ought to be a good few from the 
towns and that to want rooms,” said Mrs. Holloway wist- 
fully. “ Look at other years. Honest to goodness, Miss 
Millingham, I’ve seen the people walking on one another’s 
heads along the front, it’s been so crowded—walking on 
one another’s heads, they’ve been.” 

“Have they? ” said Miss Millingham, expressing re- 
gretful admiration rather than incredulity. ‘“ Have they 
indeed! It’s been so crowded. Yes? ” 

“You couldn’t have got a pin between them,” declared 
Mrs. Holloway. “And I don’t need to tell you that I’ve 
had to turn them away time and time again. Good three- 
front-bedrooms-and-a-sitting-room [ve had to turn away 
from this very door. ‘Full up, full up, full up,’ I’ve said. 
Just after the war it was ‘ full up for this time next year? 
as often as not. People booking their same rooms a twelve- 
month ahead.” 

“There was money about then.” 

“That's right. Where it’s all got to beats me. Any 
that may have come my way didn’t stay, I can answer for 
that.” 
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Miss Millingham, although she always accepted Mrs. 
Holloway’s assurances of her own extreme poverty with a 
certain reservation, did quite believe that her small, valiant, 
fiery-eyed, and widowed landlady found life a perpetual 
struggle. | 

She had five children to bring up—Maude, Horace, 
Stanley, Gladys and Ruby. All of them were old enough to 
go to school except Ruby, but none of them were old 
enough to earn any money. 

Mrs. Holloway’s sister, Edie, lived with her, and did 
some of the cooking, and helped with the children, and 
“kept a sharp eye on the girl,” but she never went near 
any of the lodgers if she could help it. “ Edie had a great 
disappointment some years back,” Mrs. Holloway said, 
“and she keeps clear of the men altogether now. It’s 
better than being too much the other way, after all.” 

*T was like that myself as a girl,” returned Miss Mill- 
ingham. She was nearly fifty, and she had forgotten that, 
as a matter of fact, she had hardly ever known a man in 
her youth. And so there had never been any necessity for 
“ keeping clear.” 

On the day after Mrs. Holloway’s disheartened speech 
about a winter let Miss Millingham was at the window of 
the Holloway’s sitting-room, which was in the basement, 
darning an old, old pair of stockings. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon, and, as usual, it 
was raining. 

The latch of the front gate clicked. (“You had to 
keep it shut, because of dogs coming and making a mess 
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the way they did, you’d never believe, without you saw it,” 
said Mrs, Holloway.) 

Miss Millingham, who shared with Mrs. Holloway, 
Maude, Stanley, Horace, Gladys, and Ruby Holloway, and 
their servant, a deep-rooted instinct for seeing other people 
without allowing them to see her, got behind a curtain. 
A lady and gentleman were walking up to the front door. 
She could only see the lower half of each of their rain- 
coated forms, but even so she could tell that they were 
really a lady and a gentleman. 

The raincoats were good, without being suspiciously 
new, and the brown boots of the masculine visitor were 
solid and reliable-looking. 

The female boots were on the farther side, so she could 
only just see one grey suéde tip. 

Suéde wasn’t quite as satisfactory as brogues would have 
been on such a wet day, but after all she might have got 
her thick pair wet in the morning—and, anyway, it was 
better than sloppy white sand-shoes. 

The electrical bell rang, and Mrs. Holloway’s voice from 
the kitchen called out, “Run up, Ede, will you?, Just 
give me time to take off this apron, if it’s a let.” 

Miss Millingham felt quite excited. She was sure that it 
must be a let. 

She hoped there were children. It would be better busi- 
ness for Mrs. Holloway; and, besides, when there were 
children there was nearly always chicken for dinner once 
a week—people did not always have it up twice running, 
and so it was finished downstairs. And the same with 
fruit—it wouldn’t keep long this weather, and Edie always 
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picked out the doubtful plums or greengages or bananas 
from the dish on the dining-room sideboard, and Mrs. 
Holloway asked if they were to be kept. 

Real ladies always said, “Oh, no! quite right to remind 
me—thank you so much.” Less real ladies—though, of 
course, ladies still—knew exactly what was left over from 
every meal, and gave minute instructions as to the disposal 
of it. One couldn’t say anything to that. They were 
within their rights, of course. But from time to time a 
visitor came who personally put away the fruit, the biscuits, 
and the jam after every meal into the sideboard cupboard 
and locked it. Of that sort one could only say, “ Well, 
she was no lady.” 

Never would Miss Millingham forget the couple from 
Liverpool, who at the end of their fortnight had asked for 
an envelope, and into it had carefully poured the crumbs 
from their empty tin of Albert biscuits. 

Mrs. Holloway had stood by without a word, she told 
Miss Millingham, but with withering satire she had added an 
item to their account: “‘ One Envelope: $d.” 

Miss Millingham most earnestly hoped that the callers 
at the front door were not like the Liverpool couple. 

The length of time that Edie remained upstairs was a 
good sign. 

Then she came down again, her heel-less slippers slop- 
slopping against the stone steps of the dark basement stairs. 

Edie suffered from her feet, and always went about her 
work in bedroom slippers. She was supposed to change 
them when she went to the front door, but she often forgot. 
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“Tt is rooms, Allie,” Miss Millingham heard her say to 
her sister. ‘‘ You go on up, dear. J’ll take Ruby.” 

“Jt’s her teeth,” said Mrs. Holloway. Ruby had been 
fretting all day, and wouldn’t even look at her rubber 
comforter. Miss Millingham could hear her now, and 
she felt in her pocket. 

“Poor little soul! ” she said, and she went into the 
kitchen with her little screw of a paper bag and the marzi- 
pan sweets inside it. 

Ruby was just being transferred from her mother’s arms 
to her Aunt Edie’s—a small, fat two-year-old thing, one 
side of her face a deep scarlet, and tears and dribble run- 
ning down her chin and her clothes. 

When she saw the sweets she stretched out her hand, and 
the lines of her little, glazed, puckered-up face relaxed. 

La, said Edie...“ Say “Ta, darling.” 

“Thanks ever so,” said Mrs. Holloway. “It’s her 
teeth, that’s what it is. Aren’t you a spoilt girl, now— 
those lovely sweets, and all! It is good of you, Miss 
Millingham. I hope to goodness these people are after 
the rooms.” 

“Oh, they are,” said Edie. “ For certain they are—I 
could tell, the way they spoke.” 

Mrs. Holloway hurried upstairs, and Miss Millingham 
was so much interested that she trotted after her and 
stationed herself at the bottom of the stairs to listen. 

Mrs Holloway had assumed her professional voice and 
manner—business-like, brisk, courteous. ‘Good after- 
noon. Come inside, won’t you? Oh, it’s quite all right— 
the tiles won’t hurt. Such weather, isn’t it? ” 
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There was the sound of boots being rubbed against the 
mat, and then a man’s voice. 

Miss Millingham could not hear what he said; she could 
only catch Mrs. Holloway’s replies. ‘ When did you want 


them for? ” 
¢ 33 


“ And how long would it be? ” 

i<9 33 

“T think I could manage that at a pinch. Of course, 
we've been very, very full up, and we shall be again; but 
still—as it’s towards the end of the season. Would you 
care to see the rooms now? ” 

Evidently they agreed to this, for the door of the front 
sitting-room was flung open. 

Then they all went upstairs. 

“The two boys in one room—and we'd have baby in 
ours. A nice front room, overlooking the sea—~yes.” 

And then Mrs. Holloway again. 

“Attendance . . . hot dinner in the middle of the 
day ... yes, certainly . . . no—no trouble about hot 
Water. ... 

After the front bedroom they went up to the next floor. 
Evidently they wanted the room for the two little boys to 
overlook the séa as well. 

There was nothing more to be heard until they were 
coming down again, and then the scraps of dialogue that 
reached Miss Millingham were of a most encouraging 
nature. 

“ T can order in the milk, if you wish, for Tuesday. The 
dairy is most reliable—we always recommend it, and there 
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have never been any complaints. Tea-time on Tuesday, 
Mrs. Swallow, certainly. And about the reference—you 
see, I have to be so careful, through being alone . . . 
you quite understand? ” 

“Oh, quite. You'll find it’s all right, Mrs. Hotlowaret 

Laughter, with an apologetic note about Mrs. Holloway’s. 

“Tm quite sure I shall, Mr. Swallow. It’s just that I 
had to make the rule.” 

“Of course—of course.” 

Then something about terms. 

**T suppose that’ll be inclusive? ” 

There was a pause, and then Miss Millingham, her 
heart beating sympathetically faster, heard the fatal word. 

“Extras. The usual extras.” 

Mrs. Holloway’s tone was very, very firm. Nothing 
apologetic about it now. 

The voice of Mr. Swallow came reassuringly out of the 
momentary silence. 

“ Quite all right, Mrs. Holloway, of course. ‘Tuesday, 
then, about four o’clock. Good-bye, Mrs. Holloway.” 

‘They were gone. 

Mrs. Holloway positively pranced across the hall again, 
after she had shut the front door behind Mr. and Mrs. 
Swallow. 

Miss Millingham emerged from her nook on the stair- 
case, almost equally joyful. 

“I couldn’t help hearing,” she explained, quite uncon- 
scious of inaccuracy. ‘“‘ How long’s it for? ” 

“Two months actually! That takes September off my 
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mind straightaway. I thought at first it must be after 
influenza, or infection—something to be a drawback, like, 
you know; but nothing of the kind. Simply a holiday. 
‘They'd been meaning to go abroad, and then Ais mother 
got ill (only appendicitis, not catching in any way, be- 
cause I asked), and they don’t want to be out of reach. 
It’s ever so satisfactory. Two front bedrooms, and the 
drawing-room and dining-room. ‘They’re doing their own 
catering, too. ‘Themselves and three children. ‘The nurse 
joins them in a fortnight.” 

“Well, I am glad,” said Miss Millingham. “It seems 
as though it had come on purpose—now, doesn’t it? ” 

When there was good news for herself or her friends, 
Miss Millingham always felt and said that it seemed as 
though it had come on purpose. When the news was bad, 
she expressed the opinion sorrowfully, but uncomplainingly, 
that it seemed as though it was meant to be. 


I 


The Swallows came. 

The two little boys, seven and eight years old, were very 
nice and well-behaved, and they were out on the sands all 
day, whatever the weather. 

Their little blue bathing-suits hung out of the bow- 
window of the first-floor front to dry, and to show every 
one that Mrs. Holloway had got a good let, in spite of the 
bad season. 

The baby’s pram stood on the lawn in front of the house, 
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with the baby lying inside as good as gold. She was only 
six months old. Miss Millingham used to peep at her 
when she went past. 

She felt rather glad that the baby was so much younger 
than Ruby. Comparisons were odious, and this was such a 
very sweet baby, and they dressed her so beautifully. 
Starchy white frocks and lovely little fluffy coats. 

Unfortunately the white frocks and the fluffy coats 
were the cause of trouble. 

Mrs. Swallow washed them herself. ‘The nurse had 
gone for her holiday, and wouldn’t come to Ocean View 
for another fortnight. 

And Mrs. Swallow wanted to dry the things in the 
kitchen and iron them at the kitchen table. 

Mrs. Holloway, point-blank, refused to allow this. Her 
courage and firmness were a source of breathless admira~ 
tion to Miss Millingham, who knew well that she herself 
never had the courage to say “No” to anybody. And 
when one’s income depended on the people whom one was 
defying, too! It was brave! Mrs. Swallow had been per- 
sistent, too. 

First of all she had asked very nicely, then she had 
spoken sharply, and finally, Mrs. Holloway said, she had 
been quite rude, and had gone off muttering something 
about thoroughly disobliging landlady, and trying some- 
where else. . . . 

“ But they’ve only been here a week to-morrow! Oh, 
that would be too dreadful! ” gasped Miss Millingham, 

“Tt’s only talk,” said Mrs. Holloway, snorting. ‘ She’s 
in the wrong, and she knows it. There was nothing said 
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about the use of the kitchen when they took the rooms, and 
if there had been I'd have set my foot down at once. It 
would put Edie out no end to have anybody messing about 
down there—you know what she is. And the fire taken 
up with hotting an iron just when I want to get the vege- 
tables going. It'd be out of the question. I don’t say I 
wouldn’t agree if it was to be once in a way; but I know 
how it’s be—give them an inch, and they’d take an ell. 
‘Take advantage, that’s what they’d do. They’re all alike. 
But no [ve said, and no [’ll stick to—otherwise there’ll be 
no end to any of it.” 

“Well, I admire you for standing out like that, Mrs. 
Holloway. I do indeed,’ Miss Millingham said tremu- 
lously. ‘‘ I know I couldn’t do it, in your place.” 

“You could if you’d got five children to educate and no 
man. After George was taken I knew the children 
wouldn’t have anybody but me to depend on; and when I 
put every bit of capital that I had—and some of it borrowed 
money at that—into this house, I knew it wasn’t any good 
playing at it. Give way once, and you'll have to give way 
always. I said to myself, I'll act fair by everybody, but 
I won’t ever be weak. And I haven’t ever been weak.” 

Mrs. Holloway certainly looked anything but weak. 
Her thin mouth was set so hard that it made a mere mauve 
line in her face. The red colour in her cheeks looked as 
though it had been burnt into them. And her eyes—small, 
blue, red-rimmed for lack of sleep—seemed to snap in 
her head. 

Miss Millingham admired her valour and her determina- 
tion immensely, and at the bottom of her heart she also 
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rather admired Mrs. Swallow for daring to defy her land- 
lady. 

Mrs. Swallow, however, had Mr. Swallow behind her. 

‘Poor Mrs. Holloway had nobody, for Miss Millingham 
acknowledged humbly that her own timid sympathy took 
no practical form. 

“-You’ve not had the training that I’ve had,” Mrs. Hol- 
loway remarked grimly. “It’s a life that shows you what 
people are like. Nothing for nothing, and precious little 
for sixpence. .. .” 

Miss Millingham was filled with compassion. It was 
for the sake of her five children that the mistress of the 
house sometimes seemed to be rather hard and grasping. 
For them she rose very, very early, and washed, and 
scrubbed, and cooked and polished, and scolded all day 
long, and went upstairs to the very top of the house, be- 
tween eleven and twelve o’clock at night, to the bed that 
she shared with little Gladys in the narrow room that was 
also Edie’s and the baby’s. 

“No wonder! ” as Miss Millingham often said to her- 
self, 

Then came another spell of wet weather, just at the end 
of the second week spent by the Swallow family at Ocean 
View. 

The baby’s washing had to be dried indoors. 

“They’ve got it hung all over the drawing-room,” Mrs. 
Holloway reported. “I didn’t say anything, of course. 
Just gave a good look at the chair backs and the sofa, and 
then asked if she’d have the fire. ‘No, thank you, Mrs. 
Holloway,’ she says, exactly like that. ‘No, thank you.’ 
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Well, of course, I don’t care. It'll save Edie’s feet, not 
having to take up the scuttle.” 

She gave a short, unpleasant laugh. 

“They’re supposed to be having friends or something to 
tea, I wonder they care to have the things about—nappies, 
and all. However, I suppose they mean to move them up 
to the bedroom. It’s nothing to do with me.” 

“They'll take ever so long to dry without a fire,” Miss 
Millingham ventured after a pause, during which she felt 
unhappy and concerned. 

“Well, exactly. Surely to goodness they might have a 
little sense! ” burst from the landlady. ‘If she asked me 
civilly, I'd let the things come downstairs. They wouldn’t 
only have taken about twenty minutes in front of the 
kitchen fire.” 

“ Oh, how good of you! But I suppose she didn’t like to 
ask. ;You—you didn’t offer, I suppose? ” 

“Me offer, after the way she spoke to me the other 
day! bP) 

This time Mrs. Holloway’s laugh was even more un- 
pleasant than it had been before. 

**T think I can hear myself. No, Miss Millingham. 
You're too soft, that’s what you are, if you’ll allow me to 
say so, But there’s reason in roasting of eggs, as the saying 
goes; and because I don’t choose to have the first-floor-front 
messing about at all hours in my kitchen, that isn’t to say 
that I wouldn’t oblige them with letting half a dozen things 
dry before the fire, if I was asked. But without they ask 
—as a favour, which it is—the things can stay wet till 


doomsday, for all J care! ” 
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‘That was Mrs. Holloway’s last word. 

But the Swallows didn’t ask—as a favour, or as anything 
else. 

A dreadful thing happened. 

Mr. Swallow, while Mrs. Holloway was out shopping one 
afternoon, and the children were at school, and Edie attend- 
ing to Ruby upstairs, Mr. Swallow, with a large pile of 
small, damp garments in his hand, came down into the 
kitchen. 

Miss Millingham, next door in the sitting-room, heard 
the unfamiliar, heavy male footsteps coming cautiously 
down the dark, steep stone staircase. 

She guessed in a minute what it was. 

Horrified, she peeped round the door; and sure enough, 
Mr. Swallow was deliberately arranging the clothes-horse 
—Mrs. Holloway’s clothes-horse—in front of the fire, and 
draping the little garments with clumsy, uncertain fingers 
over the bars. A phenomenon of which Miss Millingham 
had often read, but never experienced in her hitherto un- 
dramatic life, occurred. 

She “ groaned involuntarily.” 

And at the sound of the groan, which greatly startled 
even Miss Millingham herself, Mr. Swallow turned round 
with a swift movement. 

Ts that you, Mrs. Holloway? ” said his loud, masculine 
voice. 

“Tt’s me—I should say, it’s I!” Miss Millingham 
gasped. 

‘They exchanged a long and peculiar look. Miss Milling- 
ham had no more official standing than had her fellow 
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lodger in that kitchen, but she threw all that she felt of 
horror, reproach, and astonishment into her gaze. 

And it had no effect whatever. 

“The wife is lying down with the headache upstairs,” 
said Mr. Swallow conversationally. “‘ It’s rather too much 
for her being without Nurse and having all the three kids 
to manage. Of course, I lend a hand whenever I can.” 

And he continued to lend a hand on Mrs. Holloway’s 
clothes-horse. 

There was a sound outside. 

Miss Millingham jumped. 

The side door was pushed open, and Mrs. Holloway 
came briskly along the brief length of passage and straight 
into the kitchen. 

She was carrying a string bag that bulged with packages, 
and an umbrella, and a newspaper parcel, and a library 
book for Miss Millingham; and when she saw Mr. Swallow 
and the clothes-horse, Mrs. Holloway threw all these 
things on to a chair with violence, so that the newspaper 
parcel bounced off, and distributed loose soda and a packet 
of Lux and about a pound of loaf sugar all over the floor. 

There was something terrible, Miss Millingham felt, in 
seeing good groceries scattered about on that clean oil- 
cloth, and still more in Mrs. Holloway’s utter disregard of 
the catastrophe. 

“J can’t have these things in here, Mr. Swallow. Please 
to take them upstairs again. [ve already said to Mrs. 
Swallow that I don’t allow the use of the kitchen to my 
lodgers, as I think I made clear from the start.” 
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“Tt’s not convenient to Mrs. Swallow to dry the things: 
upstairs. ‘They won’t take long in front of a fire.” 

** A fire can be lit upstairs, if you wish.” 

“That would be spending money and giving extra work. 
without need,” said Mr. Swallow firmly. 

He stood between Mrs. Holloway and the clothes-horse,. 
looking enormous and quite inflexible. 

Mrs. Holloway, who was very small, looked just as in-- 
flexible as he did, although she was shaking from sheer 
wrath. 

“‘T’m not accustomed to being defied in my own house,” 
she said, on a rising note. 

‘And I’m not accustomed to give up anything to which 
I have a perfect right.” 

“ May I ask, Mr. Swallow, if this is your kitchen or 
- mine? ” 

This was what Edie called “ sarc.,”? and it was the worst 
possible sign in regard to the state of Mrs. Holloway’s 
temper. | 

Miss Millingham could bear it no longer, and she fled to 
the sitting-room, but she was quite unable to prevent her- 
self from standing in the open doorway, listening. - 

Very soon the affair could be heard all over the house, 
without any listening at all. 

Mrs. Holloway raised her voice to a scream, and Mr. 
Swallow shouted back at her, and Edie and Ruby stood at 
the head of the stairs, Ruby howling in terror, and Mrs. 
Swallow came down from her bedroom and went into the 
kitchen too, and they heard her say: 

“Come away, dear, for goodness’ sake—the woman is 
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drunk. Oh, do leave it. Robert, for goodness’ sake—any- 
thing to put an end to this! ” 

“T shall not! This woman has got to learn a lesson,” 
bellowed Robert. “I wouldn’t move those things now if 
the place was on fire. Impertinent, disobliging, vulgar 
lodging-house keeper m 

Then Mrs. Swallow tried the landlady. 

“Why don’t you do what you’re asked? It’s not much, 
T’m sure—ten minutes in front of the fire. I’m sure we’ve 


paid for it over and over, the amount you're getting out 
bb) 








of us with extras and all 

‘J never heard anything like it, and call yourself a lady! 
In my kitchen! ” The voice of Mrs. Holloway was now 
a hoarse scream. ‘‘ Down those things come this directly 
moment, after that! ” 

‘There were sounds—a combination of a scuffle and a 
crash. . 

“‘ That’s the clothes-horse gone over! ” gasped Edie on 
the stairs. 

Suddenly somoaiing white and sodden hurtled through 
the air, fell at Miss Millingham’s feet, and dissolved into 
a forlorn collection of little damp articles. 

The Swallows rushed out, Mrs. Swallow picking up the 
things and screaming, and Mr. Swallow saying Damn and 
Bloody and Damn, and threatening Mrs. Holloway with 
the law. 

But they were out of the kitchen, and Mrs. Holloway 
had won. 

Miss Millingham positively dared not go in and offer 
to help pick up the ruins. 
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She crept back into the sitting-room, and sat down in 
the cane rocking-chair, surprised to find that she was 
trembling. 

Certainly it had been frightful. Who would ever have 
thought it of the pleasant-spoken Mr. and Mrs. Swallow?, 
And there’d never been any bother with them before, Miss 
Millingham reminded herself. ‘The first week’s account 
had been paid in full within two hours of its appearance 
on the dining-room dinner-tray, and the items put down as 
extras had been assimilated without a hint of protest. 

And then to turn round like that! The way Mrs. Hol- 
loway had stood up to that fearful man! One couldn’t 
help but admire her, and feel sorry for her, both at once. 

It had seemed such a good let, with punctual payments, 
and no fussings about every little last scrap of cake or 
cheese, and no unreasonable demands for a hot meal on 
Sunday evenings, or anything of that sort, calculated to 
make Mrs. Holloway, in the phrase of Edie, “ take 
against” her lodgers. And to think that they’d meant to 
stay two months! Why, it would have taken the Holloways 
right through the worst of the winter, so to speak, to say 
nothing of the recommendations that it might have led to 
for another year. 

But now everything was spoilt. 

Mr. Swallow could be heard walking about overhead 
until the floor shook, and Mrs. Swallow had gone up to 
her room again. 

Perhaps to pack straightway? 

Miss Millingham could almost have cried. She looked 
out of the window, and could just see above the area steps 
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the wheels of the expensive perambulator, inside which lay 
the innocent cause of the disaster. 

Such a dear baby too; and the little boys were very 
Sweet. ... 

Miss Millingham pulled herself up at this point, feeling 
that she was becoming rather disloyal. Poor Mrs. Hol- 
loway had her own children to think of —five of them, and 
no father to look after them. She had to stand up for her- 
self, and not allow any one to put upon her, for the sake 
of the children. 

The door of the sitting-room opened with a sudden push 
from a loaded tray, and Mrs. Holloway herself came in 
with the tea-things. - 

She had taken off her hat and put on a clean overall, and 
she looked comparatively calm. 

As her eyes met Miss Millingham’s, she even gave a 
crooked smile. 

“Well! the language! That’s all I’ve got to say—the 
language! Did you hear him, Miss Millingham? And 
I shouldn’t wonder if they called themselves gentlefolk! ” 

“ Dreadful, it was.” 

** Well, they know who’s mistress in this house, and if 
you ask me, they won’t forget it in a hurry.” 

How brave Mrs. Holloway was! 

“Tt is a pity, Mrs. Holloway. I do feel sorry about it 
—really I do. They won’t leave till this week’s up, I 
suppose—dear, dear, that’ll be to-morrow! ” 

Mrs. Holloway sat down, and began to pour out some 
very black tea. 

“I’m dying for a cup before the children get in—aren’t 
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you? No, zhey won’t ‘leave, Miss Millingham—they’ll 
stay their two months all right. I’m not afraid of that. 
I had to stand firm, you see, placed the way I am; but it’s 
over now.” 

Miss Millingham drew up her chair to the table, mar- 
velling. 

“ Help yourself, Miss Millingham, and pass the marge, 
if you will do, please. No, there’s no fear of their leav- 
ing—they know very well when they’re well off. And of 
course, come to that, I know very well when [ve got a 
good let. But, letting rooms, the life teaches one what 
people are like, and how to treat them. 

“*Tt’s just the way things are .. .” 
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LIA DESPARD was the only one of his friends whom 
Bertie Helston felt to be quite disinterested in her advice. 
Almost all the women whom he knew well—and Bertie 
was the kind of man who either knew a woman very well 
indeed, or else didn’t know her at all—every one of them 
told him that he ought to marry. 

Since leaving India, Bertie had been compelled to realise 
that in England unmarried men of means, tall and not ill- 
looking, good at games, fond of dancing, and not much 
over forty years old, are at least as rare as the dodo, the 
goa, the roc, or any other extinct animal known to the 
exponents of cross-word puzzles. 

In the East, where Bertie had done admirable work for 
five-and-twenty years, his bachelordom had not been at all 
remarkable. Most of the men with whom he had been 
associated there had been bachelors, or else their wives had 


heen with the children at Home, and they had behaved as 


though they were bachelors. 

But here, in Ashbridge! 

Everybody he knew_said, “ You really ought to marry,” 
and everybody he knew possessed an unmarried sister, or 
sisters, an unmarried daughter, or daughters, or sisters-in- 
law, and hundreds of unmarried, lively, wistful, visiting 
girl-friends, of rather more than girl age. 

It was really impossible for Bertie, although a reasonably 
modest man, to suppose that all these advisers were entirely 

87 
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actuated by a pure and altruistic desire for his greater hap- 
piness only. 

But Mrs. Despard he did quite feel to be disinterested. 

Up till last month, she and her husband had been still in 
India, and for the past four years Julia’s reiterated advice 
to Bertie had been transmitted through the medium of an 
occasional mail letter only. He could give her full credit 
for the sincerity and the friendliness of her intentions. 

There were times, even, when, reflecting upon his in- 
genuous friend, or re-reading her letters before destroying 
them, Bertie Helston almost felt that she was right. 

He might be happier married. 

He liked the house at Ashbridge, but a woman—the right 
‘woman—might lend it additional charm. 

It was a pretty house, and extremely comfortable, quite 
deserving of the encomiums of the house-agents: “ Electric 
light, constant hot water and every modern convenience.” 

At the back of the house was a garden, with trees to screen 
it from the neighbouring enclosures, and there was even a 
tennis court. 

It had a garage to accommodate the Morris-Oxford car 
in which Bertie went up to town every morning to his 
London office, and returned every evening. In fact, as 
quite a number of his visitors said—always with an air of 
rather daring originality—there was everything except a 
lady of the house. 

“T shall never marry now. I’m past the dangerous 
age,’ Bertie declared with perhaps rather more confidence 
than he felt. 

“ Wait till George and I come home. We'll find you 
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a wife,” wrote Julia Despard. ‘ And when you see how 
happy we are, you won’t be content to remain a lonely 
bachelor.” 

He knew that George Despard’s marriage had been a 
very happy one. When Julia had first come out, as a bride, 
to India, they had shared Bertie’s bungalow until their 
own was built. She had not, in the slightest degree, inter- 
fered in his friendship with old George. Indeed, after a 
short time, Julia and he had formed a close friendship of 
their own. 

Had Bertie Helston been some years younger than he was 
when he first knew Julia, it would have been to her that 
he would have confided his various affairs—for he had had 
at least half a dozen, two of them serious for the woman, 
and one of them serious for himself. But Bertie, even 
then, had been too old a hand for confidences. And it was 
one of the things he most liked about Julia, that she had 
never sought them. 

She was simply a dear. 

If Julia Despard had not been the wife of his best and 
oldest friend, he might even have fallen in love with her. 

Like nine men out of every ten, Bertie was extremely 
constant to a definite physical type, and it happened to be 
one to which Mrs. Despard, in those days, had very nearly 
conformed, 

He was attracted by a slim carriage, hair inclining to any 
shade of auburn, the peculiarity of allure that in Victorian 
days was called dashing, and a subtle, but decided, con- 
formity in dress and coiffure to the very latest fashion. 

Julia Despard, when he had last seen her, waving to him 
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from the docks as he took his final departure from Bombay, 
had been of this type, save that she was never.“ dashing.” 

He wondered whether, in five years, she had changed a 
great deal. 

Five years was too long a stretch for any woman to stay 
out East, and she had had three babies . . . 

Bertie was glad to think that the Despards now were 
coming home for good. They were to arrive in a very few 
days. Bertie had engaged rooms for them at one of the 
smaller, less expensive, hotels in Kensington. 

A final, ecstatic letter from Julia, posted at Marseilles, 
had just reached him. 

‘€ We are coming all the way round by sea, as I can’t face 
the long overland journey with the three mites and Ayah, 
and they say we shall reach Tilbury at about eight o’clock 
on Saturday next. I’m simply too excited for words! I 
shall take the children straight to our hotel and settle them 
in, and you may count on my ringing you up in the after- 
noon. George, of course, will have to report to the firm, 
and both he and I have the usual arrears to make up with 
the doctors and dentists and shopping. However, I don’t 
feel I mind anything, now we’re so nearly home for good. 
When I think of the poor souls who have to leave their 
babies in England or else send their men back alone, I feel 
we've been too lucky for words. 

“It will be nice to see you again and to show you the 
children, and hear all your news. Thank you very, very 
much for taking so much trouble about the rooms. Per- 
haps, after all, it’s been lucky for us that ‘Mrs. Bertie ’ 
hasn’t materialised yet, or you wouldn’t have had so much 
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time to devote to our concerns! But just wait till you see 
what the ideal home of people who are as happily married 
as George and [ are, can be like. You, of all people, dear 
old Bertie, could make some nice, sweet girl just as happy 
as George makes me.” 

Certainly, Julia was an incurable sentimentalist. Bertie, 
faintly but not unpleasantly cynical, doubted, no more than 
any other self-respecting bachelor doubts, his complete 
ability to make any nice, sweet girl reasonably happy. What 
he did doubt was whether any nice, sweet girl could do as 
much for him. He looked round his comfortable sitting- 
room. An excellent after-dinner cup of coffee stood on a 
little table beside his own large brown-leather armchair, 
drawn close up before a blazing log-fire. 

His pipe-rack was within reach of his hand, so was his 
tobacco-jar, so was the shelf on which stood a thoroughly 
representative medley of his favourite books. (Handley 
Cross, Decameron of Boccaccio, a novel by Elinor Glyn, 
one by W. J. Locke, a volume of the Badminton series, 
half a dozen copies of Blackwood’s Magazine, and a num- 
ber of books on sport or travel in the East.) 

Two adoring dogs, that lived only for the hour of 
Bertie’s return from the office every day, provided him with 
all the company that he required. 

Little Bangs, the terrier, lay curled up on his knees, and 
Susan, the spaniel, slept with her nose resting against his 
foot. 

The black cat, Salammbo, prowled quietly about the 
room, every now and then rubbing against Bertie’s leg with 
loud, affectionate purrings. 
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There was not another sound to disturb the comfortable | 
quiet, but Bertie knew that in the back premises the admi- 
rable Browns, experienced cook and efficient parlour-maid, 
were taking all the necessary steps to ensure his having the 
minimum of trouble, as well as the maximum of comfort, 
with regard to food, drink, warmth and repose throughout 
the next twenty-four hours. 

The Browns were treasures, although expensive treasures. 
Bertie had more than a suspicion, however, that no money 
could have purchased them for any establishment other than 
a bachelor one. 

He read Julia Despard’s letter again, smiling at the 
characteristic phraseology of it, and wondered whether it 
was of design that she had made not a single allusion to 
Ivy Abbott. If so, that was rather subtle of Julia. 

Three months ago she had written and asked him to 
call upon her cousins, the Abbotts, newly arrived in Ash- 
bridge. 

Since then, he had seen them very, very often—especially 
Ivy, the daughter of the house. They had motored to- 
gether, played golf together, been to the theatre together, 
and, now that summer was coming, they were planning to 
enter for the Ashbridge tennis tournament together. 

Ivy Abbott was twenty-eight, although she looked a good 
deal less, and was just sufficiently sophisticated for Bertie’s 
taste. 

She rouged becomingly, had had her red-brown hair 
smartly shingled at least six months before anybody else in 
Ashbridge, and was a beautiful and indefatigable dancer. 
She was always well dressed, and knew exactly what 
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best suited her slim, flat, upright boyishness of outline. 

Her conversation was stimulating and amusing, and there 
was nothing that she was afraid to say. 

Bertie Helston knew himself to be strongly attracted. by 
her, and she had certainly given him every reason to sup- 
pose that the attraction was mutual. 

It would not, if it ever came to anything, be an affair 
of all-for-love-and-the-world-well-lost—but then Bertie 
was not looking for romance and neither was Ivy Abbott. 

Most probably she was not even looking for a husband, 
since she was young, and of a type to attract men easily. 

Strangely enough, this added to her charm. Julia Des- 
pard, that kind-hearted and transparent matchmaker, had 
certainly not been without design in sending Bertie to call 
upon the Abbotts. It was but further proof of her innocent 
artfulness that she had never so much as written in any sub- 
sequent letters: 

“¢ What do you think of my cousin Ivy Abbott? ” 

Perhaps she believed that she could answer the question 
herself. 

* Which is more than I can do, Bangs old chap,” Bertie 
muttered confidentially to the terrier. 

All the same, he knew that he had never been so near to 
marriage since the frenzied hour, dead and all-but-forgot- 
ten these twenty years, when he had proposed—on board a 
P. and O. and by moonlight, too—to a pretty missionary- 
woman, seven years his senior. A missionary—and then 
Ivy Abbott! 

He drew his chair rather closer to the fire, smiling 


_ reminiscently. 
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The Despards asked Bertie to dine at their hotel with 
them—on their very first night in England. Julia Despard 
rang him up on the telephone. It was delightful of her to 
be in such a hurry—but when the telephone bell rang Bertie 
was standing beside his own Bechstein, looking at, rather 
than listening to, Ivy Abbott playing revue selections, and 
he unhesitatingly damned the insistent clamour of the 
telephone. : 


“ Hallo—hallo—who is it? Can’t hear a word. No— 
> 





don’t stop, Ivy—please—it can’t be anyone 

She laughed and stopped playing. 

“Mrs. Who? Oh—oh, I say! Mrs. Despard—I 
couldn’t catch the name. Hallo, Julia! this is simply splen- 
did! How are you—how’s old George—how are the 
kids . .. ? That’s good. . . . I say, it’s splendid to hear 
your voice again. ... I bet you haven’t altered. . .. 
Nonsense. I’m longing to see them, and you too. ... 
That’s awfully kind of you, but are you really sure you 
want me to-night? Don’t you want to—to unpack or 
something? . . . Oh, I'd simply love to, of course. Yes 

. oh, thanks—what’s that?—yes . . .” 

Ivy had disturbingly risen from the piano and was at 
his elbow, her auburn hair touching his shoulder, and her 
white hand extended for the receiver. 

** Wait and see.” 

_ He tried to hold Ivy off with one hand, acutely conscious 
of the sex-appeal that she always contrived to diffuse. 
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“You little . . . Here, wait a minute, Exchange—I’ve 
not finished yet—yes, another three minutes a 

“I want to speak to Julia myself. Let go this minute, 
Bertie.” 

“T won’t. Go back to your place like a good girl, and 
Pll ask her if m 

“What is happening? ” came Julia’s voice plaintively 
over the wires. “ Are you still there, Bertie? ” 

“Yes, I am—oh, confound this—you really are a little 
devil 27 

Ivy had succeeded in deftly wrenching the receiver out 
of his hand and he was forced to yield his place to her. 

Half-rueful and half-laughing, Bertie shook his fist at 
her, and retired from her pre-eminently disturbing prox- 
imity. 

“ Hallo, old thing—that really you? . . .” Ivy’s voice 
was always light and mocking and superlatively cool. 
“Don’t you know . . . Yes, of course it’s Ivy. I always 
come in and mix him a cocktail or two on Saturday after- 
noons, when he hasn’t got to go to the office, you know. 
It’s the only way of seeing he doesn’t drink too many . . .” 

She shot a glance at him sideways, out of her laughing, 
impudent red-brown eyes, between faintly darkened thick 
lashes. 

“* How sweet of you, Ju! But I should be frightfully in 
the way, I know—you’ll want to talk about old times, and 
all that . . .. No, really, Ju, I don’t think I’ll come . . .” 

“¢ Why not? ” Bertie murmured. “ Is that to-night, for 
dinner? Be a sport, Ivy, and say you'll go. I'll run you 


bP) 


up. 
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“ Dear old thing, I'll come another time, may I? ” Ivy 
immediately said with great sweetness to the telephone. 
“Yes, do write. I’m frightfully full up next week, I 
know, but I’m going to a show one night that I could easily 
chuck.” 

* No, by Jove, you don’t! ” ejaculated Bertie, with whom 
she had promised to do a theatre in town on the following 
Wednesday. 

Ivy opened her eyes at him very wide. ‘‘ Good-bye! ” 
she called. ‘“‘ Bertie’s simply wild with excitement, Julia. 
I can see you’re an old flame of his.” 

Then she rang off and calmly faced the indignant Bertie. 

“What is the matter? ” 

*€ Look here, you wretched kid, why couldn’t you say 
you’d go round there to-night? I could have taken you, 
and seen you home again. And what’s all that about chuck- 
ing the show on Wednesday? ” 

** But I didn’t say anything about Wednesday, did I? 
Do you think you’re the only person I have engagements 
with? ” 

She burst out laughing at his disconcerted expression. 

“One more cocktail and then I must go.” 

He gave her the cocktail. 

“Play some more first—do. . . .” 

He wanted to detain her, although he scarcely knew why. 

When she began to play again, instead of jazz-time Ivy 
Abbott suddenly broke into a ¢rois-temps that had been 
fashionable four or five years earlier. It took Bertie Hels- 
ton back, with a sudden rush, to the Club at the Indian hill- 
station where he had spent his last leave before coming 
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home. He had danced to that tune with Julia Despard. 
- . . The combined influence of the cocktails, the already 
old-fashioned lilt of the valse, the provocativeness of Ivy, 
and the echo of Julia’s voice over the telephone, produced 
in Bertie Helston an agreeable, reminiscent sentimentality 
that he did not attempt to combat. 

He dropped back into his armchair again—Ivy reminded 
him of her cousin sometimes, but she had the spice of devil- 
ment in her that Julia had always lacked. ‘Though, per- 
haps, if Julia hadn’t been so ridiculously in love with her 
own husband... 

Bertie smiled to himself. 

When all was said and done, old George was one of the 
best, and one rather loved Julia for the charming, old-fash- 
ioned naiveté of her wifely devotion. How pretty she’d 
looked that night at the Club... he hoped she hadn’t 
changed much. Certainly, judging by her letters, she was 
just the same simple, enthusiastic, affectionate spirit. 

George Despard had been in luck when he married Julia. 

The valse slipped into a minor key, and engendered in 
Bertie a sensation of melancholy, but still pleasing, self-pity. 

He was a lonely beggar. Julia and all of them were 
right. A home wasn’t a home without a wife and children. 
There was some point in George Despard’s buying a house, 
and shoving furniture into it, and making the garden nice 
—there’d be a pretty woman to receive his friends, and 
children to enjoy the flowers, and to run races round the 
lawn—but it was all rather pointless for a man who had 


no one to come after him. 
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Bertie heaved an enormous sigh, and the music stopped. 

“Tl have to fly,” said Ivy. 

She caught up her tiny, absurd little hat, that looked 
like a round tapestry mosaic in navy-blue and vermilion-red, 
crushed it over her short hair at exactly the smartest possible 
angle, without looking in the glass, twisted her blue and red 
scarf round her neck, and was at the door by the time Bertie 
was on his feet. 

** Bye-bye, old thing. See you to-morrow.” 

She threw him a kiss with the tips of her ungloved fingers. 

** But where—when? ” 

“Oh, anywhere—any old time. Blow along to tea, if 
you like.” 

He went out and watched her efficient starting of her 
little car. 

Ivy hated offers of help, and Bertie had learnt not to 
make them. Besides, she obviously knew far more about 
the thing than he did. ‘There were times when one was 
inclined to think that Ivy knew more about most things 
than one did oneself. 

Bertie murmured this phrase to himself, but it was only 
a phrase born of his disconcertment and her witchery. He 
naturally did not really suppose that any woman knew more 
than any man. 

He went back to the fire and the dogs again, until it was 
time to dress for his dinner with the Despards. 

The hotel was a small and pretentious one, and on his 
arrival there Bertie was requested to “take a seat in the 
lounge ” while a small page ran breathlessly upstairs to 
summon Mrs. Despard. 
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Julia never had been punctual, he reflected indulgently. 

She kept him waiting for some time, sending down an 
apologetic message and assurances of being ready “ im- 
mediately,” by the breathless page. 

It was just like Julia to have asked a guest to dinner on 
the very night of their arrival! 

An enormous mountain of luggage caught his eye, piled 
in a corner near the lift, and he recognised with some 
amusement G.F.D. and J.D. painted on the large trunks, 
the shabby hold-alls and the innumerable suit-cases. A bat- 
tered pram flanked the heap, and a child’s cane armchair. 

So that was how George travelled nowadays, was it? 
Bertie supposed, not without distaste, that it was inevitable, 
if one had a family and that family had to be transported 
from one quarter of the globe to another. 

His gaze, as though involuntarily fascinated, continued 
to explore the dim recesses of that corner by the lift. 

It was. 

That long, shallow object, of which the interior glim- 
mered dully white, was unmistakably a baby’s bath! 

Bertie could hardly credit it—but there it actually was. 

There must surely, he disgustedly reflected, be gross mis- 
management somewhere, if a thing like that had to be 
dragged about the world in the train of a decent man’s be- 
longings. Couldn’t a baby be washed in an ordinary bath, 
or a basin or something? Why should it have to advertise 
its ablutions in that revolting fashion? Something stood 
up in the interior of the bath that looked exactly like a pair 
of kitchen scales with a wicker-tray surmounting it, but 
Bertie supposed it could hardly be that. 


\ 
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Overcome by horrified curiosity, he tiptoed over to the 
mountain and looked inside the bath. ‘The mysterious ob- 
ject was a weighing machine, with a clock face. He sup- 
posed that the children’s food had to be weighed or some- 
thing . .. A couple of small enamel saucepans were 
sprawling, in an abandoned way, at the foot of the weigh- 
ing machine. Feeling as though he had pried into some in- 
decent spectacle, Bertie returned to his chair. 

With a sense of profanity, he fervently thanked God that 
Ivy Abbott had not come and was not now sitting beside 
him. He had no wish to look again at the Despards’ lug- 
gage, but something kept on drawing his eyes unwillingly 
towards it. 

Then an ayah—the Despards’ ayah, of course—glided 
through the hall and momentarily distracted his attention. 

She carried over one arm a soggy-looking mass of linen. 
Bertie could not guess of what its component parts con- 
sisted, and indeed, he found himself shuddering at the 
thought of doing so. But he gathered without effort—al- 
most without wishing to do so—the errand on which she 
had come downstairs. 

The soggy mass required drying. 

It was the ayah’s mission to explain this to the hall- 
porter, and to ask, evidently, where she could carry her 
burden. In order to emphasise the importance of her re- 
quest, she detached a white spongy square from the mass, 
unfolded it, and held it aloft in her small, slim brown 
hands, waving it slowly up and down in the air. 

Bertie, at that moment, would have paid quite a large 
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sum of money sooner than have to meet the hall-porter’s 
eyes. 

Fortunately, this supreme discomfort was not destined to 
be his. 

A hurrying, rustling figure, swiftly descending the shal- 
low stairs, brought the discussion to an end. ‘The ayah ut- 
tered a soft rapid complaint in Hindustani, and her mis- 
tress spoke to the hall-porter. 

‘The ayah, the soggy bundle and the hall-porter vanished 
somewhere to the rear of the hotel premises. 

Bertie Helston sprang up to greet Julia Despard and 
her husband. 

“ Isn?tithisesplendid |. 205.. 

“* How are you, old man? ” 


“‘ Bertie, I can hardly believe it’s true. It seems years 
33 





since we met 

“Tt is years! ” 

“< Bertie, you’ve not changed a bit.” 

“‘ Neither have you,” said Bertie’s lips valiantly, while 
his mind was conscious of profound dismay at the alteration 
in both of the Despards, but especially in Julia. 

Could five years—even five years in India—have 
wrought such havoc? 

Her complexion had gone—perhaps that was to be ex- 
pected—she was freckled and sallow where she had once 
been pink-and-white. Her hair had lost its colour and the 
old-fashioned way in which she was wearing it looked 
dowdy and untidy by comparison with the smooth and shorn 
heads to which one had grown accustomed, 
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Worst of all, Julia had lost her figure. She was un- 
deniably fat. 

It made her look much older than Bertie knew her to be. 

George was fat, too, and the hair on the top of his head 
was very thin indeed. 

The clothes of both George and Julia presented a strange 
appearance—no doubt due to much packing and unpacking 
—as of clothes that had been slept in all night. 

‘Come in to dinner,” Julia said, and preceded the two 
men into the coffee-room, still talking. They exchanged 
news of old acquaintances and reminiscences of India, re- 
viving old, half-forgotten jokes and little personalities. 

It was with more sincerity than logic that Bertie, for 
the second time, exclaimed: 

“You've not altered, Julia! ” 

She hadn’t—in herself. She was the same enthusiastic, 
good-hearted, talkative creature that she had always been. 
She was as devoted to George as she had been on their 
honeymoon days. It was quite obvious that theirs was, as 
she had written, a happy marriage. 

“ Bertie, I’m longing to show you the children,” she said 
eagerly. 

“ By Jove, yes, ’m looking forward toseeing them. Let 
me see, the eldest must be—how old? ” 

For the life of him he couldn’t remember whether the 
Despard children were boys or girls, or judiciously divided. 

“Rachel is nearly five, and everyone takes her for six 
years old at the very least—she’s so tall for her age, and 
so forward. ‘The boy is three and a half, and Baby is just 
going to be two. Bertie, I’m simply longing to see you 
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with Rachel. You know, it was too funny on board ship— 
that mite had all the men at her feet. They simply adored 
her—they really did.” 

Bertie smiled politely. ‘The conquests of five-year-old 
coquettes left him entirely unmoved. 

“Following in mother’s footsteps,” he suggested lightly. 

Julia disregarded the personal allusion utterly. 

““T must tell you what happened at Colombo. We left 
little Georgie and Baby on board, with ayah (she’s per- 
fectly to be trusted, P’ve had her since Georgie was born), 
and it was so hot, and poor Baby was horribly worried with 
her teeth (even the ship’s doctor said he’d never seen a child 
take such a time over two back teeth). Well, George and 
I took Rachel on shore. As we got off the launch on to the 
jetty—but I must just go back a little bit, to something that 
happened on board, to make you understand. . . .” 

Julia did “ go back a little.” She retreated into inane 
and complicated labyrinths of recollections—things that had 
been said in front of the infant Rachel, things that she had 
replied, things that she had understood, not understood, mis- 
’ understood. .. . 

And George—George who had had a reputation for years 
as a most amusing fellow, and a bit of a raconteur—George, 
who must have heard the tale of his child’s vaunted precoc- 
ity at least once before, and probably more than once— 
George sat by, with a fatuous smile, and listened to every 
word of Julia’s involved and pointless narrative and said 
at the end of it—“ Pretty good, for a thing of five, isn’t 
ite? 

“‘ Not five yet,” said Julia. 
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“ Not five, yet! ” cried George. ‘‘ And I say, darling, 
tell him about that time we let the kiddie sit up to dinner 
in the saloon. D’you* remember how everyone laughed, 
when she began about the golliwog? ” 

“You tell him,” said Julia fondly. 

“No, no—you tell it so much better than I do. Goon.” 

Julia went on. 

She went on after the golliwog anecdote had been re- 
ceived with a forced and meaningless “‘ Ha-ha”’ by Bertie, 
she went on after he had twice attempted to change the con- 
versation, after he had abruptly interrupted her with some 
quite irrelevant enquiry about their plans, she went on after 
George himself had ceased to second her with interpola- 
tions: “‘ Yes, but don’t forget how she looked up at the man 
himself . . .” and “ It was the way the little mite said it, 
that made it so funny: 2 

It must have been, Bertie reflected sardonically. 





At last dinner was over, and Julia said: “ I’m going up 
to the family while ayah has her supper. Shall I find you 
in the lounge? ” 

“Don’t stay with them all night, darling,” was the in- 
direct reply of George. 

“The baby is in our room,” he added earnestly as his 
wife went upstairs. “The poor little soul is cutting her 
two-year-old teeth. She’s really a bit young for that, and 
she’s having a baddish time. Julia was up with her for 
nearly two hours last night, and then I took her on for a 
bit.” 

But it was easier to divert George than Julia from nurs- 
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ery topics. He allowed himself to be drawn into a discus- 
sion on politics. Coffee was brought to them in the lounge. 
The mountain of luggage, to Bertie’s great relief, had dis- 
appeared, 

The two men had each drunk a cup of indifferently- 
made hotel coffee and had smoked a couple of cigarettes 
apiece, when George, who had been showing signs of pre- 
occupation, thrust an evening paper at his friend—who had 
already ‘seen it before leaving home—and begged to be 
excused while he went to see what was detaining Julia. 

“ She wears herself out with those children,” said George 
apologetically. 

Bertie Helston thought of Julia Despard as he had first 
seen her. There was—or rather there had been—a like- 
ness between her and Ivy Abbott: allowing for the differ- 
ence in outlook and in manners between the pre-war and 
the post-war young woman, those two had undoubtedly be- 
longed to the same type. But Julia, now, was quite differ- 
ent. She did not resemble Ivy Abbott in the very least. 

Ivy was smart, amusing, independent and intriguing. 

Julia, dear Julia, was the exponent of an “ ideally happy 
married life.” 

And she did look happy. And George looked happy. 

‘They wEreE happy. 

Bertie recognised it fully. 

When they came downstairs again, to tell him simultane- 
ously, and in almost identical words, that Baby had fallen 
asleep holding Daddy’s thumb against her face, the Des- 
pards told him about their plans. 
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They were going to buy a house. 

They couldn’t afford anything expensive, with the chil- 
dren to bring up. 

It must have a garden, though, because of the children. 

Jt must be near a town, because of lessons for Rachel. 
(Long account of Rachel’s precocious talent for drawing.) 
Tt must be in the country, because of little Georgie’s tend- 
ency to croup. (Distressing description of little Georgie’s 
last attack.) 

It really ought to be somewhere near the sea, because 
of Baby. (Anecdote of Baby’s exploits in her new bathing- 
pants at a very early age indeed.) 

“Tt certainly can’t be a large house,” said Julia. ‘“ Be- 
cause we couldn’t afford it, but I do hope we shall be able 
to manage a couple of spare bedrooms. I want you to come 
out to us for lots and lots of week-ends, Bertie—and I’m 
going to get some really nice girls to meet you. (You’ve 
been a bachelor long enough.” 

“By Jove,” said George. ‘‘ When you see what our 
home life is, youll never be happy till you’ve got a wife 
and half a dozen kiddies of your own.” 

“Good night,” said Bertie. And he added: “ Thank you 
very much indeed, both of you.” 

Then he drove back to Ashbridge. 

The dogs and Salammbo were gratified at the effusive 
demonstrations with which their master, late that evening, 
greeted them on his return. 

It almost seemed as though he had never sufficiently ap- 
preciated them, and the deep leather armchair, and the blaz- 
ing fire, and the comfortable, orderly room, before. 
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He sat there until long after one o’clock, smoking his 
pipe, with little Bangs curled up on his knees, Susan asleep, 
her nose resting against his foot, and Salammbo rubbing con- 
tentedly against his leg every now and then. 

He thought of Ivy Abbott, and of Julia Despard, and of 
George, and of the luggage in the corner by the lift, and 
of the conversation at dinner, and again of Ivy Abbott... . 


Bertie Helston has not proposed to Ivy Abbott, who is 
now engaged to be married to somebody else. Although 
many people in Ashbridge have expressed surprise and dis- 
appointment at this, such are the unique attributes of Bertie 
that his popularity has not in any way diminished. In fact, 
as he continues to remain a bachelor, it continues to increase. 











EX DELLA TORRE had left her convent only 
six months ago, with Chiara and Maddalena, and 
Regina and Agnése. 

But what a six months it had been! 

Like many Italian girls, she had been sent to the big con- 
vent in Rome at eight years old, and there she had remained 
for nearly ten years, without ever going home. Her parents 
had come to see her almost every Sunday after Benediction, 
and very often on the Thursday half-holiday as well. 
Sometimes—very rarely—she went out with her mother. 
But she never went home to the palazzo where her nonno, 
like a patriarch, lived with the married son and his wife— 
Elena’s parents—and his widowed daughter and her little 
boy, and his unmarried daughter, Francesca, and an old, old 
cousin, whom everyone called la cugina Luisa. 

Elena and her parents occupied the Mezzanino, or middle 
floor, and the grandfather and Francesca were on the 
ground floor—where the marble hall and the finest recep- 
tion-rooms were—and la cugina Luisa lived with them. 
The widow and her child had the top floor. 

Elena had been very happy at the convent. Her chief 
ambition had been to be very good, and to receive the Blue 
Ribbon for good conduct before she left, and to be awarded 
the first prize in English, in Painting, and in Sacred History. 

She did not, like Maddalena, aspire to the novitiate. She 
knew that her destiny was a suitable marriage that would 


be arranged for her very soon after she left school. 
III 
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Further than this her thoughts seldom took her, for the 
nuns had taught her to be modest, and no modest girl ever 
thought about her future husband until he was introduced 
to her. 

Her great friend, Chiara Lucchesi, had been married 
within six months of leaving school. But then Chiara was 
exceedingly pretty, a fair Sicilian, with eyes that might have 
belonged to an English girl, they were so blue. But she 
was not gaunt and bony and tall and flat, as English girls too 
often were, but small and well-shaped. 

She had been very much admired in Roman Society, and 
as her parents were rich, as well as noble, there had been 
a choice of suitors. Chiara had been allowed to show her 
preference. “That was the new fashion, copied from the 
English and the Americans. Girls were allowed a voice in 
the final decision, especially if there were two or three gre- 
tendants, as in the case of Chiara. 

Elena hardly ever saw Chiara, now that she was married. 
The young married women all consorted together, and asked 
one another to tea—another English craze that had lately 
taken root in Rome—and the newly come-out girls were not 
expected to take part in their gatherings. Elena saw Chiara 
at High Mass on Sundays sometimes, or they exchanged 
waves of the hand when Chiara, in her smart limousine, 
passed Elena driving with her mother and aunt on the 
Pincio in the cool of the evenings. 

Chiara looked very happy and prosperous, and always 
wore lovely clothes, and a long string of pearls that her 
husband had given her. 
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Elena, when she thought about it at all, supposed in a 
vague, innocent way that later on Chiara would have a lacy, 
frilly baby, with curly hair, that would be taken out in the 
Borghese Gardens, carefully swaddled, carried in the arms 
of its nurse. 

Sooner or later everyone who got married had a lacy, 
frilly baby, that grew into a toddling, amusing little child. 
La mama always talked about her children as though they 
were prettier and cleverer and more amusing than any- 
body else’s. 

Elena was fond of little children, and hoped to have some 
herself, although she had never quite forgotten an unfortu- 
nate incident at the convent, when she had once asked an 
elderly nun if anyone could have a baby without having a 
husband. 

The startled hush and the frown that she had received in 
reply, even more than the subsequent confiscation of her 
good-conduct ribbon for the week, had fully impressed upon 
Elena’s young mind the obvious connection between mar- 
riage, babies, and the gravest impropriety. 

Like every other well-born Roman girl, Elena had been 
brought up under a system of the closest supervision. She 
had never been allowed to read novels, to go to a theatre, 
or to speak to a man who was neither a priest, a servant, 
nor a near relation. Even her correspondence had always 
been overlooked by the nuns. 

And then, just after her seventeenth birthday, quite 
suddenly everything was changed. 

She went to live at home, and she was taken “ into the 
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world” by her parents. ‘That meant balls, the opera, eve- 
ning parties at the French and British Embassies, receptions 
at home. 

Evening dress, at first, made Elena very shy. The nuns 
had been so particular about high collars and long sleeves— 
for the sake of modesty—even in the hottest weather. But 
Mama said it was quite different now, and so it was, evi- 
dently, since everybody did it. 

_ Her black curly hair was shingled, since it was the fash- 
ion, and she liked that, although it did make her look like 
a little girl. 

Her great-uncle, the Cardinal, did not approve of the 
shingling. He quoted San Paolo, and said that the Madonna 
would not have shingled her hair nor smoked cigarettes. 
(Neither did Elena smoke cigarettes—but her mother did, 
and the Cardinal thought that her mother should not have 
done so.) 

Cardinal Giuseppe—which was what they called him in 
the family—was very kind to Elena. 

She knew that he took a great interest in her future, and 
that when it came to the question of marriage the ultimate 
decision would rest as much with him as with her father 
and grandfather. 

But she enjoyed the operas and the balls and the new 
clothes so much that she had, in those six months since 
leaving school, almost forgotten about being married. 

One day she was allowed to go to the convent to see 
Maddalena, who had just entered the novitiate there. 

The Marchesa della Torre left her at the door, and said 
that she would call for her in an hour, but at the end of an 
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hour and a half she telephoned to say that she had been 
detained. Could the dear Sisters be so very good as to send 
someone home with Elena? 

Yes, that could be arranged. 

“Don’t walk through the Corso, Elena, of course. 
Come through the Borghese Gardens,” directed the Mar- 
chesa down the telephone. 

“Yes, Mama.” 

“The Mees can go with you. She will be delighted to 
have a walk,” said the nun who had been entertaining 
Elena in the parlour. 

The Mees had come to the convent since Elena had left 
it. She was an Irish girl, and taught music and English to 
the pupils in return for her board and lodging. 

She was twenty-five, which, by Italian standards, is not 
very young, and since she was British there would be no 
impropriety in her walking back by herself. Indeed, the 
nuns found her very useful in taking the children to the 
dentist or in doing any necessary shopping, since she was, as 
they said, always delighted to have an excuse for a walk. 

**She really is charming,” said the nun in the parlour, 
although with a hint of apology in her tone, to Elena. 
“The children like her very much, and she is so good- 
tempered and so unselfish. And a good Catholic, of course. 
‘The Irish are much more pious than the English, but both 
have the same mania for baths and open windows.” And 
she sighed, for baths and open windows are almost equally 
unpopular in Roman establishments. 

A message was sent to the Mees, and in a few minutes 
she came into the parlour and was introduced to Elena, 
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They spoke English—Elena almost perfectly, and the 
Mees with a suspicion of a brogue. Elena thought she 
would have been pretty if she hadn’t had the misfortune 
to have red hair. But her complexion was lovely. Her 
name was Anna O’Brien. 

The sudden chill of the brief Roman twilight was in the 
air as they went out of the big white convent and down the 
steps into the Piazza di Spagna, where the flower-vendors 
were rapidly packing away their unsold flowers into baskets. 

The girls made polite conversation at first. “They talked 
about the nuns and the girls at the convent, and Elena 
asked how many times Anna had been to St. Peter’s and if 
she hoped to have a sight of the Holy Father before leav- 
ing Rome. 

“<T do that,” cried Anna. ‘‘ The nuns’ll fix it for me if 
they can. They’ve promised. It’ll be my only chance, 
most likely, in the whole of my life.” 

“‘ If you like Rome, you'll come back again,” said Elena. 
** How long are you staying? ” 

“Till after Christmas. ‘That’s about eight months more. 
Tl have had more than a year in Italy, so Pll not need to 
grumble.” 

Indeed, she did not look like grumbling. Elena, like all 
Italians, a good physiognomist, thought that she had never 
seen a happier, franker face than that of the Mees. She 
radiated health and good spirits and light-heartedness. 

When they arrived at the palazzo, Elena would have 
liked to ask the Mees to come in and rest, before her walk 
back to the convent, but Mama was out, and la cugina 
Luisa would certainly never be able to understand 
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that any young woman who walked about in the streets of 
Rome by herself could be respectable. 

“Thank you very much for coming with me,” said 
Elena shyly. “I hope I shall see you next time I come to 
the convent.” 

“That'll be nice. I hope so, too,” said Anna O’Brien, 
smiling. 

Elena watched her slim, tall figure walking quickly away. 

The British were all mad, of course; but why should 
it be quite right for their girls to walk about by themselves 
and so terribly wrong for Italian girls? Elena asked her- 
self this, but she did not ask anybody else, because, although 
her parents were most indulgent and affectionate to her, 
they had but one answer to questions of that sort: 

“You will understand when you are married. A young 
girl has no need to understand: she has only to obey.” 

Something about Anna O’Brien—her air of freedom per- _ 
haps—made Elena feel a little wistful. 

She forgot her feeling soon afterwards, for there was an 
evening party at the palazzo, and she had a new frock, all 
white and silver. 

** Come to me when you are dressed,” said her mother. 

When Elena appeared, the Marchesa scrutinised her very 
carefully, advised her to alter the position of her shoulder- 
knot of lilies-of-the-valley by exactly a quarter of an inch, 
and kissed her very kindly. 

“Tt is important,” she said, seriously and significantly, 
‘that you should look well to-night.” 

Elena, suddenly startled, gazed up at her mother. The 
Marchesa smiled reassuringly. 
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“‘ Nothing is decided, dearest; but naturally in the life 
of every young girl who has not a vocation to the religious 
life, there come one or two serious moments.” 

Elena knew that that was as far as her mother would go. 
The Marchesa was always reserved and guarded, and she 
had said quite enough to make it clear that Elena was to 
meet either a possible future husband or his parents. Feel- 
ing very nervous, the girl followed her mother downstairs. 

The Cardinal was to come in later in the evening, and a 
length of red carpet was unrolled across the marble vesti- 
bule in his honour. 

Elena received the bows and the compliments of one 
acquaintance after another. Her father brought up two 
young men and one elderly man, whom she had not met be- 
fore, and successively presented them to her. “They bowed, 
and Elena bowed, and one of them asked if there was to be 
dancing, and if he might be honoured by her. But there 
was to be no dancing, because of the Cardinal. 

From the other side of the room, Chiara, Elena’s convent 
friend, waved to her excitedly. Presently she came over 
to her and asked her in a whisper, “ Have you talked to 
him yet? ” 

“To whom? Do you mean... ?” 

“Your future. He is here.” 

** But which one is it? ” 

“The old one. Well, not really old,” said Chiara has- 
tily, “ but the one without much hair. De la Charmelle.” 

“ Papa’s. French friend? ” 

“He has property in Tuscany. And I know that he 
would be prepared to live half the year in Italy. The 
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Marchesa della Torre told my husband’s mother all about 
it, and she told Roberto, and Roberto told me, and said that 
it would be an excellent marriage for you.” 

“ But it is not settled. Mamayassured me that it is not. 
settled.” 

“Perhaps not yet, but they only wait for the final ap- 
proval of the Cardinal, I think. And he is sure to give it, 
since the la Charmelles are the great link between the 
Vatican and the French Government.” 

Elena stifled a sigh. She felt deeply disappointed. ‘The 
Duc de la Charmelle was only a few years younger than 
her father, and very stout. She thought of Chiara’s young, 
good-looking Italian husband and felt envious. But, of 
course, her position as Duchesse de la Charmelle would be 
far more important than that of Chiara. 

And the Duc seemed kind and courteous. 

To be married to him would be very like living all the 
time with Papa, no doubt. 

As soon as Chiara left off talking to her, la Charmelle 
came up again, and asked her to show him the flowers in 
the glassed-in recess in the hall. 

She glanced at her mother, who made an imperative sign 
of assent, and Elena took the Duc’s arm and went through 
the great open folding-doors, feeling as though everyone in 
the room was looking at them. 

The Duc was not tall, but he was at least taller than 
Elena, and he had beautifully waxed moustaches and a 
brown imperial beard. He looked what he was—a man of 
distinction. His eyes were rather tired, but they gazed at 
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her with admiration and kindness, and his voice was very 
gentle and pleasant. 

“Do you like flowers, mademoiselle? ” 

“Very much indeed.” 

“ You learnt to speak French in Paris, I see.” 

“No. We always spoke French at the convent—that 
is how I learnt.” 

“‘ Ah, the convent. You have not left it very long? ” 

“More than six months,” said Elena. 

*€ More than six months! ” he echoed, laughing a little. 
“* You have left school six months. And what do you think 
of le monde ot l’on s’amuse? ‘To you, at least, I am sure 
that it is very kind.” 

“Yes,” said Elena simply. “I enjoy it all very much. 
I like dancing, and going to the opera, and the bains de 
mer.” 

“Naturally. The theatre—I suppose that is not yet al- 
lowed? ” 

“No,” said Elena, and blushed. ‘The theatre, she knew, 
was one of the places one did not go to until one was 
married. 

“Your husband will have the inestimable privilege of 
taking you there,” said the Duc, in his musical, rather mel- 
ancholy voice. “There is no enjoyment equal to that of 
complete unsophistication—except that of watching it.” 

He was rather like a person in a book, thought Elena 
vaguely—not exactly real. 

For no particular reason she suddenly remembered the 
Irish Mees—Anna O’Brien, who had looked so happy. She 
was real. 
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“The Cardinal—the Cardinal is arriving.” 

The whisper reached the glass recess, and the Duc offered ‘ 
Elena his arm again, and took her back to the reception- 
rooms. . 

Conversation ceased as the Cardinal della Torre entered 
in his gorgeous scarlet, his hand extended so that those whom 
he greeted might bend and kiss the big amethyst ring on his 
finger. 

He noticed Elena with his usual kindness, and she saw 
him turn aside to speak to her father. 

The Marchese della Torre listened deferentially, bent 
his head assentingly, and then came up to the Duc de la 
Charmelle. 

The Cardinal had asked for him. 

The Prince of the Church and the French diplomat re- 
mained for some moments in conversation, suave and 
smiling, and elaborately courteous. 

Everyone watched them, and significant glances were ex- 
changed. 

The old cugina Luisa and the widowed Zia Francesca 
both looked at Elena and smiled at her openly, with tender 
satisfaction. 

It was all very unmistakable. 

Elena knew, as if they had told her so in words, that— 
perhaps next day, perhaps the day after that, but very, very 
soon indeed—she would be asked to accept formally the 
Duc de la Charmelle as her affianced husband. 

Well, he seemed very nice, and it would be a splendid 
marriage, but she wished that he had been younger. Sud- 
denly Elena felt very lonely and rather frightened. All 
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the kind, triumphant faces round her seemed to hem her 
in, like a wall, making resistance futile. 

They might talk about her consent, but it was her 
father’s and her mother’s consent, that of her grandfather 
and of the Cardinal, that really mattered, Elena knew quite 
well. But why should she wish to resist? 

Marriage was the fate of all young girls, and it was al- 
ways the parents who decided in the end. Only the Eng- 
lish and the Americans chose for themselves, and they were 
all mad. 

Elena wondered whether the Mees would choose for her- 
self. Somehow she felt sure that she would. 

If only it were not improper to talk about such things, 
she would almost have liked to ask advice of the Mees. To 
ask her what marriage really meant, and if it was wise to 
promise that you would spend your whole life with someone 
whom you hardly knew at all, yet of whom you were a little 
bit frightened. 

There would, however, be no opportunity of asking any- 
thing of the Mees, even if she had seriously thought of such 
a thing. It was scarcely likely that she would see Anna 
O’Brien again. Elena involuntarily sighed. 

Then supper was announced. 

In accordance with Roman ways, everyone made way 
for the Cardinal, and he passed out of the room first. 

“Will you permit me? ” said the Duc de la Charmelle 
_ to Elena, and offered her his arm. 

After a moment’s shy hesitation, she took it. For the 
rest of the evening he remained beside her, with a conspic- 
uous devotion that would have been quite out of the question 
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in her father’s own house had his intentions not been al- 
ready announced to the heads of the family, and sanctioned 
by them. 

“You are a lucky girl,” whispered Chiara, as she said 
good night to Elena and went away with her own young, 
good-looking husband. 

Elena’s relations said much the same thing, after the 
guests had all departed; and when she went upstairs to her 
own room, the Marchesa, smiling, went with her. 

“The difference in age need not distress you for a mo- 
ment,” she said very kindly. ‘‘ He has finished with the 
follies of youth, and will be a kind husband, and, what is 
much rarer, a faithful one.” 

“Mama! ” stammered Elena, confused. 

“Now that you are seriously thinking of marriage, I 
can say these things to you,” said the Marchesa calmly. 
“Your friend Chiara, who married a young man, has a 
great deal of trouble with him already. No wonder she 
thinks you are lucky! ” 

Then it was settled?, 

Elena ventured to ask the question. 

“Your grandfather will speak to you to-morrow,” the 
Marchesa returned. “ Or, if you like, I will give him your 
answer for you. The Duc and his mother are coming to 
make the formal demand in the afternoon. Naturally, in 
the case of a man of his age and position, there can be no 
question of keeping him waiting for a reply. You have be- 
haved very well to-night, Elena—your manner was perfect. 
I am sure that the Duc’s mother will be charmed.” 

“ Mama—shall I—is it ...?” 
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“What, my dear child? Make haste; it is very late.” 

“ Shall I be happy, married? ” 

““ Yes,”’ said the Marchesa with great decision. ‘“‘If we 
did not, all of us, feel sure that you would be happy, we 
should not wish for this marriage, advantageous though it 
is. Even Uncle Giuseppe said that your inclinations should 
not be forced. How kind he is, and what a man of the 
world! Good night, my Elena. Go to sleep quickly, and 
dream of your wedding-gown.” 

Elena did not dream about her wedding-gown; she passed 
a strange, uncomfortable, restless night, and woke with a 
headache and a general feeling of discomfort. 

By the middle of the day she was thoroughly ill, and to 
the unspeakable dismay of her parents the doctor had pro- 
nounced the miserable, disquieting, and unromantic verdict: 
€ pee 

** Impossible! ” said the Marchesa. 

But the doctor, although deeply concerned and most sym- 
pathetic, had to assure her that, however inconvenient, it 
was not impossible at all. 

“There is always a good deal of illness about at this 
time of year,” he said. 

“What shall we do? ” 

“ Let me send in a Nursing Sister, if I can possibly find 
one disengaged.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” said the Marchesa thankfully. 

The Nursing Sisters, however, said that they were very 
sorry; they no had one to spare. The Sisters of Charity 
said the same. 

“Try Elena’s own convent-school. Surely they will 
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spare us someone,” urged the Marchesa, who, like the 
majority of Romans, was terrified by illness and had not the 
least idea of nursing. 

Elena’s convent offered them. the Mees. She had been 
“trained by the British Red Cross.” 

“Oh, I should like the Mees to come,” said Elena. 

So the Mees came. 

The Marchesa thought her mad, but pleasant, and she 
was willing to do anything for the patient, and Elena liked 
her. After the first two or three days of fever, Elena, con- 
valescent, was able to talk, and she and the Mees had long 
conversations in English. ‘The Marchesa did not under- 
stand a word of English, but she trusted the nuns at the 
convent, and she knew that they would not have sent her a 
girl unfitted to converse with her daughter. 

The negotiations for Elena’s marriage were temporarily 
postponed, and the Duc de la Charmelle sent a servant every 
day to the palazzo to ask for news of her and to leave 
flowers for her. It followed inevitably that Elena should 
hint modestly to the Mees at her own future. Anna 
O’Brien, in return, made a much fuller confidence. 

‘I’m engaged meself—not the way you are, but the way 
we do at home. ‘That’d seem awful to you perhaps.” 

‘Oh, no,” said Elena politely. ‘“ Do tell me.” 

‘“T’1l show you the picture of him,” said Anna, laughing 
and blushing. ‘“ Not that Dick’s a beauty, by any means. 
But we’ve loved one another ever since we were tiny, and 
used to dance together at the dancing-class in Dublin. He 
was in the Munster Fusiliers all through the war, and never 
a scratch, thanks to me making him wear the medal of Our 
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Lady of Perpetual Succour, and praying the eyes out of 
my head for him besides.” 

“Were your promised to him then? ” 

‘“¢ Indeed I was not, and he hadn’t so much as asked me. 
That was because he’d no money. But it all came right in 
. time, when I’d made him see that I didn’t care a bit about 
being rich, so long as I could be happy.” 

Anna stopped to laugh. 

‘ But if you are to be married,” Elena hinted delicately, 
“‘ why are you here? ” 

“ Dick’s in Silesia, where they won’t have wives, you 
know, and he’ll be there for another six months. So I 
thought I’d do well to take my last chance of seeing the 
world, and came to Rome. It’s been glorious, and the most 
glorious part of all will be going back to Ireland again and 
him meeting me at Queenstown! ” 

The Mees’s lovely complexion was brighter and lovelier 
than ever when she said this, and her grey-blue eyes were 
shining. 

Elena, shy but intensely interested, felt that she must, 
even at the risk of being slightly indiscreet, hear more. 

“When shall you be—married? ” 

“ Next Easter, we’re hoping. Oh, Elena, I simply can’t 
believe it sometimes. Love’s wonderful. I’m the luckiest 
girl in the world, I am, really and truly. We’re going to 
have the most perfect little house that ever was.” 

“Tell me about it,”? murmured Elena. 

She felt at once curious, sympathetic, rather envious, and 
—inevitably—a good deal shocked. Not once, throughout 
the recital, had the Mees referred to her parents, nor to 
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their approval of “ Dick,” nor to “ Dick’s” family, nor to 
his suitability as a husband. Simply these allusions to 
“love” which, although so improper in Italian, were evi- 
dently quite admissible in English. And even now Elena 
was anything but clear as to the kind of engagement in- 
dicated. It wasn’t the solemn “ fiancailles” of civilised 
countries—that at least was certain. But still, they were 
going to get married at Easter. 

**' What will you do when you are married? Where 
shall you live? ” 

Well,” said Anna O’Brien, “ this is the way it'll be. 
(Keep that shawl round you, Elena, or it’s certainly a chill 
you'll be getting.) He’s going to take up chicken-farm- 
ing, and we'll live in a wee cottage right away in County 
Kildare, the way I’ll be able to manage without a servant.” 

“Without a servant! ” echoed Elena, before she could 
stop herself. 

But Anna was not offended. 

“We won’t be able to afford one, you see. But there’s 
sure to be some old biddy who'll come in once or twice a 
week and do the scrubbing and all that.” 

‘© But the cooking? ” 

“*T can cook,” said the Mees. 

Elena, who couldn’t, and who knew well that none of her 
friends could, was silent in great amazement. 

“The great thing is that we’ll be together, Dick and me,” 
said the Mees dreamily. ‘‘ It really doesn’t matter that we'll 
not have a brass farthing between the two of us. The good 
nuns in Dublin taught me needlework, if they taught me 
nothing else, and I can make all my own clothes and mend 
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Dick’s. I like cooking, and T’ll not dislike the housework 
when I get into the way of it.” 

“ But what will you do for—for diversion? ” 

“There’s always the hunting. I hope [ll be able to 
have my mare, Colleen—the darling. And Dick’ll be sure 
to get a mount lent him, even if I can’t persuade Dad to 
make him a wedding present of a hunter, the way Id like 
him to do.” 

Elena was hopelessly puzzled. If the Mees in her own 
home was used to hunting—which was certainly an ex- 
pensive form of amusement—and if her father was rich 
enough to give away hunters for wedding presents, why was 
she marrying a poor man? Surely it wouldn’t be suitable. 

** Do your parents approve of your marriage? ” she asked 
timidly. 

“Oh, they’re fairly delighted. Dick’s been one of our- 
selves almost ever since we can remember. And I'll be in 
my own country—not like my sister Kitty, that went and 
married a black Protestant of an Englishman, and has to 
live over there, and in a town too. Not that Tom isn’t 
very nice, and never makes any trouble about driving her 
and the baby over to Mass on Sundays, and she comes over 
to us at least twice a year. He’s a real English man of 
business—as rich as Crecesus.”” 

Elena almost felt as though her brain was reeling. Why 
should two sisters, presumably each with the same dowry, 
make two such different marriages? 

‘You look tired, and here I’ve been talking the head off 
you! ” said the Mees contritely. ‘‘ Lie down and have a 
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sleep now, won’t you?—or the doctor’ll never be letting you 
up to-morrow, the way he promised.” 

Elena lay down. Certainly she did feel exhausted, but 
it was more from bewilderment than anything else. 

Anna O’Brien drew the silk coverlet over her patient’s 
feet, and then, smiling and blushing, she pulled an envelope 
out of the pocket of her striped blue-and-white gingham 
frock. Inside was a letter and a small photograph. 

‘The Mees put the latter into Elena’s hand. 

**’That’s Dick,” she said. 

He wasn’t a bit good-looking, but he looked merry, and 
young, and tall, and strong, in white flannels, with a tennis 
racket in his hand. 

All the same . . . no servants, and a cottage in the 
depths of the country, and home-made clothes for always 
and always... . 

Elena had a restless night. She could not sleep. She 
got up next day, as the doctor had promised she should, but 
she looked white and tired, and the Marchesa was dis- 
appointed. 

“It is most especially unfortunate just now that Elena 
should be ill,’ she murmured in her quiet, well-bred voice 
to Anna O’Brien. “ You know that the negotiations for a 
most desirable marriage had just begun? ‘The formal pro- 
posal was to have been made on the very day that poor Elena 
fell ill. JI had got cards all ready to send out for a 
party to celebrate the betrothal. In fact, I still have them, 
and am only waiting to fill in the date. But Elena will 
have to make a very different appearance before I can show 
her to the world as a bride-elect.” 
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Elena, overhearing this, looked at herself in the glass 
rather guiltily. 

Her face was pale and her expression troubled. ‘The | 
truth was, that she felt worried and unhappy. 

Anna O’Brien, whom she liked and trusted, was going 
to be married to someone very poor, for whose sake it was 
evident that she was joyfully willing to work, and to do 
without pretty things, or expensive amusements, or the 
pleasures of society. And all because she “ loved ” him. 

Could “ love ” be really worth so much? 

Elena wished very much that she had someone to consult. 
Perhaps next time she went to Confession . . . 

‘Then she suddenly had an idea. 

“* Mama, is it to-day that Uncle Giuseppe is to come on 
here after his visit to the convent? ” 

“Yes, dearest. He has been so kind, making his sec- 
retary telephone every day for news of you. It is really 
on your account, to hear how you are getting on, that he is 
calling here to-day, I believe.” 

““T want to see him very much,” said Elena. ‘ J—I 
want to speak to him about something.” 

“ Very well,” replied the Marchesa, smiling. 

And in the course of the Cardinal’s unofficial visit that 
afternoon she left him alone with Elena. 

Cardinal Giuseppe della Torre leant back in his arm- 
chair in the salone, a dignified and portly figure in his scar- 
let, with his thick grey hair standing out all over his head, 
and accentuating his heavy black brows. : 

“Dear child, I am glad to see you recovered,” he said. 
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know.” 

“Yes,” said Elena, and drew a long breath. 

She was far less afraid of the Cardinal, who had always 
spoilt and petted her as a little child at the convent, than 
she was of her father and mother. Although she revered 
him as a Prince of the Church, and one esteemed and even 
consulted by the Holy Father himself, she also knew 
him as the most amusing of playfellows and the most in- 
dulgent of uncles. 

She poured out, with confused but earnest eloquence, the 
strange doubts and fears roused in her unwittingly by the 
Irish Mees. 

** They—the English and the Irish and the Americans— 
are not like us, I know,” she said piteously. “I can im- 
agine no Italian girl, or French one either, speaking about 
—about love in the way that Anna did. Uncle Giuseppe, is 
it really better to love the man one is going to marry? ” 

There was a long, long silence. 

The strong sunlight of the hot Roman afternoon filtered 
into the big room through the green Venetian shutters, and 
rested on Elena’s dark head and little, pale, questioning 
face, and lit up the splash of colour that was the Cardinal’s 
robes, and caused the square silver buckles on his shoes and 
the great amethyst ring on his finger to flash and wink. 

At last he spoke, and his deep voice was very gentle and 
rather sad. 

“ Dear little Elena, it is a very happy and wonderful 
thing to be in love, as your friend the Mees is in love. But 
with us—in our Latin countries—it is very different. And 
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to one of your race and family most different of all, per- 
haps. Your marriage with la Charmelle would not be an 
individual affair only, child. You know his position in 
France, and his great loyalty to the Holy See. . . . Do you 
not feel that it is an honour to be allowed to form one tiny 
link in the chain that is perhaps to bring France into the 
fold again? ” 

Elena bent her head. ‘The instinct of the generations be- 
hind her cried out in acquiescence. 

“* A Mees O’Brrrien,” said the Cardinal thoughtfully— 
“‘ she can marry where she likes, but a della Torre, Elena 
« . . Noblesse oblige.” 

Elena raised her eyes. 

“If you loved another man, my child, I would myself 
command that you should refuse the offer of the Duc. But 
that is not so, is it? ” 

“No,” said Elena. “ But if—if one day . ..” She 
became scarlet. 

“The grace that comes with Sacrament of Holy Matri- 
mony will preserve you from so great a sin,” said the Car- 
dinal gravely. “And besides . . .” he paused, and then 
nodded simply. 

“The Duc is many years your senior after all.” 

There was another silence. 

Then the Cardinal spoke again, quite briskly: 

“As la Charmelle’s wife you will have unlimited oppor- 
tunities of doing good, of exerting a truly Chrisitan influ- 
ence over your surroundings, and of benefiting those whom 
you love. In the worldly sense it is a brilliant marriage, 
for the combination of great wealth, noble birth, and true 
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Catholicism is seldom to be found. And you must remem- 
ber, my dear Elena, that the Duc is seriously attracted by 
you. He saw you at one of the first balls that you ever 
attended, I believe, and it was actually that which first 
caused him to think of this marriage.” 

The Cardinal paused and looked impressively at his niece. 

Taking in the significance of his words, Elena could not 
help feeling slightly pleased and flattered. 

“He will undoubtedly be good to you, and teach you to 
be truly fond of him in return.” 

“Yes,” said Elena dutifully. ‘‘ And—and shall I be 
happy? ” 

The Cardinal sighed and waved his hand. 

“Which of us is happy in this world of sin? But at 
least, Elena, you will have a wide scope. You will see 
much of life, visit many countries, gain a great deal of 
experience.” 

Perhaps Elena did not look very enthusiastic, for the 
‘Cardinal, watching her intently, added softly: 

“* My dear child, you have described the future of your 
Irish friend to me in some detail. Do you really suppose 
that you could endure such a life—working like a peasant, 
depriving yourself of all the pretty, pleasant, harmless joys 
that youth loves, exiling yourself from your own family? 
. . . As you have said yourself, the British are not the 
Italians. ‘They are, indeed, as different as possible from the 
Italians. They allow their daughters to think of love, to 
consider nothing else, to select a husband as it were at ran- 
dom, without any practical consideration of suitability or the 
reverse.” 
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The Cardinal shrugged his shoulders, 

“They are a nation of Protestants. It is their point of 
view. Let us leave it to them. We Italians can never see 
it as they do. To us marriage is a serious affair, to be de- 
cided by the wisdom of the elderly and not by the caprices 
of the young. And the English and the Irish and the Amer- 
icans can never see it as we do. There is a line from one 
of their poets about, I think, the European and Asiatic races. 
With equal propriety it can be applied to the Latins and the 
Saxons: 


“< For East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet.’ 


“The point of view, dear Elena, can never be the same.” 

The Cardinal rose. 

Elena, as was her custom, fell upon her knees and asked 
his blessing, and, very kindly and solemnly, he gave it her. 

* And our next meeting, child? ” 

She looked up at him enquiringly, not understanding at 
once. Then she blushed deeply. 

The Cardinal would come again to the palazzo, this time 
in state, on the occasion of the family party that should 
celebrate Elena’s betrothal to the Duc de la Charmelle. 

Elena bent her head. 

“Yes,” she said softly, with the docility of a child. 

It was better so. 

The Cardinal knew best. 

The family knew best. 

Tt was one thing to be the Mees—Irish and independent 
and free: it was quite another to be Elena della Torre... . 
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Elena went slowly upstairs, and on her bed lay a new 
frock. Anna O’Brien had unpacked the box at the request 
of the Marchesa. 

It was very beautiful, and not at all simple and un- 
sophisticated, as were the white crépe-de-Chine or pale- 
coloured satin frocks that had formed Elena’s toilettes de 
jeune fille. 

This was of silver tissue, shot with blue, short and narrow 
like a sheath, with only the frailest bands of silver for the 
shoulders. 

“‘Tsn’t it lovely? ” cried Anna, almost dancing with 
enthusiasm in her old striped gingham morning frock. 
“Tt’s for the dinner-party next week.” 

Elena’s pale face had flushed with excitement. It was 
the loveliest frock that she had ever seen—one that re- 
quired jewels too, and perhaps now .. . 

“Jt’s you that’s the lucky girl, entirely,” declared the 
Mees. . 

“T think—I am,” said Elena, with odd deliberation. 

“Won't you try it on? ” asked Anna. As she moved 
forward to pick up the lovely, shimmering gown, the letter 
in the gingham frock fell out of her pocket. Anna caught 
at it and crushed it back again, and her eyes were shining. 

But Elena’s eyes were fixed upon her new evening dress, 











“T SHALL do every possible thing for the children, of 
course,” said Marise, opening her large eyes in a man- 
ner that seemed to add intensity to her words. ‘ That’s— 
partly—why I’m marrying him, really—for the children.” 

“Oh, Marise! ” 

“Sweet! Don’t misunderstand me. I adore Wilfred. 
But the mother-thing is frightfully, frightfully strong in 
me, and I’ve never been in the least afraid of responsibility.” 

** But two of them, Marise—and so old, too.” 

“Eleven and thirteen. ‘The boy, of course, will adore 
me. One can always make boys adore one. The girl may 
not—at first.” 

“Dear Marise! She will.” 

It was an article of faith with the friends of Lady 
Marise Harley that everybody who knew her intimately 
should adore her. 

There had been a great many adorers, of both sexes, 
since the coming-out ball given for Marise, ten—no, nearer 
twelve—years ago. ‘Twice it had seemed as though one of 
the adorers had been definitely chosen from amongst the 
many—chosen by Marise to provide a permanent back- 
ground for her dazzling, bewildering personality. She had 
been engaged at twenty to the eldest son of the wealthiest 
nobleman in England. At the last minute something had 
happened. Nobody quite knew what. ‘The intimate friends 
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of Marise declared that he had behaved disgracefully; the 
family of Marise said nothing at all. There were other 
rumours, of a scandalous discovery on the part of the young 
man. . .. It all died away and he went abroad, and later 
married a charming American. 

Ten years later, when Marise’s reputation for brilliancy, 
alike of mind and of artistic perception, had crystallised 
into a quite definite position peculiarly her own, she had a 
celebrated affaire with a famous politician. 

“ His wife must divorce him. Marise is so wonderfully 
brave that she’s prepared to marry him.” 

“* Darling, it’s the grande passion with both of us,” had 
said Marise. 

But the wife of the great politician refused to divorce 
him. 

For six months the affair went on, with many exhausting 
emotional scenes that left Marise drained of all vitality, 
and her lover a nervous wreck. 

Then they renounced one another, and the politician, 
faced just then with a general election, was seen every- 
where with his wife. 

Marise went into the country, and came back to London 
a year later announcing her engagement to Sir Wilfred 
Gray, of the Diplomatic Service. 

It was implied that his first marriage had been a mistake. 

“No one has ever understood Wilfred before. He has 
always been lonely. His wife loved him, in her fashion— 
and was stupid. Can there be a more ghastly combina- 
tion? ” 


The friends of whom Marise asked this shuddered, and 
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felt that indeed there could not. All of them—reacting 
violently from the attitude of their parents, who had viewed 
cleverness with aristocratic distrust—held stupidity in ex- 
treme horror. 

Nobody really knew who Wilfred Gray’s first wife had 
been, and after that nobody would have thought of asking. 

She had been dead eight years. 

The two children, Harry and Priscilla, lived with their 
maternal grandmother. 

“ Dear,” said Marise earnestly to her chief girl friend, 
“‘they’re in the suburbs somewhere. Oh, yes, I’m going 
there. I’ve heard about the house—an incredible thing, in 
stucco, with Blairgowrie painted on the gate. There’s a— 
back garden—yes, things like that. And a fence that 
doesn’t conceal another back garden, exactly like the Blair- 
gowrie one. Wilfred has told me.” 

“ Marise, darling, what are you going to do about 
them f2.% 

“They’ll come to us while we’re in England. After 
that I don’t quite know. School, of course, for the boy; 
but girls’ schools are so impossible. She’s too young to go 
to Paris, to one of those places where they teach them to 
wear clothes, and to dance properly, and to enjoy the opera.” 

“ How wonderful you are,” said the friend, fittingly. 

“I am almost passionately maternal,’ Marise mused 
aloud, her chin resting on the palm of her hand, the great 
rubies of her engagement ring glowing on her thin, white 
finger. 

“Tt’s one of the strongest things in my whole nature, I 
sometimes think.” 
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“ Darling, how marvellous you’d be with a child of your 
own! ” 

But Marise frowned. 

“T don’t know,” she murmured. “I couldn’t— 
- couldn’t bear to lose my figure, even temporarily. And, 
you see, we shall have to do so much entertaining abroad— 
and it’s important that I should look the part of the Am- 
bassador’s wife. His career must always come first now.” 

** And the mother-thing in you will be satisfied with his 
children?, ‘You’re a very wonderful person, Marise.” 
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Wilfred Gray told her she was wonderful too, espe- 
cially after he had seen her with his children. 

There was a visit to Blairgowrie before the wedding. 
Sir Wilfred had arranged it with his mother-in-law, and 
on a chilly Sunday in March he took Marise down there 
for lunch. 

She was looking lovely, in a long fur coat with an enor- 
mous collar that enhanced her aspect of tall, swaying 
fragility. Her hat was of gold-coloured brocade, with a 
flame-red feather curling over the brim and falling to her 
shoulder. 

And there were the children, dressed up—oh, unmistak- 
ably dressed up. Harry’s Norfolk jacket looked brand-new, 
and his hair had evidently been cut the day before, and still 
reeked of some stuff that the barber had put on it. 

Harry was a big fellow for eleven years old, and good- 
looking. He looked very nice in spite of it all. 
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Priscilla had more to contend against, although she, too, 
was a handsome child, tall and very slim, with dark grey 
eyes, black-lashed, and a wild-rose colour. 

She had been put into a blue-serge skirt that might have 
come off its peg a week before, and that seemed to be rather 
too long and too loose on her. And her red-silk knitted 
jumper, on the other hand, appeared to be rather too tight 
and too short, revealing angular wrists, and slightly con- 
Stricting the movement of her arms. ; 

Her straight, light-brown hair was not bobbed, but hung 
over her shoulders in two limp plaits. 

The children, who had seen something—though not a 
great deal—of their father during his leave, were not un- 
reasonably shy, but grannie—Mrs. Craigie—was. 

The poor old lady fidgeted and stared at Marise, and in- 
cessantly admonished the children about their manners, and 
whispered directions to the bewildered little servant, and 
made excuses for her lack of experience before the girl was 
even out of theroom. Thatroom... 

Marise had never seen a “ drawing-room ” quite like that 
one before. 

It needn’t have been such a very small room if only 
there had been fewer little Indian tables, and brass trays, 
and small chairs, and photographs in silver frames, and 
china vases, and bamboo screens. ‘There was no writing- 
table in the room, no piano, and no bookcase—indeed, the 
only large pieces of furniture were an armchair, with some- 
thing of a dingy white draped over its back; a thing spoken 
of as “the couch,” set across a corner; and an enormous 
easel supporting an enlarged photograph of the children’s 
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mother. Yet the room seemed very full indeed with five 
people in it. 

Even the walls were loaded with an intricately patterned 
blue-and-gold paper, and a great number of little pictures. 
and photographs in frames. Every corner had its bracket, 
and every bracket bore its burden of china or glass or metal,, 
tortured into vase- or frame- or trinket-shape. 

Mrs. Craigie, in a very tight black dress, wore a small 
piece of black lace neatly pinned over her white hair, and 
falling behind her like a nun’s coiffe. Her white collar 
and cuffs looked quite new. 

Her shoes and Priscilla’s shoes and Harry’s boots were 
the only things that looked old. 

“If you'd like the fire, we can light it in a minute,” 
said Mrs. Craigie. ‘‘ These gas-fires are so convenient that 
way, aren’t they? The only drawback is that they make 
the room too hot in a very short time. But really this east 
wind ec” 

Marise, who never talked about the weather, smiled 
vaguely. 

Sir Wilfred talked to his boy about something called 
Meccano. 

*“‘'What’s Meccano? ” asked Marise. 

“Don’t you know? Tl show you.” Harry smiled de- 
lightfully, and dashed away to fetch the Meccano set. 

“The children don’t keep any of their belongings in 
here, except a few Sunday books,’ Mrs. Craigie said 
primly. “Weve a most useful little room at the back, 
where all the odds and ends go, and they use it for lessons, 
and when the weather is too bad for them to be out. But 
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Pm a great believer in fresh air for children. They’re al- 
ways out. You must see the garden afterwards, Lady 
Marise.” 

“Why don’t you call me Marise? ” 

* Oh ” The old lady looked more frightened than 
gratified, 

“T always know when I’m going to like anyone,” said 
Marise, lifting her eyes without raising her chin—a trick of 
hers that her friends always said to be a very characteristic 
one, and that gave an odd intensity to her gaze. 

She was very, very anxious that Wilfred’s children should 
adore her, and it was almost certain that they would take 
their cue from Mrs. Craigie. 

But when she had said that—and it was the fashion in 
her set to proclaim instant liking or disliking to a new ac- 
quaintance—she felt that she had made a mistake. 

She and Mrs. Craigie were not speaking the same lan- 
guage. Neither felt the other to be a real person at all. 
Marise could sense the elder woman’s embarrassment, her 
distrust. 

Priscilla’s big, intelligent eyes stared at her. She did 
not seem hostile, and her look admired the lovely clothes, 
the few jewels, the strange personality of her father’s fu- 
ture wife. ‘The boy, too, when he had brought back the 
Meccano set, seemed pleased to stand beside Marise and 
show it to her, as she proclaimed her complete ignorance by 
soft, helpless ejaculations. Sir Wilfred talked to Mrs. 
Craigie. Every now and then he glanced at Marise, with 
his children, and his glance was a soft, proud, touched one. 

‘The atmosphere was easier. 
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But lunch—when it came—made everything worse 
again. 

The dining-room, red and drab, and with six-months-old 
smells of food and gas and fogs hanging in its dim corners, 
seemed more crowded even than the drawing-room. 

There was a joint of beef, very large, rather underdone, 
on a dish too small for it. 

(“ Then people really do x) 

Thick, brown stuff in a sauce-boat—oh, gravy!—and a 
brown dish with potatoes in one half of it and a green 
vegetable in the other. 

The small servant, panting, squeezed round and round 
the table, handing things. 

Mrs. Craigie carved. 

“Fat, or no fat? ... Yes, Priscilla, you must have 
some fat; it’s good for you . . . pass the bread, darling. 
Harry, pass the water ... carefully, dear. Wilfred, 
you know where the whiskey is—just at the back of the 
sideboard behind you. (You can reach it without getting 
up, I think.” 

Mrs. Craigie talked about food. Things were very dear, 
so near London . . . beef was dear . . . a good butcher 
. . . frozen meat . . . mutton wasdear . . . New Zea- 
land ‘nyuttor: 2). “beef Sy) S butcher. ahs mutton) oe 

When the maid had gone out of the room, she talked 
about servants. 

Very, very difficult, nowadays . . . cook-generals were 
almost impossible to find . . . wages were absurd... 
and outings, two evenings a week . . . a friend of hers 
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had been trying for nearly four months . . . registry of- 
fices . . . cook-general . . . wages. 

Marise drank cold water. She could hardly eat any- 
thing. She could not talk. Dreadful! Oh, poor, poor 
children, brought up in this atmosphere! And they looked 
intelligent, both of them, and sensitive. 

After the beef, there was pudding. In fact, there was 
pudding and there were two cold sweets. They jostled one 
another in a row on the table, opposite Mrs. Craigie. 

“Will you have suet pudding, or some cold shape, or a 
tartlet? ” 

“Oh! ‘Tartlets and pudding! Hooray! ” cried Harry 
softly. 

“ Be quiet, you bad boy! ” said the grandmother, laugh- 
ing for the first time. And she said to Marise: “Boys will 
be boys.” 

Boys will be boys! Good God! 

Marise forced herself to smile—a pale, stiff smile she 
felt it to be. 

Then Sir Wilfred asked Mrs. Craigie a question about 
someone called Mr. Hunter. It transpired that Mr. Hunter 
was the rector of the parish. He came to tea nearly every 
Sunday. 

** But he’s away just now. He’s been ill. This influ- 
enza! ” 

And Mrs. Craigie told influenza anecdotes, about people 
whom she called her neighbours, unknown and unknowable | 
to Marise. When the sweets had been taken away by the 
panting maid, Marise thought it would be over, but it wasn’t. 
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There was a cheese, and a china barrel with biscuits in it, 
and a lump of butter in a green glass receptacle. 

“Cheese? Some cheese, Wilfred? ” 

Nobody wanted any. 

It must be over now. 

But Blairgowrie evidently had prepared to honour its vis- 
itors to the full. 

“We will have coffee in the drawing-room,” said Mrs. 
Craigie. 

Marise saw Harry and Priscilla exchange glances, as 
though at some unprecedented announcement. 

“Children, you may take your bananas and go into the 
garden.” 

Bananas? Yes. Mrs. Craigie took two of them off a 
plate on the sideboard and gave them to the children. 

“Take me into the garden, you sweets, will you? ” said 
Marise, softly. 

“ But it’s so cold—and you'll have some coffee? ” pro- 
tested the old lady. 

““Never—never coffee for me. I’m awake all night 
long after coffee. It kills me.” 

“ Let her go with them,” said Sir Wilfred, his eyes ador- 
ing her. 

“Oh, yes, do come,” said Harry shyly. 

Priscilla took her hand, and Harry fetched her furs. 
They led her through a door with coloured glass panes in its 
upper half, down two black steps, into an oblong space, with 
some gravel, and a tumbledown tool-house, and two short 
borders. In the middle was a round bed of earth. There 
were wooden palings, with straggling shrubs in front of 
them, and thin clumps of sooty-leaved laurels. 
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There were similar gardens on either side, as Wilfred 
had told her. 

East winds swept across them. 

“This is where we play,” said Priscilla. ‘We've got a 
scooter.” 

They showed it to her. It was rather a small one, and 
they explained that they had had it a long while, and had 
outgrown it, but it was still fun to play with it. 

“Father’s going to give us bicycles,” said Priscilla. 

Her eyes shone. 

“We'll be able to go up to the Common whenever we 
like, then.” 

Marise could hardly bear it. 

That they should know no other pleasure-grounds! 

“Is the Common a long way from here? ” 

“Why, you must have passed it on your way down,” 
said Harry, staring. ‘“ Didn’t you notice? It’s about two 
miles off, and, of course, we can walk there and back, or 
take the tram.” 

Theron oe. 

She made friends with the children. 

They were very ready to talk, and to take her, at first, 
at their father’s valuation. ‘Then she felt that she was 
gaining on them by force of her own personality. 

Priscilla and Harry were simple and enthusiastic, like 
their father; and Priscilla, at any rate, had very quick per- 
ceptions. It was evident that where she led, the boy would 
follow. 

Before they went indoors again, Marise took off her 
sapphire and diamond dragon-fly brooch that Priscilla had 
rapturously admired. 
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She pinned it on to the red-silk jumper. 

“ Darling, you shall have it for your own. To remind 
you of our first meeting.” 

Priscilla was incoherent, astonished, scarlet-faced. 

Marise bent and kissed her. 

““'You’ve won their hearts absolutely, dearest,” said Sir 
Wilfred, as the car took them back to London. “ Poor 
little kiddies, they’ve not had much of a time with the old 
lady. She’s devoted to them, and [ve been only too grate- 
ful to her for giving them a home—but .. .” 

Marise was pale, her eyes closed. 

‘She didn’t like me, Wilfred.” 

“My darling, she thought you sweet and wonderful— 
as you are—but she’s afraid of having the children taken 
away from her. It’s natural, after all. I tried to be as 
gentle with her as I could, and I told her that nothing was. 
settled yet, of course.” 

“They'll come to us at Earl Cowderham.” 

The Cowderhams would lend their place to Marise after 
the wedding for as many weeks as Sir Wilfred remained 
in England. 

“Yes—yes, they must come, of course. But not at once. 
I must have you to myself, sweetest, for a little while.” 

He made passionate love to her all the way back to 
London. 

Gradually warmth and colour and radiance took posses- 
sion of her—all that had been drained away in the atmos- 
phere of Blairgowrie. 
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After all, it turned out that it would be four whole 
months after the wedding before the new appointment need 
be taken up, so Sir Wilfred and Lady Marise Gray, after 
the honeymoon at Earl Cowderham, moved into a fur- 
nished house near Windsor, and they sent for Priscilla and 
Harry to spend May and June and July there. 

It was deliriously exciting. . . . 

First, they had new clothes. Not one new jumper made 
at home, and one pair of black strap shoes for Priscilla, 
and one Sunday tie and a new cap for Harry, which was 
the Blairgowrie standard’s topmost notch—but a veritable 
riot of purchases. 

Marise took them to London in the large car that she 
drove herself. 

She liked them to call her Marise, and had particularly 
said two or three times that she knew and understood that 
she could never be “ mother” to them. Priscilla and Harry 
both wondered why, rather; but it was fun to call anybody 
so lovely and grown-up by her Christian name, and it felt 
somehow dashing, especially with that unspoken, secret 
consciousness that grannie didn’t quite approve of it. 

Marise tore along the country roads, and only made the 
chauffeur take the wheel when they got to the tram-lines. 

“What shops are we going to? ” Priscilla asked. 

““My dressmaker is in Hanover Place, sweetheart. 
Harry is going to, Jermyn Street with father, after we’ve 
had lunch.” 
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“ Dressmaker? Am I going to have my frock made for 
me?” 

Marise looked helpless and surprised, like she often did. 

“Don’t you want to wait? I suppose children can get 
things ready-made at some of these places. Did you want 
to choose something at once? ” 

“Yes,” said Priscilla boldly. 

She looked at Harry, and he grinned back at her. 

Imagine grannie letting Priscilla say what she “ wanted,” 
and altering her plans accordingly. 

**Tt’s the loveliest idea, of course. ‘Then you can put on 
something cool and pretty at once, and a shady hat. I dare- 
say we can find a place.” 

Priscilla thought that her Sunday hat, white straw with 
a white ribbon round it, was quite shady; but the hat that 
Marise was wearing was like a beautiful, rose-coloured 
flower, making her eyes look dark and enormous, and it had 
a great big arrow made of diamonds in the front. 

“They have very pretty hats in the window at John 
Barker’s, and it’s almost next door to the Underground 
station. Oh, I forgot, we shall be in the car,” Priscilla 
said. 

* John Barker’s? ” 

“ Kensington High Street, darling,” shyly said Priscilla. 

It seemed most extraordinary to call a grown-up person 
darling, but everybody seemed to call everybody darling 
here, and Marise herself said it, and other things like it, 
so very, very often to Priscilla that she felt she must pay 
it back from time to time. 

“Oh, I don’t think we'll go there,” Marise said quickly; 
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and Priscilla suddenly felt rather foolish without quite 
knowing why. “ We’ll try Regent Street or Bond Street.” 

When the car stopped at one of the very largest shops in 
Regent Street Priscilla felt frightfully excited. 

A commissionaire held open the door of the car, but 
Marise didn’t get out. She just gazed at the windows of 
the shop, crowded with brilliant colours. 

“Sweet,” she said at last, “I don’t like it. Their things 
are horrible. We won’t get out here.” 

She didn’t seem to realise that the commissionaire was 
there, listening to what she said. 

“ Harry boy, tell Anatole to go to another place. Some- 
where in Bond Street.” 

So Harry told Anatole through the speaking-tube, and 
the chauffeur touched his cap, and the commissionaire ale 
the door of the car again. 

Priscilla didn’t look at Harry, but she knew quite well 
that he was feeling just like she was. 

Two minutes later, however, Marise was actually saying 
that it would be boring for Harry to look at girls’ clothes, 
and wouldn’t he like to drive round the park with Anatole, 
and, of course, he could make Anatole teach him to drive 
if he wanted to. 

In the Bond Street shop Marise was a tiny bit like she had 
been about the commissionaire—she didn’t take any notice 
of the two shop-girls who took so much trouble for them, 
and she hardly answered a black satin, elderly person, with 
bright red hair, who talked a great deal very respectfully. 

At first Priscilla didn’t quite understand what was hap- 
pening. They were shown a lace frock for Young Ladies’ 
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Afternoon Wear, and a lace hat that went with it; and a 
sort of jumper, apricot-yellow georgette; and a heavenly 
frock of some blue stuff that stood out stiffly, and had 
wreaths of pale pink roses embroidered over it very far 
apart. With that frock there was a kind of fine straw 
bonnet, lined with pink, and with long blue and pink 
streamers. 

“Bring the crépe-de-chine slips, and the stockings to 
match,” commanded the black satin person. 

Crépe-de-chine slips and long silk stockings. They were 
brought and flung over the heap on the gilt armchair. 

Priscilla wasn’t told to try anything on except some 
suéde shoes and some crocodile-skin ones. 

But they took all her measurements. “ Not that there'll 
be much to alter,” said the black satin person confidently. 

“Will they do, baby? ” asked Marise carelessly. 

Which? ” 

“* These,” said Marise, waving her hand at the bright and 
soft mass that was piled all over the gilt chair. 

She was going to have all of them! 

Priscilla could scarcely believe it. 

She hadn’t even heard Marise ask the price. 

** But aren’t they—won’t it be—frightfully expensive? ” 
she whispered. 

“You sweet! ” said her utterly bewildering stepmother. 

Then suddenly Marise seemed to get tired. 

“TI shall die if I stay here one minute longer! ” she 
exclaimed, and they went downstairs. 

But on the way down Marise saw a mauve-and-silver 
boudoir cap in a. glass case against the wall, and she sent 
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for it and ordered it to be put in with the other things. 
It was to be for herself, because she thought it rather a 
love. 

Priscilla felt most oddly tired when they got into the 
car again. 

It had been waiting for ages, of course, and they were 
frightfully late meeting father at his club for lunch. 

““Is this what you call one-forty-five? ” he said to 
Marise, showing his big watch, which said twenty minutes 
past two. 

“ Dear, do I ever know anything about time? ” Marise 
answered almost as though it was she who was reproach- 
ing father; and again Priscilla thought of grannie, who 
called it unpunctual if one was even so much as two 
minutes late for meals. 

Harry and Priscilla were both hungry. She knew that 
Harry was by the way he looked while Marise and father 
drank their cocktails. But they would have been much 
hungrier if they’d had breakfast at eight o’clock, like they 
did at home, instead of at half-past nine. 

The food at lunch was strange and exciting and de- 
licious, as all the food had been since they had left Blair- 
gowrie; and Priscilla was by now quite accustomed to the 
cigarettes that Marise smoked almost all through meals, 
and no longer minded them. 

They didn’t finish lunch until after three o’clock. ‘Then 
father took Harry to Jermyn Street, and Marise said she 
had to see somebody, and what would Priscilla like to do? 
Priscilla didn’t know. She couldn’t think of anything to 
do by herself in London at three o’clock in the afternoon. 
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“ Angel-face, I wish you'd have your hair bobbed—to 
please me,” said Marise. ‘‘ Look, there’s a perfectly good 
place, and I know you'll look too adorable with it short. 
Ill make them send for the man who always does me.” 

“But wouldn’t grannie mind—would she say that I 
might? ” Priscilla began. 

The effect of her words was horrifying. 

Marise made a moaning sound, and put her pale, lovely 
hand against her heart. 

“Oh, I will, of course I will! Marise darling, what 
sith: 

“ Priscilla—sweet—don’t look so pathetic. I can’t, 
can’t bear it. Only I thought you and darling Harry were 
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mine now 

“Oh, but we are—of course we are. I’d love to have 
my hair bobbed—I’ve wanted to, for ages.” 

Priscilla’s words were tumbling out anyhow in her 
anxiety to see that hurt, pitiful look go away from Marise’s 
beautiful face. 

She felt quite shaken when she was alone in the hair- 
dresser’s little salon, gazing solemnly into the mirror, but 
she forgot about it in the excitement of having her hair 
cut off. When it was done Priscilla was simply delighted. 

Marise, who had said she would be back in half an hour, 
called for her in a great hurry at five o’clock and said 
that she looked perfectly sweet—like a Greuze picture. 
And they met father and Harry at Rumpelmayers’ and had 
tea there, and then drove back to Windsor again. 

A lot of people, who were coming to stay in the house, 
arrived just as they did, and Marise was immediately sur- 
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- rounded by them; and Priscilla did not see her again that 
night. 

There were people staying in the house all through May 
and June, and things like tennis tournaments and garden- 
parties and cricket matches seemed to happen every day. 

When father and Marise went to the houses of other 
people for these entertainments, which happened very often, 
Harry and Priscilla were given money to go to the cinemat- 
ograph, or told that they might go out in the boat. 

There were almost unlimited treats, presents, pocket- 
money, strawberries, cherries, ice-creams. 

“They are kind, aren’t they? ” said Priscilla to Harry 
on the river. 

“Rather. I say, it'll be very tame at home after these 
hols., won’t it, Pris? ” 

“Yes, frightfully. Let’s have some more of that 
nougat stuff, shall we? ” 

They divided the heap of picture papers that lay between. 
them, and sucked sweets and looked at the papers. 


IV 


“‘ Wilfred, they’ve been such angels. I’ve loved having 
them. Why shouldn’t we let them come out to us next 
holidays? The secretary-person or some one could go and 
fetch them. And it’s not as though it wasn’t a ray. 
good climate.” 

Marise looked adorable, pleading eagerly for her hus- 
band’s children. 
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“ But, my dearest, think of what it would mean for you. 
You’re not strong enough, truly you’re not 4 

She opened her eyes at him very wide. 

“Qh, but they’ve not been any trouble. That’s just it. 
Look at these four months! They’ve simply amused 
themselves, the sweets! ” 

“They’ve had a pretty free rein,” said Sir Wilfred. 

“That’s what they needed. I understood them by 
instinct, didn’t I? That place—Blairgowrie—oh, Wilfred, 
it made me ill—really, really ill—the awfulness of it— 
the atmosphere, Wilfred; if I had to stay there I should 
die. Mrs. Craigie, so good, so kind—oh, I know—but their 
souls, Wilfred! Their souls were being stultified.” 

“Poor little things! I ought to have thought more 
about them, but I was thankful to have them housed, and 
they seemed well enough and happy enough whenever I saw 
them. ‘The poor old lady did her best, I suppose. Dear, 
it'll be a fearful blow to her if they’re not to spend their 
holidays with her. I know she’s been counting on having 
them, at least whenever we’re out of England.” 

Lady Marise Gray leant back in her chair, closing her 
eyes, looking very weak and tired, suddenly, as was her 
wont. 





“ Will she mind Priscilla’s going to school, too? ” 
“No, no, dearest. I don’t think she’ll mind anything 
_ that’s reasonable. And [Pm determined about one thing: 
I’m not going to let her suffer pecuniarily through losing 
the children. Blairgowrie has been her home for years— 
she adores it.” 

“Oh! ” moaned Marise softly—* Blairgowrie! ” 
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““I must somehow persuade her to let me go on con- 
tributing to the upkeep of Blairgowrie,” Sir Wilfred said. 
“ Money is dreadful—dreadful! I loathe it. I can’t 
understand about it even. You know I can’t, Wilfred.” 

““T know—sweetheart—of course.” 

“* But you despise me! ” cried Marise wildly. ‘I know 
you do. You think I’m cruel to that old woman, that I 
want to take the children away from her, to make her 
suffer, to make her poor. Oh! Oh Le 

She had fallen into one of her nervous paroxysms of 
crying, beating off his attempts at caressing her with frail, 
shaking hands. 

It was a long time before he could calm her at all. 

At last, lying in his arms, with violet shadows under her 
eyes, exhausted and pitiful, Marise listened to his assurances 





and to his pleadings. 

“*T’ve made you unhappy,” she whispered in a spent, 
tiny voice. . “ I can’t help it—no one understands what it is 
to be so highly strung as I am. If I had no nervous outlet, 
TI should go mad, Wilfred—utterly, utterly mad. But for- 
give me, belovedest. Let me make up for it. Ill do any- 
thing—anything—Wilfred. I'll go to Blairgowrie—PIl 
see Mrs. Craigie—I’ll tell her about the children’s holi- 
days.” 

“No, no—— 


“Let me,” she urged, her great eyes full of sacrificial 
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light. ‘I want to make up to you. I must 
Her voice broke. 
She insisted that Sir Wilfred should accept the atone- 


ment. 
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He had to yield. 

Marise, for the second time, went to Blairgowrie. 

She made her secretary write a note to Mrs. Craigie on 
the previous day, to say that she was coming. ‘That left the 
old lady no time for elaborate preparations, especially as 
Marise meant to arrive after lunch, and to go away before 
tea. 

The suburban villa looked almost more dreadful in the 
dusky July glare than it had looked in the bleak east winds 
of March. Mrs. Craigie received her in the stuffy and 
crowded drawing-room. 

**’You’ve not brought the children? ” . 

No, it would really have been sacrilege to take them 
from the garden. I think children ought always to be in 
beautiful surroundings, don’t you? Besides, I did want 
this to be quite, quite our own little talk.” 

*'Won’t you sit down, Lady Marise? ” 

(Bourgeoise . . . that was the only word). 

Marise did sit down. 

She told Mrs. Craigie about Harry’s school, to which he 
was going in September. Then she told her about Priscilla’s 
school. 

“Tve heard it’s as expensive as Eton or Harrow, very 
nearly,” said old Mrs. Craigie. 

Marise shut her eyes for a moment, but she went bravely 
on: 

“We think it will do so much for Priscilla, bring her 
into touch with the right kind of friends, who’ll be of use 
later on u 

Then Marise had to accomplish the most difficult part of 
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her mission. She had to tell the children’s grandmother 
that it had been settled they should spend their holidays 
abroad. ° 

“Their father wishes it? ” asked Mrs. Craigie rather 
solemnly. Not at all upset, though. 
_ Well, he’s been very sweet about it. Of course, he 


wants me to himself, really and truly, but for the children’s 





own sake 
Marise smiled at Mrs. Craigie. 
“T don’t agree, Lady Marise. Please let me say what 





is in my mind i 

“Oh, but do——” 

“Tf their father had wanted them for his own sake, 
there’d be nothing for me to say, naturally. But, as you’ve 
said—he’s got you. It’s you he wants. And you say that 
it’s for the children’s own sake they are to go to you for 
their holidays. Don’t you see how unsettling it'll be for 
them—no real home, no fixed background—no—no routine. 
When I saw them in London last week, just for the after- 
noon, I thought Priscilla didn’t look well. She can’t stand 
late hours and over-excitement and unwholesome food. 
I’ve nursed her through many a bilious attack, Lady Marise, 
and I know. And Harry gets very tiresome and noisy if 
he’s given too much rope. He’s only eleven, after all.” 

“Dear Mrs. Craigie, I do so understand. You've had 
them—for how many years is it?—and you know their 
dear little beautiful bodies, as you say. But do—do forgive 
me, and believe that I hate saying it—their poor little wings 
were, oh, so cramped! Remember, they’re Wilfred’s chil- 
dren—intelligent, perceptive, sensitive. Don’t you think 
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that perhaps atmosphere may count for more than you 
realise in their development? If you could see them now! ” 

“They were always very bright, both of them,” said 
Mrs. Craigie. 

Marise fell silent. She and the old lady were talking in 
different languages. . . . What Harry and Priscilla— 
especially Priscilla—must have suffered, in their child- 
souls, under her placid stupidity. 

At any rate, they were saved now. 

Mrs. Craigie did not say very much more. 

Only, just as she was taking Marise to the waiting 
motor, she observed matter-of-factly: 

** Before packing up their things or making any definite 

arrangements, I should be glad to hear from you again. 
Priscilla and Harry haven’t yet been told about this plan 
of their spending their holidays with you, have they? ” 
_ “No; but, of course, we shall tell them. Neither Wil- 
fred nor I can bear the old, awful, uncivilised way of 
treating children like chattels. It’s the grossest irreverence 
to their sacred individualities af 

“You wouldn’t force them? ” 

Oh, poor old thing, so she’d been counting on that—the 
children not wanting to break up the Blairgowrie house- 
hold! 

“No, no—of course not. But, you see, naturally = 

“T think you'll find they care about this place. It’s 
home to them, you see. Children are very conservative, 
and they seem to want a sense of security, too. Good-bye, 
Lady Marise.” 

Poor old, stupid Mrs. Craigie. ‘There was something 
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almost sublime in her absurd and self-complacent certainties. 

Anyhow, Wilfred would be thankful to hear that there’d 
been no scene. 

And one had at least got one’s way about the children, 
and people would know that they really were treated 
exactly like one’s own. 

And if ever the darling things did get at all on one’s 
nerves, they could always be sent abroad, or something, to 
study a new language. But they should be safe for ever 
from Blairgowrie. 


V. 


“DEAREsT GRANNIE, 

“We are to come home on Saturday, to get our 
things together, and to have the last fortnight with you 
before we go to school. Father and Marise settled it 
frightfully suddenly, like they do. I don’t know why. 

“TI can’t help being pleased I’m going to school, too, 
though I daresay it'll be pretty awful at first; but there’ll 
be the hols. to look forward to. 

‘* Marise seemed to think that we’d like to go to wherever 
they are, abroad, for all our holidays; but, of course, Harry 
and I both screamed at the mere idea of not coming home. 
We’ve had a glorious time, and simply heaps of theatres and 
things, but in a way it’s rather like being at the pantomime 
all the time. I do so frightfully want to see Ginger again, 
and to know if the blackbird has built its nest in the laurel 
again, and, of course, to see you. 

** Marise is awfully kind, only rather difficult to under- 
stand sometimes. When I tried to explain that, of course, 
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we must have our holidays at home, except, of course, 
when they’re in England, and want us, she seemed quite 
bewildered. At last I said, but quite politely, that although 
we'd enjoyed being here more than we'd ever enjoyed any- 
thing before, still, it didn’t feel a bit real. And father 
said, ‘What did feel real? ? and I said, ‘Oh, the back 
garden where Harry and I had always played, and going 
to church with you every Sunday morning, and the pattern 
on the linoleum in the hall.’ It looks rather idiotic written 
down, but it all seemed to come into my mind with a rush 
when I was saying it, and I think I cried a tiny bit. 

“Father and Marise looked at each other in rather a 
funny way, and father said, ‘She’s right, you know.’ 

“Marise didn’t say anything. She just went away. 
But Miss Allen, her secretary, told me afterwards that it 
was quite settled about Harry and me spending our holi- 
days at home with you. 

“* Please don’t expect us till after lunch on pipe 
They said we should start about two, but I expect it'll be 
much later really; it always is. 

“ Love from your loving, 

“ PRISCILLA.” 


“‘P.S.—Harry says to give grannie his love, and we 
haven’t had one single banana since we’ve been away! ” 


Old Mrs. Craigie folded up her granddaughter’s letter 
and put it away tidily. 

Blairgowrie had won. 
To A.B.C., who presented me with the theme. 


**THIS IS ONE WAY ROUND...” 





L OIS had only just bought a pair of Russian boots. They 

made her feel self-conscious. She was proud of them, 
and felt that everybody in the A.B.C. shop was looking at 
them as she came in. 

“A tall girl in brown Russian boots came in quietly. 
She was wearing a smart leather coat, with a fur collar and 
cuffs, and looked rather like a Russian princess. . . .” 

No, she wasn’t a tall girl, not really. Sometimes she felt 
tall, and slim, and graceful, but when a really tall girl 
came into the office, then Lois knew that she herself was 
only of middle height, and rather stocky. The recurrence 
of that discouragement, always ready to assail her ever 
since, in her school-days, she had dreamed of becoming 
much taller than her tall sister, took away part of her 
pleasure in the Russian boots. 

She looked round for an unoccupied table, but, of course, 
there was none. The A.B.C. shop was always crowded at 
one o'clock. A solitary woman had one side of a small 
table to herself. Lois took the other side. 

The woman, who was older than Lois, glanced up at 
her, and looked down again. The very faintest possible 
vibration of hostility, passed, unknown to either, between 
them. 

Lois took the Public Library book from under her arm, 
and began to read. She read three or four novels in a 
week very often, snatching opportunities when and as she 


could, in her day of clattering typewriters, and smudged 
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carbons, and food-stained tables, and crowded omnibuses, 
losing the sense of herself and her surroundings in another 
and more romantic world. 

She was proud of her love of reading. Her father and 
mother had always praised her for it, and had held her up 
as an example to young Beattie, who only liked the fashion 
papers. Lois sometimes read all the evening at home. 

She had no young men friends, and did not care about the 
picture-houses, although she sometimes went there with her 
mother. “ Lois is a one for the books! ” they sometimes 
said admiringly, at home. It gave her a melancholy, agree- 
able sense of mingled superiority and isolation. 

As she read, Lois kept on glancing upwards, in order not 
to miss the moment when the bored, hurried, anemic young 
woman waiting on the table should pause beside her. Some- 
times one had to wait for her nearly half an hour, and there 
was hardly any time left for one’s lunch. 

“ Coffee-milk and two doughnuts, please,” said Lois very 
rapidly, when she came at last. 

“My bill, please,” said the woman opposite. 

The waitress lifted the dog’s-eared pad that hung from 
her waist, and looked at the crumby plate and the stained 
cup. Then she wrote for a moment, tore off the leaf, and 
put it on the table. | 

Lois’ neighbour drew coppers out of a little green bag 
that dripped shiny black beads, and got up, shaking the 
crumbs off her lap. Lois, without exactly watching her, 
saw her pick up her shabby raincoat, and push her arms 
into the sleeves, pulling it on her shoulders so that the collar 
of her brown wool coat was all rucked up underneath, and 
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the back of her hat pulled a little askew. Her unfurled 
umbrella fell to the floor with a clatter, and she stooped and 
picked it up, and then walked away, flat-footed, her body 
knocking against a chair or a table every now and then. 
Lois felt a faint, unmistakable relief at having the table 
to herself. “There was so little space either at the office, or 
at home, or in the tube and buses and restaurants. 
Suddenly she felt that she was not alone at the table any 
more. Some one was hanging up another coat, on one of 


the pegs on the wall. 

This time it was a young man. He sat down, and their 
eyes met, 

“‘T hope you won’t mind me taking this seat? ”’ he said 
politely. 

“Oh, not at all,” said Lois. Secretly she was very 
pleased. 


Although she never liked any of the young men she met, 
and they never seemed to like her, Lois lived with a faint, 
perpetual expectation of some romantic encounter that 
should transform life for her. 

The waitress brought her the coffee-milk in a glass, and 
the two doughnuts, very stale and hard, with a fragment of 
jam dissolved into a kind of sticky film over the centre of 
each. 

Lois drank the coffee-milk in very tiny sips, and cut up 
the doughnuts elegantly, very careful not to drink until her 
mouth was empty. 

She was still reading her book, but she no longer ad 
any attention to what she read. 

“‘T see you're fond of reading,” the young man said, 
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very respectfully. Then she saw that he had a book, too, 
in the solid and yet dingy binding of a Public Library. 

““T love it,” said Lois. 

“So do I. There’s nothing like it. May I ask what 
your book is? ” 

Lois wished that she could have said it was poetry. She 
did sometimes read poetry. 

“Tt’s only a story. ‘A Girl of the People,’ by Mrs. 
Harold Green.” 

** Oh, yes, a novel. I don’t care for them so much my- 
self, though I admire Wells, and Joseph Conrad. Have 
you read any of Henry James? ” 

“T don’t think so,” said Lois, abashed. 

“Oh, you ought to read him. (You'd like him.” 

There was something that flattered her, in his assurance 
that she would like what he liked. 

‘* What is the book you’re reading, if I may ask? ” she 
enquired shyly. 

When he showed her the volume, she was enormously im- 
pressed to see that it was called “The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture.” 

“ Are you an architect? ” 

“Oh, no,” he said, smiling. “ But it’s a classic, you 
know. Everybody ought to have read it. And it tells one 
about such beautiful places. It quite takes one out of all 
this.” 

His gesture comprised the sordidness, and the steam, and 
the clatter, and all the odours of food and humanity and 
clothes that surrounded them. 
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“TI often feel that I should like to get away from it all, 
too,” Lois agreed wistfully. 

They looked at one another. 

His smile was wonderfully and charmingly sympathetic, 
and she saw that he was good-looking, and about the 
same age as herself—twenty-five. 

“You ought to get the ‘Seven Lamps’ from your 
library. They’re sure to have it. I go to the Library in 
Canning Town.” 

“Mine is Highgate,” said Lois. ‘Those Public 
Libraries are good, aren’t they—only I never really know 
what to get. One gets tired of novels.” 

She saw that, as she had expected to do, she had pleased 
him by saying that. 

“Do you care about poetry at all? ” 

“Yes. I love it.” 

“Of course you’ve read Keats, and Shelley, and Swin- 
burne? ” 

Lois shook her head. 

““T’ve read Browning, and a few others.” 

She was afraid that he might despise her, if she said that 
most of the poetry she had read had been in volumes of 
selections. 

“‘ There’s Yeats, of course, and the modern people, I 
think you ought to read some of them.” 

“Td like to, awfully, if only I knew 5 

“‘ Look here, would you think it cheek of me to make out 
a list, or would that be any help? ” 

“ Tt would be most kind,” said Lois. Her tone was prim, . 
but her eyes thanked him. 
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“‘T’ll bring it to-morrow. Do you come here every 
day? ” 


“Mostly. I’m in an office, just at present, quite near. 


here. ‘The Crescent Insurance Company.” 

“Oh, yes. I’m in Fleet Street. Newspaper work.” 
He said it very casually. 

“Do you write yourself? ” 

“ Just a little. Nothing much, you know. One of these 
days, perhaps...” He broke off with a little excited 
laugh. 

“One very seldom meets a person, especially a young 
lady, who is really interested in books,” he said in an 
apologetic tone. 

“<T never have before,” Lois answered. She would have 
been too shy to say it but that the waitress had stopped by 
her chair, and she was able to turn to her immediately and 
so cover her confusion. 

“Thank you.” 

She took her bill, staring at it intently without seeing it, 
but able, in the midst of her pre-occupation, to remember 
the punctilious disbursement of two pennies, placed by the 
side of her plate, for the waitress’ tip. 

As she got up, she instantly and suddenly remembered 
her Russian boots. 

“This same table, to-morrow? I'll try and get here 
early,” he said eagerly. 

“I can’t come till about ten past one. But I’ll look out 
for you.” 

“Till to-morrow.” 

He half rose from his chair, smiling. 
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She nodded, and walked away carefully, holding herself 
very upright, and threading her way in and out of the 
tables and chairs with skill. 

“A very tall girl, in brown Russian boots, walked quietly 
away. His eyes followed her slim figure to the door . . .” 

Lois found out his name next day. Ernest Burton. 

“* My friends all call me Ernie,” he added, and looked 
at her pleadingly. 

She blushed, and nearly a week passed before she called 
him Ernie, and said that he might call her Lois. 

They met every day in the lunch hour, and talked about 
books. He told her what to get from the library, and when 
she had read the books they discussed them. 

“It’s impossible to say all that one would like to say, 
here, and in such a short time,” Ernie complained. “If 
you've not got anything better to do, would you—would 
you care to come out for a walk, one Saturday? ” 

“T don’t mind if I do. Thanks,” said Lois. 

It was the consecrated formula. Inwardly she was 
excited and very pleased. 

It was wonderful to have a friend who really did care 
about books just as she did, and who knew so much about 
them. 

Lois told her family about Ernie. 

“ T always said you’d get a boy of your own one of these 
days,” said Beattie, who had had so many “ boys ” herself 
ever since her fifteenth year that she had forgotten the 
names of most of them. 

“Tt is not that sort of thing,” Lois explained. 

“Go on! What sort of thing is it, then? ” . 
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“* We talk about books.” 

“* About books? ‘Talk about books? ” 

“Yes, That’s why we like each other.” 

“ Now look here, Lois, honest to goodness, hasn’t that 
fellow ever tried any games with you? ” 

“ D’you think I’d let him? But he isn’t that sort.” 

“*-You’ve always been a rum kid,” said Beattie thought- 
fully. “I wouldn’t believe it of any other girl, but I do 
about you. Where’s he taking you, on Saturday? ” 

“ We're going for a walk.” 

‘* Not even a picture-house?, He must be mean, or else 
very hard-up.” 

‘But you don’t understand, Beattie. We want to talk 
about books and things. ‘That’s all I want, and all he 
wants.” 

“ But it isn’t all you’re ever going to want.” 

“* Yes, it is,” retorted Lois, hotly. “I know I’m not like 
other girls. I simply hate even holding hands with a fel- 
low, and as for going on the way you do——! ” she broke 
off expressively. 

“Oh, well,” said Beattie, “we aren’t all made alike, 
thank goodness. You and young what’s-his-name beat the 
band, I think, with your books and your talking.” 

Lois laughed quite happily. 

It was astonishing, the difference it made, if one had the 
tremendous interest in life of an intellectual friendship. 
It made the office day seem short, and the work easy, and 
the crowded, struggling journey to and from Highgate 
quite pleasant. 
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The A.B.C. shop, where Lois met Ernie regularly, had 
now become a delightful rendezvous for the discussion of | 
life and literature. 

Their first Saturday afternoon together was epoch- 
making. 

They went to Hampton Court, and walked about the 
gardens and looked at the Palace, and all the time they 
talked. 

Lois loved the books that he had told her to read. 

The similarity of their tastes was amazing. 

** I suppose you’ve heaps of lite’ry friends?” she wist- 
fully suggested to him. 

“In a way, perhaps. I don’t know, though. Very 
few people really seem to care, in the same way that I do, 
about reading. And there’s nobody that I can talk to about 
books in the same way that I do to you. It’s—it’s simply 
wonderful.” 

Lois also thought that it was simply wonderful. 

Their first meeting had been in the winter. 

As the days lengthened, and the spring came closer, 
they made occasional expeditions into the country. 

Lois admitted that she liked the country, but that she 
wouldn’t care to live there. 

“Nor I,” Ernie said. “I like to be in the midst of 
things, you know. ‘There isn’t much intellectual life in 
the country, somehow, though there was Richard Jeffries, 
of course.” 

‘JT haven’t read him yet.” 

We'll put him on the next list.” 
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For the lists were still made out faithfully by Ernie, and 
handed to Lois across the mottled surface of the A.B.C. 
table. : 

‘When are you going to bring that fellow of yours in 
to supper, Lois? ” Beattie enquired. 

“One Sunday, perhaps.” 

But Lois was rather doubtful about the expediency of 
this. Neither mother, nor dad, nor Beattie, could be 
described as “‘ intellectual,” and she was not sure what they 
would think of Ernie, nor he of them. 

One day early in April, she timidly made the suggestion 
to him, that he should come home with her to supper after 
the expedition they had planned for the following Saturday. 

“May I really? Id simply love to meet your people.” 

“We're very homely, you know. You'll have to take 
us as you find us,” she warned him nervously. 

“I know I’m going to like them awfully. I only hope 
they'll be able to stand me.” 

Lois smiled to herself. She did not believe that any- 
body could help liking Ernie, nor fail to see immediately 
how clever, and good-looking, and modest he was. 

She told them at home that he was coming. 

“Wear your flame-colour, Lois; it suits you ever so 
well,” Beattie advised. 

“Tt wants new lace on the sleeves. At least, clean.” 

“Well, you can do that to-night.” 

Lois agreed that she could, and went upstairs early that 
evening to the room that she shared with her sister. 

Beattie, of course, was out. A young man was taking her 
to a show in town. Lois washed the little lace frills, and 
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hung them to dry on the tape that suspended a small net 
curtain across the lower half of the window. 

She looked out. 

‘There were streaks of pink in the sky, and the trees, that 
she could see far beneath her, were beginning to bud. A 
last ray from the sun caught the glass front of the Alex- 
andra Palace, and made it wink and shine dazzlingly. 

Everything looked new, and hopeful, and marvellous. 

Lois thought: “‘ How heavenly spring is, after the awful 
winter—and one has all the summer to look forward to! ” 

She began to plan, in a sort of maze of dreamy happiness, 
what sort of stuff she would get for a new summer frock. 
There were such lovely shades to be bought now, and so 
cheap. Beattie, who was so much cleverer with her fingers 
than was Lois, would help her to make it up. 

And she meant to buy herself a new hat for Easter— 
one of those raffia ones perhaps, with coloured fruits or 
flowers round the crown. At Easter the office would be 
shut for four days at least. 

She hoped that Ernie would want to spend the holidays 
with her. They could talk so delightfully then, with no 
necessity for constantly watching the time. 

She began to think of all the things that she wanted to 
say to him, about Lavengro. They were reading George 
Borrow, both of them, exchanging impressions as they 
read. Lois was always a little bit ahead of Ernie in her 
reading, and this pleased her very much. He knew so 
much more than she did, and was so much better educated. 

“But we’re friends, all the same,” she told herself - 
triumphantly. “ I’ve never been so much friends with any- 
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body, before. I don’t believe there’s anything I couldn’t 
talk to him about. And I know he feels the same about 
me. To think we just met in an A.B.C. shop, by chance, 
and might never have spoken to one another at all! It 
wasn’t a bit like me, come to that .. .” 

Oddly enough, Ernie made the same observation to her, 
on the day that he was to come and have supper at her 
home. 

“It’s surprising, really, when one comes to think about 
it, how you and me have come to be such friends. Because 
I know I may say that we are friends, Lois? ” 

“Yes.” She nodded emphatically. 

**'You’ll believe me, I hope, when I say that I’d never 
before spoken to a young lady that I’d not previously been 
introduced to. What made me do it, I can’t imagine, ex- 
cept that I was interested at your having a library book. 
It almost seems as though it was meant to be.” 

“Well, in the ordinary way, I should never have entered 
into conversation with a stranger at all,” Lois returned 
quickly. “I know some girls do that kind of thing, but 
it’s never been my way. Anyone who knows me’ll tell 
you. Why, young Beattie, my sister, she’s laughed at me 
many a time. Not to be unkind, you know—we’re great 
friends, although we’re so different—but just chaffing, be- 
cause I’m not like other girls. I shouldn’t like to go on the 
way some of them do. It’s not that I see any harm in it, 
but I just shouldn’t like it.” 

“TI know,” Ernie said gravely. ‘You're like me, if I 
may say so, Lois. It’s the things of the mind that attract 
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Lois blushed. 

“Not, mind you, that I don’t admire a certain type of 
looks, in a lady, very much indeed,” Ernie said warmly. 
“ But I couldn’t ever go any further than mere admiration, 
in a manner of speaking, unless it was for someone with 
whom I had a great deal in common in the intellectual 
way.” 

“That,” said Lois, is what I’ve always felt. They’ve 
laughed at me many and many a time, at home.” 

**T don’t see what about.” 

“Oh, well, most girls that go with a boy—you know, 
there’s no harm in it, but they’ll sit and hold hands—that 
kind of thing. Now, I’ve never cared about it myself.” 

“I knew you were different to other girls from the very 
first,” Ernie declared. 

It was evident that he thought the better of her for it, 
and Lois felt proud and happy. 

They went to Highgate together that evening, having 
arranged to go for a walk as soon as supper was over. 

But it poured with rain—soft, warm, interminable spring 
rain. 

Lois contemplated with dismay the prospect of an eve- 
ning spent with Ernie in the small and crowded kitchen 
at home. 

What could they all talk about? 

At supper they talked about the Royal Family, and about 
Ernie’s war experiences. ‘That was a success, as far as it 
went. Lois could see that mother and dad liked Ernie, in 
spite of a natural nervousness whenever they remembered 
that he was “ clever.” 
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But after Lois and her mother had cleared away the 
supper things, and dad and Ernie had each smoked a pipe, 
it became evident that they were all feeling a little bit 
constrained. 

“Tt?d be too cold, in the other room, without a fire, for 
you two,” mother said, wistfully. 

“ Aren’t you going out? ” dad said, surprised. 

“* Look at the weather, dad! ”? mother admonished him. 
“And Lois catching cold the way she does. I really 
couldn’t hear of a walk for her, but there’s the picture- 
palace not so very far away. ‘They could get there, with 
an umbrella.” 

“What's showing this week? ” 

** A very good one, Beattie says. ‘The Dream Sweet- 
heart’ it’s called. It sounds pretty.” 

Dad winked at Ernie. 

** A flesh-and-blood sweetheart for me,” he remarked. 

Lois liked the nice, deferential laughter of Ernie, al- 
though dad’s joke could not really have amused him very 
much, 

“Well, what about it? ” Ernie asked. 

*T don’t mind,” Lois answered. 

They would be able to talk, anyhow. As they left the 
house, Ernie made exactly the same observation to her. 

“We shall be able to talk, anyway.” 

It was surprising how closely attuned to one another were 
their minds. 

The picture-house was a welcome shelter, warm and rest- 
ful after the wet, boisterous evening outside. 

Ernie paid for stalls, in spite of her faint protest. 
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“* Mind the step,” said the attendant. Lois felt Ernie’s 
hand steadying her elbow in the darkness, 

She thrilled strangely. 

She slipped off her raincoat and her little soft hat, and 
slumped comfortably down in her seat. Her shoulder and 
his were touching, and Lois, to her own surprise, felt no 
desire to withdraw from the contact. She wondered 
whether Ernie was aware of it or not. 

It did not prove as easy to talk as they had expected. 
Everybody else was silent, intently watching the film. 

““T love the music,” Lois whispered, and Ernie assented. 

Indeed, the unaccustomed, haunting harmonies coming 
out of the semi-darkness were having a strange effect upon 
her. She felt happy, and yet pleasantly, poignantly, sad. 
A peculiar feeling of recklessness possessed her. 

““T must live, before I get old,” she thought, confusedly. 
“This new world of books and friendship that Ernie has 
taken me into—that’s the real life for me.” 

“¢ Are you all right, Lois? ” said Ernie’s voice, tenderly, 
beside her in the darkness. 

“Yes, thanks. I’m all right.” 

She was, in fact, ecstatically happy and excited without 
knowing why. 

“This is the big film—‘ The Dream Sweetheart.’ ” 

From the very beginning, Lois thought it the best film 
that she had ever seen. It was the story of a working girl 
who lived in her imagination, and would have nothing to 
say to the young men who admired her because she had 
woven a romantic dream of perfect love. 

Lois, as never before, identified herself with the film 
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heroine, and started quite violently when on the screen an 
encounter followed, at a crowded restaurant, with a very 
good-looking young man. 

There was a movement beside her, and she felt Ernie’s 
shoulder press strongly against hers. Could it be that his 
thought was the same as her own? | 

She knew that it must be. 

When the lights were turned up for a moment or two, at 
the end of Part I, they looked at one another with dazzled 
eyes and tremulous smiles. 

“Tt’s rather like us, isn’t it? ” whispered Ernie simply. 

“T thought so too,” Lois confessed. 

When the lights were turned off again, he put out his 
hand and closed it gently over hers. She let her fingers lie 
limply for a moment and then curled them round his. 

The story on the screen turned to sadness and tragedy and 
parting. Lois found that her eyes were wet. The orchestra 
played a recurrent theme in a minor key, plaintive and yet 
courageous. 

When the pictured lovers exchanged their despairing, 
farewell embrace, Ernie put his arm round Lois’ shoulders, 
and drew her towards him. 

She let her head rest against his shoulder. She felt as 
though they, too, were parting in grief, and yet, under- 
neath, was the blissful security of his nearness. 

The lights sprang up again, and Lois drew herself erect. 
Her cheeks were blazing. ‘This time they did not look at 
one another. 

When the last part of the film began—the happy ending 
—Ernie whispered, “ Lois.” 
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She said “ Yes,” tremblingly. 

“You aren’t angry with me, are you? ” 

it9 No.” 

“ Darling. ‘You darling.” 

She felt as though the beating of her own heart would 
choke her. 

Their hands clung together, her cheek rested against his 
shoulder, and every now and then he laid his face on her 
disordered hair. 

“ Darling.” 

“Oh, Ernie! ” 

** Oh, Lois, I love you.” 

“ Ernie i 

“¢ Lois, won’t you say you like me a tiny bit? ” 

“You know I do——” 

* Say it) Lo.” 

““T love you 

“And I love you. Oh, Lois! ” 

“Ernie, say it again.” 

They clung to one another and kissed. 
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THE TORTOISE 





[ was to be Croyde Bay again. 

Paul had listened most anxiously whilst the grown-up 
people debated this, afraid that they were really going to 
try a new place, as they so often talked of doing. 

“The Tracys so much preferred Woolacombe—you 
remember? ” 

“Or what about Cornwall . . . breaking new ground 
altopether=. 05:2." 

“ Dawlish . . . Teignmouth—no, too crowded ... 
and, after all, we know we can get the rooms at Croyde—” 

It was very odd, the way in which grown-up people 
were always so anxious to try new things. Evidently they 
didn’t know that heavenly feeling of coming back, and 
recognising all the things and places that had pleased one 
so much the year before. It wasn’t any fun, to them, to 
rush round the lodgings, calling out: “Oh, there’s the 
white swan painted on the looking-glass! Oh, there’s 
‘What is Home Without a Mother? ? Oh, look, look— 
there’s the harmonium! ” 

Paul enjoyed meeting the indoor things again, but the 
outdoor ones were even better. He knew some of the sand- 
dunes very intimately, and the little hollows between the 
dunes, and certain queer, tough plants that grew there. It 
was exciting to recognise the village again 

‘Oh, there’s the signpost—To Georgeham.” 

Georgeham—George Ham—that was a joke. It was 
such a funny name, : 
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“‘ There’s the post-office. Look! ” 

Less exciting than the harmonium, or the dunes, or the 
Georgeham signpost, were certain people. They had been 
there the year before—and the year before zhat—they were 
known to one by sight. ‘There was that lady who wore nice 
squashy hats, and screwed up her eyes when she smiled, and 
often sat and painted pictures on the dunes. Paul was 
always pleased when he saw her again, especially if she had 
the Aberdeen terrier with her. 

He had never spoken to her, but he felt her to be an old 
friend, like the sea, and the bit-of-lane-where-it-was- 
_ always-muddy, and the nice, funny smell of the little bed- 
room where he slept all by himself, in the lodgings. Some 
of the people at Croyde, of course, Paul had spoken to, 
often. Men who went fishing, and a nice man called 
Erbie, who had a boat, and some of the people in the 
village. . 

“*’That’s right, little Paul,” Father had said once or twice 
last year, approving these friendships in rather a vague sort 
of way. 

Father himself never appeared to remember the friends 
by name, but that, Mummie had explained, was because he 
was such a very, very busy man, and when he was at home 
he had to see so many people. On his holidays Father liked 
to rest his brain, and not try to remember anything. Then 
he could go back to his writing quite fresh, when the holi- 
days came to an end. 

It was partly so as to rest Father’s brain as much as 
possible that they settled to go to Croyde again, and not 
try a new place after all. 
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“It’s so nice and quiet there—no trippers—and nobody 
one knows.” 

It was frightfully important that Father should enjoy the 
holiday, one felt. Much more important for him than for 
anybody else. Perhaps this was because there were so 
many things that could spoil enjoyment for Father. An 
east wind, or the landlady forgetting about his toast for 
breakfast, or the puppy at the farm barking in the night 
and waking him up—thousands of things. 

Mummie was different. The only thing she minded was 
Father minding. She flew down first in the mornings, and 
looked all over the breakfast-table, and arranged everything 
as Father liked, and reminded Mrs. Webber about the 
toast, and if there was an east wind she said “ T-t-t ” be- 
tween her teeth and shut the window. She also looked 
through the letters, and put Father’s in his place, with the 
funny little brown wedges that were Press-cuttings on top 
of the pile. Press-cuttings were generally a great success 
with Father, and after reading them he became very cheer- 
ful and made a lot of jokes. 

Then Mummie was happy. She was always cheerful, but 
she was only happy when Father seemed really pleased, 
and nothing had gone wrong and vexed him. This time, 
Mummie and Paul and Jeannie and Baby were to be a 
week at Croyde before Father arrived. 

“Poor Father! ‘Those tiresome printers 
had tears in her eyes when the train started, and they left 
Father waving his hat on the platform, although he had 
_said so bravely: 

“‘ Never mind, never mind! I shall like to think of you 
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all enjoying yourselves under blue skies and getting brown 
in the sun and the wind, right away from this black, dingy, 
stuffy town. I shall picture you having picnic teas on the 
downs, while I’m grilling away here, working double-tides 
to get through all the stuff that’s going to pay for the 
fun. . . . Ah, well, Pussy and I will keep each other 
company over the cold mutton, eh, little Paul? ” 

It was so brave of Father to joke, but what he said about 
Pussy and the cold mutton made one see a sort of little 
picture of the house all lonely and quiet, and the meals dull 
and not very nice, because Cook would have gone for her 
holiday, and there’d be only Mrs. Beet coming in to oblige 
every day. 

It made Paul feel very serious, and as though it would be 
horrid to enjoy the Devonshire lanes, and the sea, and the 
clotted cream for tea, while poor Father was left all alone 
like that. 

But then the train started, and one couldn’t help for- 
getting about it, when there was that heavenly moment of 
coming out from the dark, queer-smelling station into sud- 
den lightness, with the train going faster and faster every 
minute. 

Jeannie bounded up and down the seat, singing, ““ We’re 
off, we’re off! ” and Paul looked at Mummie, not able to 
feel perfectly happy until he was quite certain that she was 
really enjoying it too, and she looked back at him and 
smiled, and squeezed his hand. 

Then Paul felt, as he sometimes did, that Mummie 
understood everything, and it made him so happy that he 
could scarcely bear it. 
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Everything perfect now, and all the holidays to look 
forward to! 

“ Look—look—Jook! The little houses with clothes 
hanging up in the yard—did you see that yellow thing, all 
flapping about? Oh, look—I saw a dog! It’ll soon be 
the country, won’t it, Mummie? ” 

“Will it soon be dinner-in-the-train?,” said Jeannie, 
and they all laughed. 

Mummie allowed Baby to walk up and down the car- 
riage, going from one window to the other. She had to 
hold him by the belt of his overall. 


Perhaps it was lucky that Father wasn’t there. He would 
have said, long before Baby got tired of walking up and 
down: “There, that’s enough now. He’ll get filthy—can’t 
you keep him quiet? Can’t you make him go to sleep? ” 

And, of course, Baby wouldn’t have wanted to go to 
sleep before dinner. ‘They'd have had to show him the 
picture-book to keep him quiet, and then there’d have been 
nothing left later on in the journey and he would have 
cried, just as Father was having a little nap. And Mum- 
mie would have picked him up and walked up and down 
with him in the narrow bit of the train outside the carriage 
window, where it was so wobbly. 

But this time Baby walked up and down, and up and 
down, and when he twice went on all fours and was picked 
up very black, Mummie said: “ Poor little man! but Pve 
got a clean overall to pop him into before we arrive.” 

Father hated other people to get into their carriage, and 
when the train stopped at stations he always made Paul 
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and Jeannie stand at the windows, so that the people could 
see them and not want to get in where there were children. 

But Mummie said, ‘‘ Oh, the train’s crowded. I can’t 
think why no one was in here when we started. Move the 
things from that corner, Paul.” 

And a lady and gentleman got in. 

The lady and gentleman had a lunch-basket, and it was 
most exciting to watch the things that came out of it. 

Then Mummie unpacked their own dinner and they had 
sandwiches, and rock cakes, and bananas, and he and Jeannie 
each had a piece of milk chocolate. 

But there was nothing to drink. It had been forgotten! 
It really was lucky that Father hadn’t come with them. 

Mummie said: “ Oh, children, ?'m so sorry! What a 
stupid Mummie you’ve got! ” but of course, she didn’t 
really mind, like she’d have minded if Father had been 
there. He did so hate things to be forgotten. Once the 
salt had been forgotten, and it had spoilt everything. ‘This 
time, nothing was spoilt. 

“When the train stops, if there’s time, Paul, you shall 
get out with Jeannie and go to the Refreshment Room and 
each have a glass of milk. Do you think you can manage, 
all by yourselves? Tl have to stay in the train with Baby, 
but Pll look out of the window, so you'll see me directly 
you come out. And you mustn’t dawdle, in case the train 
starts without you.” 

It would be exciting. 

“Fancy if the train did start, and Mummie and Baby 
went on to Croyde, and—and Paul and me couldn’t get 
no other train! ” Jeannie said, very round-eyed. 
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She and Paul invented a long story, all about their 
imaginary adventures if the train went on without them. 

But really, when the time came, they managed beauti- 
fully. 

The Refreshment Room was just opposite the window of 
their carriage, and they had the milk, and came straight 
back again. 

“Well done! ” said Mummie. “I think you’re both 
very sensible and grown-up, to have done it so quickly.” 

The train went on again. 


Baby went to sleep, and Jeannie took the picture-book, 
only Mummie had to talk to her about it all the time, be- 
cause she never would look at things by herself if there was 
a grown-up person there. It didn’t matter, because Father 
wasn’t there to talk to Mummie, in a jerky, worried way, 


about business, and to say: ‘‘ Good heavens, is one never to 
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have a minute’s peace when Jeannie interrupted. 

Paul looked out of the window at the trees and the fields 
and the houses. It was glorious. And Croyde to look 
forward to! Looking forward to things was nicer than 
anything in the world. One planned seeing all last year’s 
picnic places again, and seeing Erbie, and going out in his 
boat, and then paddling, and building a sand castle that the 
sea really wouldn’t wash away, and eating saffron cake for 
tea, and at least one trip in the motor-bus with Mummie to 
Barnstaple. ; 

That would come about the middle of the time at Croyde. 
After that, one couldn’t help thinking a tiny bit about the 
end, when the holidays would be over. But generally there 
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was a special treat for the last day—something to look for- 
ward to still, even though it meant the finish of the visit to 
Croyde. 

And this time there’d not only be all the usual things to 
look forward to, but an extra one as well—the day that 
Father would come. 

It seemed almost too much. 


The time went very slowly, and yet frightfully quickly. — 

It was always like that, during the first week at Croyde. 

After that, one got more used to it all, and didn’t have 
that funny, out-of-breath feeling all the time. 

At the beginning of the second week Father came. 

Just as Paul had expected, it was an extra excitement 
in the midst of all the other excitements. Jeannie and 
Baby, unfortunately, had to be put to bed before he arrived, 
but they’d had all the fun of decorating the sitting-room 
with flowers, and Jeannie had prepared a surprise of a pin- 
cushion made with two shells, that Mrs. Webber had shown 
her how to make, to give Father next day. 

Even Paul was only allowed to see Father for one minute 
before he, too, was packed off to bed. 

He went on tiptoe into Mummie’s room—only it would 
be called Father’s room, now—where Jeannie’s cot was, 
because he had promised her that he would. 

“‘ Has he come, Paul? ” 

cc Yes.”’ 

“You didn’t tell him about my surprise? ” 

It was amusing, for a little while, to lie in bed and hear 
the low, gruff sound of Father’s voice from downstairs. 
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Before he came, it had always been so quiet, and Mummie 
-had come up to bed very, very early every night—before 
lamp-time generally—and looked in and said good night 
again. But it was dark and the talking still went on, and 
Paul felt sleepy. ‘Then, rather surprisingly, it was morning 
again, and he felt very wide awake indeed, and got up and 
dressed himself, and went out. 

Father was in the garden. 

“Hallo, hallo! Son o’? mine! Come along. The 
world’s an oyster this fine morning. Away with us! ” 

Somehow, that meant a walk. On the sands, Paul hoped 
—and so it was. 

“Oh, there’s Erbie! ” 

“Erbe? ? 

“The one who catches fish. And he took me out in his 
boat last year.” 

** Oh, yes, yes. Splendid. (You'll be a democrat, Paul, 
like your father. Always remember that your father is a 
democrat.” 

“What is ” 

“‘ There are people who don’t like the stuff I write, Paul. 
They may be justified, or they may not. Other people— 
wise, wonderful people—have praised what I wrote, they 
have understood it, and all that it stood for. And there 
have always been the others too, little Paul—perhaps rather 
small, jealous, petty little people—who have ridiculed my 
gospel of Brotherhood.” 

Paul saw a little crab, and very nearly cried out: “Oh, 
look! ” Luckily, he remembered in time that Father did 
not at all like to be interrupted. 
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“ Remember that,” said the deep voice over his head. 
“Your father wrote Democracy, preached Democracy, 
lived Democracy.” 

“What does Democ & 

“* To do that, as you'll know some day, is to make friends 
with all sorts and conditions of men, to recognise no class 
distinctions, to be interested in everybody, great or small. 
And that’s one big pull that a writer has over other men, 
my son. He can see inside people’s minds—that’s what he 
can do if he’s worth his salt. A poor devil of an author 
like your father may not achieve money, or very great 
fame, but he gets to know something about his fellow- 
creatures, believe me. Always resist the temptation to 

classify, Paul. Human beings are individuals, before 
they’re anything else.” 

One really did try to listen, to be intelligent, and under- 
stand; but it was rather difficult, with the white-tipped 
waves rushing in, one on top of another, and a queer old 
man in fisherman’s clothes coming towards them. 

Besides, eight o’clock was a hungry sort of time, and 
there might be sausages for breakfast, now that Father had 
come. 

*Tsn’t that another old friend, Paul? ” 

The old man was close to them now. 

** No, Father. I haven’t ever spoken to him.” 

“Then we'll speak to him now, my son. And you shall 
learn something of the art of adaptation. ‘That’s part of 
the machinery of Democracy, Paul, in case you don’t under- 
stand.” 

Indeed, Paul didn’t understand, and Father’s pleasantly 
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mocking tone of voice showed that he knew this, but that 
he wasn’t annoyed about it. 

“Good morning. ‘Tide’s coming in fast, eh? ” said 
Father. 

The old fisherman stared at them rather hard, and then 
he nodded. 

“Good morning. ‘Tide’s a-coming in fast.” 

“ Spring tide nearly due, eh?” 

**That’s right, sir.” 

** D’you get many visitors down here in the summer? ” 

Still the old man was staring, not smiling at all. 

‘Not many visitors,” he answered at last. ‘“* They 
mostly go to Braunton or up along the coast—Ilfracombe, 
and that.” 

“Oh, I daresay. ‘There are some beautiful spots up 
there. But Croyde Bay is hard to beat, too. Tell me,” 
said Father, pointing out to sea, “isn’t that Lundy Island 
out there? ” 

“ Lundy, sir.” 

‘You can see it very clearly to-day.” 

“Very clear to-day.” 

“¢ Ah, that means rain, I’m afraid,” said Father, shaking 
his head. 

“?Tisn’t 2lways rain, sir, when you see him so clear. 
Sometimes ’tis extra hot weather.” 

“Ts it—is it, indeed? ‘That’s good news.” 

‘Good mornin’, sir, and young gentleman.” 

“Good morning,” said Paul, and as they walked on: 
“ That was a nice old man, Father.” 
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““So-so, little Paul. The Devonshire ancient is some- 
what more responsive, as a rule. Is this Albert? ” 

“‘Erbie, Father. Look what he’s got! ” 

Erbie had got a tortoise, a real, live little tortoise, and 
he wanted to give it to Paul. 

“‘ Father, Father, may I have it?, Oh, may I? ” 

Yes—Father gave ‘him leave to accept the tortoise. He 
joked about it, using long words; but Paul couldn’t listen. 
He could think of nothing but the little tortoise lying in his 
palm. 

They all turned and walked towards Mrs. Webber’s 
house again. Father was talking to Erbie, like he had 
talked to the old fisherman, rather. Paul’s mind was full 
of excited plans about the tortoise. 

How he would feed it, and it would get to know him, 
and live in his pocket, and he would take it home with him, 
and it would make leaving Croyde not nearly so bad— 
there’d be the tortoise to look forward to, every day, al- 
ways—tortoises lived for years and years and years. How 
kind of Erbie to give him such a beautiful present. 

He looked up at his friend, and Erbie smiled back at 
him with his eyes. 

Erbie was telling Father about the old fisherman to whom 
they’d spoken. 

“A bit of a character. He’s not been here very long. 
He lives by himself down to the old coastguard’s. Did 
you notice anything queer just now, sir? ” 

“Perhaps you mean...” Father didn’t finish the 
sentence, but Erbie understood. 
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“‘Mazed? No, sir, nothing like that—rather the other 
way, if you take my meaning. But he’s stone deaf, sir.” 

tc Deaf? 3? 

“I ’specs he answered you quite reasonable-like, didn’t 
he? He allus does that. He won’t let on. But he couldn’t 
hear you, not if you were to shout in his ear. He’s stone 
deaf.” 

““ Nonsense! He talked—we carried on a conversation.” 

“*T know, sir. ‘That’s how he allus does. I’ve axed him 
about it before to-day. And he says ’tis like this. Gentry 
that come here often talk to him, but they all says the same 
thing, more or less, if you take my meaning. He can 
guess what it’s going to be. The weather—and the tides— 
and if there be a lot of people come down here—and if ’tis 
Lundy they can see over there—and whether ’tis clear or 
hazy. And he’s got to know what they all say, and to 
answer according, and ’tis a surprising thing, sir, how right 
that old soul is. No one don’t hardly ever find out that he 
hasn’t heard every word they’ve been saying.” 

They were climbing up the dunes now, and Jeannie 
was running to meet them. 

“Oh, Jeannie, look—Jook what I’ve got! ” shouted 
Paul. 

“* Good heavens, am I to have a tribe of yelling children 
at my heels? Go back, Jean—Paul go in and make your- 
self fit to be seen, and remember that I can’t have you 
children running wild like this. It was high time I came 
down, to keep you from getting altogether out of hand.” 

Father wasn’t joking in the least now. His voice, and 
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his manner, and even his face, had changed all of a sudden. 
Even if it was sausages the breakfast wasn’t going to be 
right this morning, Paul felt miserably certain. 

He must have been naughty, or something. 

Then he felt something tickling, crawling softly in his 
hand, and joy returned with a rush. 

He flew indoors to show Mummie and Jeannie his 
tortoise. 
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IOLET WESTERN was excited. 

Not that she showed it. One didn’t, in service, and 
especially not with a lady like Miss Clemson, who’d never 
had a lady’s maid before, and who tried, by occasional bully- — 
ing, to show that she wasn’t secretly frightened at having 
one now. | 

Miss Clemson was the sister of Mr. Clemson, who was, 
surprisingly, a Cabinet Minister. It was, Western quite 
realised, a very difficult position for Miss Clemson. She'd 
been sent for—from a very small house in a north-of- 
England manufacturing town where she'd probably lived 
all her life—when her brother, who was a widower with- 
out children, found that he would have to do a certain 
amount of entertaining in London. 

He had planted her at Claridge’s Hotel, having previously 
engaged Violet Western as her maid. 

The parts of Miss Clemson’s correspondence that were 
still decipherable by the time they reached the waste-paper 
basket, confirmed Western’s surmises about her. 

She had lived in a house with a number, in Manresa 
Terrace—and Western knew what Terrace meant, in a 
provincial town. She had had one servant—a general— 
and dinner in the middle of the day. Western felt that 


she knew exactly the sort of house it had been—red brick, 
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faced with yellow, and full of the smell of gas and the 
squawks of the parrot. 

For Miss Clemson, although not more than thirty-five, 
had many of the characteristics that are supposed to belong 
to old maids, and Western knew that she had a parrot, 
and that she sent ninepence every week to someone who was 
taking care of it for her. 

Miss Clemson had just informed Western that they 
were going to Devonshire to stay with the Earl and 
Countess of Dunstew—(“‘ Doesn’t she know better than to 
call them that—like a servant? ” thought Western despair- 
ingly)—to meet other ex-Cabinet Ministers, and their 
wives, and to attend a couple of balls. 

Miss Clemson always explained things, elaborately and 
unnecessarily, when she gave an order to Western. 

“ Hayes Castle is a beautiful place, I believe—somewhere 
not far from Exeter.” 

“Yes, ma’am. My own home happens to be in those 
parts, ma’am, and I’ve seen the Castle many a time.” 

“ Really—really. Id no idea.” . 

““No, ma’am,” said Western respectfully. 

Two years ago she had walked out regularly with the 
under-keeper at Hayes, but she said nothing about that to 
Miss Clemson. 

It was while she was at home, helping to look after her 
mother, who'd died of cancer. Ted Clewer was the one 
thing she liked to remember, about that time. 

Naturally it was exciting to hear that they were going 
down to the very place where he was—for the New Year. 

There was sure to be a dance for the servants, too, at 
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the Castle, and perhaps another one in the village as Well. 

Violet Western was terribly fond of dancing, and—in 
her quiet way—she was also very much in love with her 
young man. Ted Clewer was a one for the girls, and he’d 
never asked her to be engaged tohim. Even now, although 
he wrote her very loving letters once or twice a week, she 
didn’t feel a bit sure of him, not with all the girls at the 
Castle about. 

If she could have got a place somewhere near Exeter 
she would gladly have done so, but nothing had offered, 
and the Clemsons paid proper profiteers’ money. They 
were generous in a way, too, always getting everything of 
the very best, although Western always regretted the fact 
that Miss Clemson didn’t smoke. It looked mean, Western 
thought, nowadays, when every lady smoked. 

She made allowances, though, realising that Miss Clem- 
son hadn’t been, as it were, brought up to cigarettes. 

‘Shall you be getting any more shoes, ma’am? I think 
you have nothing quite strong enough just now for country, 
roads.” 

That was Western’s tactful way of hinting that Miss 
Clemson’s wardrobe was not suitably equipped for country- 
house visiting. 

Nor was it. 

A tweed coat and skirt, a Burberry, woollen stockings, 
and a knitted sweater—they all had to be indicated, rather 
than actually suggested, by Violet Western. 

Miss Clemson got them all, but she got them ready- 
made—even the coat and skirt. 

However, she looked very nice when they left London 
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on a cold, foggy morning, and her furs really were good. 
_ Mr. Clemson had given them to her for a Christmas 
present. 

Western, neatly dressed in black, also wore a fur—a 
decent, respectful little brown necklet that clung tightly 
round her throat. Hidden away in her tiny little suit-case, 
above frilly muslin aprons and clean collars and cuffs, was 
a flame-coloured silk frock for the dance, that a dress- 
maker friend had made for her for a pound, and the cost 
of the material. 

With her brown hair fluffed out round her face, and a 
V-neck and short sleeves, Violet Western could look quite 
pretty, and she was especially proud of being tall—like a 
lady—with a nice figure, and slim ankles. She hoped very 
much that perhaps there would be two dances—one at the 
Castle, and one in the village—and that Miss Clemson 
would allow her to go to them both. 

She wasn’t very generous with outgoings, as a rule, and 
she always expected her maid to sit up for her at night. 
No doubt she really felt she was getting her money’s worth, 
that way. Western felt sure that that was how Miss Clem- 
son would look at it. 

“Shall I be travelling in the carriage with you, ma’am, 
or do you wish me to take a third for myself? ” 

“A third—yes, no—oh, yes, take a third-class ticket, 
Western—a return—and—a first return for me.” 

Miss Clemson’s momentary start had given her away. 
She hadn’t realised that she would be travelling first-class. 
Hitherto, their short journeys had always been made by car. 

Western took the tickets, and found a porter, and had 
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the luggage labelled, and asked if she should go and buy 
any papers. 

“No,” said Miss Clemens brusquely. ‘The boy will 
be here before we start.” 

“The first stop is Bristol, ma’am, and the luncheon-car 
is just next door.” 

Then Western, having amply done her duty, modestly 
disappeared into the crowd on the platform. As she looked 
for a vacant seat amongst the third-class carriages, her face 
relaxed, so that she looked mysteriously younger and prettier, 
and she exchanged a word of chaff with the guard who had 
shut the door on Miss Clemson, and bought herself a packet 
of milk-chocolate and a Daily Mirror for the journey. 

At Bristol, she went to see if her mistress required any- 
thing, and Miss Clemson, obviously surprised, said no. 

After leaving Bristol, Violet Western’s spirits rose still 
more. It was nice to see the west country again, and to 
know that every turn of the wheels was taking her nearer 
to Ted Clewer, and to her own home, where her sister kept 
house for their father. 

At Exeter, it was raining hard. 

**T suppose they'll have sent to meet us,” said Miss 
Clemson, peering about uncertainly. 

“‘ That’s the Castle livery, ma’am,” said Violet Western, 
perceiving Lord Dunstew’s chauffeur, who was her own 
third cousin once removed. 

With an impassive face she indicated the small pile of 
luggage, and, with an impassive face, the chauffeur touched 
his cap to Miss Clemson, and seized two bags, and carried 
them away to the large, but old and shabby, car outside. 
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Miss Clemson followed him, very upright, and stalking 
rather, as she did when she was nervous, and Violet Western. 
followed Miss Clemson, carrying the dressing-bag. 

Miss Clemson went inside the car with the dressing-bag, 
the luggage went on the roof, and Western took the seat: 
beside the chauffeur in the front of the car. 

They drove up the hill, changed gear, and got into the 
traffic of Queen Street. 

Then cousin William, without of course turning his. 
head, or raising his voice very much, was able to speak to 
her, and explain that you could have knocked him down 
with a feather when he heard as she was coming along to 
their place for a visit. He gave her a good deal of news, 
and a message from Ted Clewer that he hoped to be at the 
old place that evening, at eight-thirty, when he judged the 
soup would have gone into the dining-room, in case Violet 
could slip out for a moment. 

“TI daresay I could manage it,” agreed Violet. “I 
suppose Mrs. Pearcey is still at the Castle? ” 

* She is.” 

Mrs. Pearcey was the housekeeper, and, though just, 
terribly strict. 

Presently William asked: 

“Isnt he coming—Clemson? ” 

“Yes, but he’s coming by car. She doesn’t care for 
motoring. She’s a proper old maid, in some ways.” 

“Don’t you believe it! Do you ever see anything of a 
fellow called the Honourable George Kenway, in 
London? ” 

“He’s called on us, and I believe he’s dined once or 
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twice. You don’t meant to say there’s anything in it? ” 

“They think so here, anyway. He’s been asked to meet 
her. I heard the young ladies laughing about it a few 
days ago.” 

“Well, I suppose it wouldn’t be a bad thing. He’s a 
younger brother, and won’t come in for the title so far as 
I know, but it’s a good family. With her money as well, 
they’d ought to be comfortable.” 

“Don’t build on it,” cousin William advised. ‘‘ There 
may not be anything in it, or the chap may not come up to 
scratch.” 

“Or she might turn him down if he did,” said Violet 
Western sharply, upholding the dignity of her sex. 

Not for a moment did she really believe that Miss Clem- 
son would refuse a proposal of marriage from Mr. Kenway. 
After all, she was thirty-five, and not handsome, nor young- 
looking for her age. No doubt she’d like to have a standing 
of her own, instead of being just Mr. Clemson’s sister, 
as you might say. Western, for her part, hoped very much 
that something might come of it. She’d stay on after the 
marriage, if asked, and would in fact much prefer to be 
maid to the Honourable Mrs. George Kenway, than to 
Miss Clemson. As like as not she’d be one of the last to 
go in to dinner in the Hall to-night, which wasn’t very 
pleasant, especially in a place where she was well known. 

But Ted Clewer would be waiting for her, at half-past 
eight. Her heart beat very fast at the thought. 

Nothing else mattered. 

When they passed Hayes Covert, it let loose in her a 
rush of memories. It was at that very corner that she and 
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Ted used to meet—might meet to-night. And there was 
the back-drive of the Castle, that was always used by the 
servants when they went out. 

Lucky she knew the way about the place so well, for it 
would be pitch dark long before half-past eight. 

“ Here we are,” said cousin William. “ Sit tight, Vi'let, 
T’'ll let you out when Pve moved the luggage.” 


I 


Miss Clemson rang for Western just before half-past 
eleven that night. 

The butler had said they’d been playing Bridge in the 
saloon, so Western was quite agreeably surprised to be 
summoned so early. 

She came in, noiselessly as usual, and unfastened Miss 
Clemson’s black-and-gold evening dress, taking the greatest 
care that her fingers should not accidentally touch Miss 
Clemson’s back, or her shoulders. 

She had unpacked everything since dinner, and put the 
purple kimono and the expensive, but ugly, linen nightdress 
over the back of a chair, in front of the fire. 

“The water isn’t very hot at night, ma’am, I’m afraid— 
would you prefer your bath in the morning? ” 

“Yes,” said Miss Clemson, and at the sound of her 
voice Western knew that something had vexed her. 

Her movements became, if possible, quieter than ever. 
And yet she herself felt as though she were on springs, and 
her heart seemed to be dancing inside her breast. 
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“Will you be having breakfast downstairs, or in your 
room, ma’am? ” 

“T shall go down, of course. I’m not ill—or tired. I 
farcry I shall be by to-morrow night though. I suppose 
you’ve heard that the servants are having a New Mears 
party—a dance—to-morrow night? ” 

“Yes, ma’am. ‘They were decorating up the hall to- 
night, ever so nice.” 

“‘T suppose you know some of the servants here, if your 
home is in the village? ” 

“Yes, ma'am.” 

“You had better have the afternoon off, to-morrow, if 
you want to go and visit your relations,” Miss Clemson 
said. 

The afternoon off! . That was the way she’d spoken to 
the general servant in Manresa Terrace. 

Western took up the ivory hair-brush ‘and stood behind 
Miss Clemson, who leant back in her chair before the 
dressing-table, its wax candles in old-fashioned silver 
candlesticks burning on either side of the mirror. ‘They 
hadn’t even got electric light at the Castle. 

** There aren’t very many ladies left who can have their 
hair brushed and plaited at night now, Western. Except 
Lady Dunstew herself, I think everybody at the dinner- 
table had short hair—except me.” 

“Tt would be a shame to cut your hair, ma’am. It’s so 


lovely and thick,” said Western dutifully. 


“You don’t think it makes me look older than I—than 
I need? ” 
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“Oh, no, ma’am—not the way it’s dressed, it doesn’t.” 

“‘ Of course, a great many women, who are as old as I 
am, have it shingled. Lady Sybil Arden, for instance.” 

Lady Sybil Arden was unmarried, a great friend of the 
daughters of the house. 

‘I suppose she must be well over six-and-thirty.” 

‘Yes, ma’am,” agreed Western, who knew that her 
ladyship had been only thirty-four on the gth of last June. 
She also knew that Mr. Kenway had taken Lady Sybil in 
to dinner, and that, instead of playing Bridge after dinner, 
he had gone to the billiard-room where Lady Sybil and most 
of the younger guests were trying new dance-records on 
the gramophone. 

There had been a certain amount of discreet talk about 
it in the servants’ hall. 

Everybody knew that it would be a very good thing for 
Lady Sybil to get married, and give a better chance to her 
three younger sisters. And the family was so badly off 
that no doubt they would be very pleased to see her married, 
even to the moderate fortune of a Kenway. 

“I should think she stays here quite a lot, doesn’t she?” 
said Miss Clemson. 

Trying to make her voice sound casual—poor thing! 

“Her ladyship was always very friendly with the young 
ladies here. But she stays about a great deal, I believe. 
‘They say she’s a beautiful ballroom dancer.” 

Then her own words suddenly brought surging to the 
surface of Violet Western’s mind the anticipations, that she 
had been trying to keep subdued, of the next night’s dance. 
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She felt the colour rush warmly into her face and 
glanced in alarm at the mirror. My goodness, she didn’t 
look the same girl as she’d looked that morning! 

And she wasn’t the same girl, either. Someone, who 
didn’t really know what being alive meant, had. slipped 
quietly out into the dark at half-past eight that evening, 
both hands thrust into the pockets of a thick ulster coat, and 
had found her way, in a cold, thin trickle of moonlight, to 
the corner of Hayes Covert, where a dark, stocky figure 
was lurking. 

Violet Western didn’t know what she’d expected exactly. 
Perhaps a little preliminary awkwardness, an embarrassed 
greeting and a silence or two, while they got used to one 
another after an absence of two years. 

* Hallo, is that you? ” 

“Yes, it’s me.” 

“How are you? ” 

“T’m all right, thanks. How are you?,” 

*¢ All right, thanks.” 

Something like that, one might have expected. And 
instead of that Ted Clewer had swung round at the sound 
of her step, and taken her in his arms, crushing her against 
him, and kissed her mouth again and again. Incredible, 
that she would ever have let him do it, if he hadn’t taken 
her so by surprise. 

She knew now, as never before, what love could be like, 
and it had shaken her whole being. "What she’d felt—or 
fancied she felt—for Ted Clewer that morning, was as 
water to wine, compared with what she felt for him now. 
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From the looking-glass, her eyes glowed back at her and 
her mouth quivered tremulously. She hastily looked down, 
and began to plait Miss Clemson’s long hair. 

“Youre pulling, Western. What are you in such a 
hurry for? ” 

“Tm sorry, ma’am.” 

She mastered the trembling in her fingers, and finished 
off the plait with a neat bow of lavender ribbon. 

“Thank you. Good night, Western.” 

Western glanced round the room mechanically, and said 


? and went out, opening and shut- 


** Good night, ma’am,’ 
ting the door very gently. 

She went softly along the carpeted corridor, her eyes cast 
down, and through the green baize door at the end of it. 
‘Then she pressed the backs of her hands into her blazing 
cheeks and ran lightly up an uncarpeted flight of wooden 
stairs to the little bedroom that had been apportioned to 
her. 

It seemed to her that she had never been in such a nice 
little room, or so comfortable a narrow bed. 

She lay wide awake in it for a long time, thinking of 
the dance next night, and of the one in the village next 
week, 

Ted Clewer was going to both, and he’d wanted her to 
promise that she wouldn’t dance with anybody but him. 

But, of course, she couldn’t possibly make herself con- 
spicuous like that, not at the Castle, anyway, where Mrs. 
Pearcey and all of them knew her. At the village dance 
it might be different—if she went to it. 

“ But it'll be our last night here, and I don’t know that 
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I shall get leave to go,” she’d told him, thinking it as well 
that he shouldn’t be too sure of her. 

In her secret heart, she couldn’t help thinking that per- 
haps by then ‘Ted would have asked her to be properly en- 
gaged to him, and then everything would be all right. 

They were going for a walk the next afternoon, and end- 
ing up with tea at Violet Western’s home. 

And she was certainly net going to allow him to take 
any liberties again, until he’d made it clear that he was 
really in earnest. Violet knew all about what happened to 
girls who didn’t care how far they went so long as they had 
a boy to take them out on Sundays, and spend his’ money 
getting them presents. 

She wasn’t that sort, thank you. 

But if Ted Clewer asked her, properly, for her promise, 
she’d give it to him, and go back to London the happiest 
girl in the whole world. 

At last she went to sleep. 

Next day there was a meet of the hounds, and Miss Clem- 
son, who didn’t ride—of course not, how could you expect 
it?—-came upstairs at eleven o’clock, and put on thick shoes, 
and a felt hat, and her furs, and went out to see them start. 

Western also watched them, from an upper window, and 
she saw Lady Sybil Arden come down the steps in her 
smart breeches and riding boots and stand there talking 
to half a dozen men. 

Mr. George Kenway was amongst them. He was going 
hunting, too, and looked very well in a scarlet coat. 

Miss Clemson, Western noted with concern, seemed 
rather out of it. She just stood there, not being talked to, 
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or taken much notice of, and keeping well away from the 
horses. 

Then her brother came up, in ordinary tweeds, and stood 
beside her for a little while. But, of course, Miss Clemson 
could see her brother any day. She hadn’t come here for 
that, Western thought compassionately. The groom 
brought Lady Sybil’s horse up the steps, and someone helped 
her to mount—not Mr. Kenway—and she rode off, waving 
her hunting-crop. 

Two gentlemen rode off beside her, but Mr. Kenway 
turned round before mounting the big brown horse that 
awaited him. He moved over to Miss Clemson, and spoke 
to her. 

Western couldn’t hear a word they said, but she could 
see them both laughing, and Miss Clemson looking quite 
cheered up again. 

Then Mr. Kenway got up on his horse, and he also went 
off, 

Western washed Miss Clemson’s wash-leather gloves, 
and put a stitch into her crépe-de-chine jumper, and tried 
hard not to think about the afternoon. It made her heart 
beat so fast, and took her mind away from doing her work 
properly. 

Just before lunch, Miss Clemson rang for her. 

She wanted to change her shoes, and to have a clean 
handkerchief, and to take off her hat for luncheon. 

“The meet was such a pretty sight,” declared Miss 
Clemson joyously. “I thoroughly enjoyed it.” 

Evidently things were going better. 

“T hope you'll enjoy your afternoon, Western, and find 
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~ them all well at home,” said Miss Clemson. And she added 


very graciously: ““ You need not hurry back. I can manage 
quite well until it’s time to dress for dinner.” 


Tt 


The ball in the servants’ hall started at nine o’clock, 
when the house-party all came in, and were received by 
Mrs. Pearcey, the housekeeper, and Mr. Fountain, the butler. 

Violet Western looked rather anxiously at Miss Clem- 
son. Her dress wasn’t anything special, and her hair, which 
would certainly have done one credit in the old days, looked 
old-fashioned, and needlessly elaborate, beside the small, 
trim, shingled heads of the other ladies. 

Her jewels, of course, were nothing. ‘That didn’t matter 
so much, very few real ladies had much jewellery nowa- 
days. 

Her ladyship wore her well-known emeralds, of course— 
family things. And most of the others had pearl necklaces. 

Lady Sybil Arden had a fine rope of pearls that had be- 
longed to her mother. And she looked very handsome 
in her narrow silver tissue frock, edged with deep bands of 
fur. It was a very short dress, but she was tall and slim 
enough to stand it, with her lovely legs and ankles, that 
would show to such advantage when she danced. 

The house-party stood at the end of the hall, near the 
door, admiring the decorations; and the servants and their 
friends, whose entertainment it was, stood round against 
the walls, not talking to one another much, but smiling, to 
show that they were enjoying themselves. Cousin William 
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was one of the M.C.’s and wore a blue ribbon in his button- 
hole. 

He had explained to Violet Western that he couldn’t 
dance the first dance, the state set of Lancers, as he would © 
be calling the figures. 

It was customary for the family to join in the Lancers, 
dancing with the upper servants, and William was anxious 
that only really good dancers should make up the set. 

His lordship always needed a great deal of prompting, 
and her ladyship must have a strong partner to get her 
round in time to the music at all. 

The young ladies would probably make up their own set, 
with the members of the house-party. William felt no 
responsibility about them, although they wouldn’t really 
dance the figures properly—they never did. It was a romp 
to them, not a real dance at all. 

_ “You'll dance in her ladyship’s set, Vi’let, if you please. 
Mr. Fountain will be her ladyship’s partner, and his lordship 
Mrs. Pearcey’s. You'll be with Mr. MacPhail.” 

Mr. MacPhail was the head gardener. 

Violet knew that she owed this honour to her reputation 
as a dancer, and she felt very proud that Ted Clewer should 
See. it. 

He, being only the under-keeper, could not be included 
in the set, but he took a place in the next one, and every 
now and then she allowed their eyes to meet, as they all 
stood waiting. 

There was a hitch in his lordship’s set. One more 
couple was wanted. 

Mr. Kenway came forward smiling, and Violet saw that 
his partner was Lady Sybil Arden. 
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Poor Miss Clemson stood against the wall, watching. 

It was awkward for her, in every way. She wouldn’t 
know anything about the etiquette at a party of this kind, 
and she wasn’t enough of a lady herself to feel at her ease 
with servants. And Mr. Kenway, no doubt, hadn’t liked to 
single out any one of the maids to dance with—but she did 
wish, for Miss Clemson’s sake, that he’d chosen any other 
lady. 

The piano, violin and flute struck up the first eight bars 
of the music. 

Violet allowed herself one more glance at Ted Clewer, 
but she looked down again as his bold dark eyes blazed back 
at her, 

She was dancing carefully, and gracefully, doing her 
best not to seem aware that his lordship was being respect- 
fully manceuvred up and down and round and round by the 
united exertions of Mr. Fountain, and her ladyship, and 
Mrs. Pearcey. 

“Visiting . . . chassez forward. . 

Violet, glancing round, saw Miss Clemson again. She 
was looking straight in front of her, and quite obviously not 
enjoying herself a bit. Mr. Kenway and Lady Sybil, on the 
contrary, were extremely merry, exchanging banter about 
one another’s acquaintance with the figures. As a matter 
of fact, though, both of them were dancing beautifully. 

“You can’t help but admire them,” thought Violet 
Western. ‘ But Miss Clemson—poor old thing—she looks 
a regular figure of nine with the tail cut off, as the saying 


39 


is.” 
“ Ladies to the centre... 


Mr. Fountain would have his work cut out, getting her 
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ladyship round, but, of course, everyone was going deco- 
rously, not swinging the ladies off their feet in the gal- 
lopade. 

Even in the next-door set they were dancing with re- 
straint—not letting themselves go at all. ‘That would be 
for later on. Western’s heart began to throb inconven- 
iently in the quick flash of anticipation that assailed her at 
the mere thought of “ Ladies to the centre” with Ted 
Clewer’s strong arm round her waist, and his steadying 
shoulder beneath her hand. 

“Grand chan... 

Miss Clemson looked as though she was glad that it was 
nearly over. And no wonder, poor soul! It wasn’t much 
fun for her, whatever it might be for Lady Sybil, dancing 
away so lightly and prettily. 

At last the Lancers came to an end. 

Mr. Kenway stayed beside Lady Sybil, still talking to 

her, and smiling at her replies. 

They had their backs to Miss Clemson. 

““What’s the next dance, Fountain? ” her ladyship en- 
quired. 

“It’s a waltz, my lady.” 

“That'll be delightful. Now please see that they all 
enjoy themselves and we’ll just sit here for a few minutes, 
and Pll get my breath back before going upstairs 
agains ss 

Ted Clewer, very quiet and formal, with his lordship 
standing within hearing, came up to Violet Western. 

** May I have the pleasure? ” 

“Thank you, I don’t mind.” 
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The music began again. 

One, two, three . . . ome, two, three... 

They were dancing together, moving as smoothly as if 
they'd been one, instead of two. It was heaven. 

“* Give over, Ted—someone’ll hear you . . . not now, 
please. Wait till they’ve gone upstairs. Someone’ll hear, 
if you go on talking now.” 

Violet Western tried hard to turn her thoughts away 
from her partner. It was altogether too disturbing to 
listen to him just then. 

What was Miss Clemson doing? She was no longer to 
be seen—gone upstairs, no doubt. 

Mr. Kenway was dancing with Lady Sybil again. 

And as they passed quite close to her, Western saw Mr. 
Kenway looking at her out of the corners of his eyes, and 
felt, rather than heard, him say to his partner: “ That girl 
dances well.” 

By the time the waltz was over, the members of the 
house-party had gone away, and the real fun of the evening 
started. 


Western, next morning, made allowances for Miss 
Clemson. But she was in a bad temper, and no mistake. 

Nothing one could do was right. 

‘Western, youre pulling my hair.” 

“‘ Why hasn’t the lace collar been washed? I told you 
about it yesterday.” 

“TI should be so much obliged, Western, if you could 
manage not to breathe down the back of my neck like 
that.” 
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And at last: 

“ All I can say is, Western, that dancing doesn’t seem 
to agree with you. I hope you’re not thinking of asking for 
leave to go to the dance in the village, which I hear is com- 
ing off on Tuesday. For I shall certainly not dos it you.” 

Western bit her lip. 

She’d made so sure she’d be able to go to that dance, al- 
though, strictly speaking, Miss Clemson wasn’t at all 
obliged to give her two evenings off in four days. But oh, 
it was disappointing—their last evening at the Castle and 
all. 

“Tt was very inconvenient having to manage without 
you last night,” said Miss Clemson querulously. 

“Tm sorry, ma’am,” Western replied stiffly. 

Well, I hope you enjoyed yourself, anyway.” 

“Yes, thank you, ma’am.” 

(“ You selfish, mean, jealous old maid—that’s all you 
are—or ever will be] ””) 

Eight-thirty to-night. She’d go out to the corner of 
Hayes Covert and meet him. But she’d have to tell him 
that she wouldn’t be going to the dance on Tuesday, and 
he’d have to be there because he was one of the M.C.’s. 
Their last evening and they wouldn’t be able to spend it 
tocether. . 

The last drop of bitterness was added by the thought 
that she wouldn’t have the chance of wearing the flame- 
coloured frock. She hadn’t dared to put it on for the ball 
at the Castle, after all, and had only worn her dark blue, 
with the V-neck. 

“That'll do, Western. I’m ready now. And I shall be 
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going out directly after breakfast. I’m going to walk with 
the guns,” 

“Very good, ma’am.” 

And at eleven o’clock, out Miss Clemson went with the 
guns, and Violet Western, once more watching from the 
window, saw her stalking away down the drive, beside his 
lordship. 

Mr. Kenway was on ahead, with another gentleman. 

Lady Sybil Arden wasn’t there at all. 

It was a very depressing day, and the cold and the wet, 
that Western had not hitherto much noticed, now seemed 
terrific in their intensity. 

They did not, however, keep her indoors after dinner had 
been announced that evening. She pulled on her thick coat, 
and ran down the back drive and into the lane. 

“Ts that my girl? ” 

“Oh, Ted, I’ve had such a rotten day. And I can’t 
come to the dance on Tuesday, dear. . . .” 

She was nearly crying. 

Ted was furious. 

He made all sorts of insane suggestions, as that she 
should come to the dance without leave, or give Miss Clem- 
son notice and leave straight away. | 

“ Don’t talk so silly,” she advised him, and he drew her 
closer in the darkness. 

“You mustn’t—I didn’t ought to allow you to go on like 
this, you know,” she began feebly. 

“Don’t you love me a little bit, Violet?,” 

“ That’s telling.” 
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Somehow she found the resolution to draw herself away 
—and then, all of a sudden, the miracle happened. 

Ted Clewer asked her to become engaged to him, before 
she went away. 

He’d wanted to ask her two years ago, but he hadn’t 
dared to, because he saw so little hope of being able to marry. 
But now the head keeper had promised to recommend him 
to his lordship for a rise, and there was a cottage falling 
vacant on the estate next Michaelmas, and he thought he’d 
a chance of getting it, if he said he wanted to get married. 

**So, Violet, will you? I’ve never really looked at an- 


other girl, dear, since that time two years ago when you — 


were here, and when you came back, the very first minute 
I saw you, after getting all those dear letters from you, I 
knew there wouldn’t be anyone else for me but my own 
little Violet. So now what about it? ” 

“Tl say ‘ Yes,’ Ted, with all my heart.” 

They clung together. 

The stable clock clanged out in the stillness, presently. 

“‘'That’s never ten o'clock! ” she gasped. 

It was much worse—it was eleven. 

“Oh, goodness! ” cried Violet Western, and she flew up 
the drive and to the back door. 

Of course it was locked. 

She had to ring, and to make what feeble explanation 
she could to the kitchen-maid who opened it. 

“Thank goodness this isn’t our house, and we’re leaving 
day after to-morrow. Id get the sack for this, if I was 
under Mrs. Pearcey—and serve me right too,” thought 
Violet Western. 
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“Has my bell rung yet? ” she asked the kitchen-maid. 

“T shouldn’t think so. Everything’s been late to-night. 
Mrs. Pearcey slipped on the stairs and hurt her foot, and 
she’s had to go to bed, and the doctor been sent for and all. 
Her ladyship went up to Mrs. Pearcey’s room herself, when 
he came, but it’s only a sprain.” 

What a piece of luck! 

She tried to be a little bit sorry for Mrs. Pearcey, but 
with no great success. 

That it should have happened to-night, of all nights, so 
_that her absence from supper wouldn’t even have been 
remarked, most probably! And the kitchen-maid was so 
stupid that she very likely saw nothing strange in one of the 
upper servants, and a visiting one at that, being out until 
eleven o’clock at night. ' 

** Good-night,” said Western amiably. “I must get my 
things off quickly, against my bell ringing.” 

It rang just as she had finished making her hair tidy and 
tying the frilled bow of her apron. 

In two minutes, she was helping Miss Clemson off with 
her dress. 

And Miss Clemson’s mood had changed utterly, so that 
she was no longer difficult or captious, but simply quiet, 
and rather unusually silent. 


IV 


It was the last day of their visit. 
There was a big shoot, and Ted Clewer was of course out 


all day. 
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At twelve o’clock, Miss Clemson rang her bell. She was 
going out with the other ladies, to meet the guns at the 
Home Farm for lunch. 

“Your furs look beautiful, ma’am,” Western ventured. 

But it met with no success. 

However, it was now or never—and it really didn’t seem 
possible that anything one wanted so very, very much, 
shouldn’t happen, after the wonderful happenings of the 
night before. 

“Some of the servants are going up to the village for 
the dance to-night, ma’am. I was asked if Id care to go; 
and if you could spare me for the evening, I should like 
to do so.” 

“No, Western, I really can’t say ‘ Yes.? I shouldn’t 
have brought you here, if Pd thought you were going to 
take advantage like this. You had your dancing at the 
servants ball here, and I’m surprised that you should expect 
any more outings.” 

One could tell she was nervous, as well as rather angry, 
by the way she kept on fiddling with things. 

“You know I’m right, Western. I’m sure you didn’t 
really expect a second evening off so soon. It’s quite out 
of the question.” 

“Very good, ma’am,” said Western levelly. 

“I thought I told you before that it would be no use 
your asking me. Really, I don’t know what you’re all com- 
ing to, nowadays...” ‘The rest died away into a sort of 
mutter. 

She was in a filthy temper and no mistake. 

Off she went and left her gloves behind her. Western 
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had to run down after her with them, and on the big land- 
ing was Lady Sybil, in a really well-cut tweed, and with a 
very becoming little pull-on felt hat. 

The two of them went downstairs together. 

“* And would like to tear one another’s eyes out, as like 
as not,” thought Western. ‘ But oh, what shall I do about 
to-night? It just seems too bad to be true—and Ted hav- 
ing to be there just the same, running the show, and natu- 
rally he’ll dance with other girls—naturally he will.” 

It was dreadful to want to cry when really one was hon- 
estly and happily engaged—and besides, it would never do 
to have red eyes. 

In the afternoon Western did part of the packing and 
then went downstairs. 

Cousin William was in the courtyard, and she paused 
at the open door that gave upon it. 

“‘T thought you were out, with the lunch.” 

“So I was, but they’re all walking with the guns, except 
her ladyship, who’s come home. ‘Your lady’s got off with 
the Honourable Kenway, all right.” 

“Never! Why, whatever do you mean, William? ” 

** Didn’t I drop you the hint the day I drove you here 
from the station? I told you he meant business.” 

** But however do you know?, He hasn’t popped the 
question, has he? ” 

“* As to that, not knowing, can’t say. But you mark my 
words, Vi’let, she’s got him on a string all right. Lady 
Sybil’s nowhere. She’s not his style, and he’s had the sense 
to see it. She’s turned her attention to another quarter, 


too.” 
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“Why, it’s never poor Mr. Clemson she’s after, is it? ” 

“Why poor? Lady Sybil’s a fine figure of a woman, 
and she’d be just the one to put him up to a wrinkle or two, 
in the social line. Let’s hope they make a double event of 
i 

William was a one, Violet Western thought admiringly. 
He always had been. He knew things before aoe else 

did, always, and he was generally right. 

Western couldn’t help hoping that he was right this time, 
as well. Something must have happened, to make the 
Honourable Kenway turn round like that. One would 
never know, of course, what it was, though there might be 
something to be picked up in the Room. But as a general 
rule, one had to be content with second- or third-hand ac- 
counts, that never told you the really interesting bits. 

Already, by tea-time, there were rumours in the Room— 
though however anything could have got round so soon... 

And in the middle of tea Lady Sybil’s bell rang, and her 
maid—a smart young French girl—had to go. 

She came down again in a very bad temper. As she spoke 
no English, she could not explain her grievance, but no 
doubt, thought Violet Western, she’d had to go up all those 
stairs—in the middle of her tea, too—just for nothing at 
all, and perhaps been spoken to disagreeably into the bar- 
gain. 

Lady Sybil was known to have a temper. Something 
must have put her out, and of course it was poor Mader- 
mezelle Hortense had to suffer. 

Violet Western’s own bell did not ring until nearly seven 
o'clock, when some of the other maids had already put on 
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their ladies’ dinner dresses, and were getting ready them- 
selves for the dance in the village. 

At seven o’clock Ted Clewer was to be waiting outside, 
to say good night... . 

Western hurried upstairs. 

Miss Clemson was standing by the dressing-table, look- 
ing earnestly at herself in the glass. Western, from the 
door, could see the reflection. 

She looked handsome, to-night, with plenty of colour, 
and her eyes brighter than usual. 

“¢ Oh—Western,” said Miss Clemson, in her quick, jerky 
manner. “I find there’s no particular reason why I 
shouldn’t spare you to go up to the village to-night. You 
can go if you want to. I hope you'll enjoy yourself.” 
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HE Reverend Herbert Cliff-Hay’s legacy had been paid 

at last. It seemed almost incredible, they had waited 

for it so long, talked about it so much, and alas! borrowed 

money upon it twice already. It reached them, indeed, in 

a terribly diminished form, what with death duties, and 

mysterious stamps, and fees of which they had had no previ- 
ous cognisance. 

The Reverend Herbert paid back all the borrowed money, 
and paid the premium on little Martin’s Educational An- 
nuity Policy a whole month before it was actually due, and 
took out a brand new Educational Annuity Policy for little 
Theodore, who had reached the age of nineteen months 
without his parents’ having been able to afford this so neces- 
sary outlay on his behalf. 

Their second child, Constance, being a girl, Herbert had 
not thought it necessary to do more than open a Post-Office 
Savings Account for her. Constance, as a matter of fact, 
would have been his favourite child, if he had considered it 
right to have a favourite child—which he didn’t—but with 
boys, one had to think about education. ‘The legacy paid 
their debts, enabled him to put a tiny nest-egg into the bank, 
and caused Herbert to make an announcement to his wife. 

““ We are going to have a holiday,” he said. “A real 
holiday, Julia.” 

Julia looked startled. 
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** A second honeymoon! ” he cried. 

“Except for the children . . .” hinted Julia, rather 
tactlessly, and almost indelicately. 

“¢ Naturally,” said the Reverend Herbert, frowning. He 
told her his plan. 

He had kept twenty pounds out of the legacy, in cash— 
in his desk. It was there at this very moment. And it was 
all to be spent on a holiday, at the sea. 

Herbert’s living was a country one, and so they hadn’t 
felt justified in going away every summer. It was, in fact, 
three years since they had been away—before Theodore was 
born, said Julia reminiscently. 

Constance, aged four, had never even seen the sea. 

** When did you think of going, darling? It’s the end 
of June now—shall we be able to get in anywhere? ” 

“Oh, yes, I think so,” said the Reverend Herbert 
brightly and firmly, meaning really that he hoped so. “ Of 
course, we shouldn’t care for one of the fashionable, expen- 
sive, crowded places, should we, dear? ” 

“No. But even es 

“Cornwall, now, or North Devon—and that wouldn’t 
be too long a journey, which would mean less expense. We 
needn’t feel bound to any one date. Smith will take duty 
for me any Sunday I like, and we can get away on a Mon- 
day, and stay till the following Saturday week.” 

“What about Ethel? ” 

Ethel was their general servant. It was very difficult 
for Mrs. Cliff-Hay to find a servant, and still more difficult 
for her to keep one. Ethel had been with them six months, 
and Julia’s great preoccupation in life, after the welfare of 
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Herbert and the children, was how to make certain that 
Ethel would never leave. 

“ Ethel will look after the house, of course.” 

“ Dear, she won’t sleep here alone, I’m perfectly cer- 
tain. You know what girls are.” 

“Well, well, we can settle about Ethel later, surely,” 
said the Reverend Herbert rather peevishly. ‘‘ Here am I, 
full of a surprise plan which I hope will be a joy and a 
pleasure to you, and all you can talk about is the wretched 
Ethel! ” 

It did indeed seem ungrateful, looked at in that way. 

“TI didn’t really mean it like that,” said Julia—although 
she had really meant it exactly like that. ‘“ Of course it’s 
a glorious idea, Herbert, and so kind of you to think of it 
all. Id love it, naturally.” 

“Tt would do you good, dear,” said Herbert, mollified 
at once. “ We'll cast off all responsibilities, for once, and 
simply enjoy ourselves. After all, we’re still young,” he 
added wistfully. And Julia, in quick response to the wist- 
fulness, answered at once: “‘ Of course we are! ” 

She, as a matter of fact, was thirty-five, and Herbert 
eight years older. But she had a suspicion that they both 
looked more—Herbert because he was getting fat, and she 
because her hair was turning grey so very quickly. (It 
wouldn’t have shown, though, if her hair had only been 
fair instead of dark brown.) 

Julia wrote to various places about rooms, and found, as 
she had expected, that everything was full up already, until 
the middle of October. 

“Tf one was on the spot . . .” said Herbert thought- 
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fully. ‘I think, dearest, the only thing would be, if you 
didn’t very much mind, for you to go yourself to one of 
these places—say Bewlaigh, which is the shortest journey— 
and go round the town, and find a lodging or one of the less 
expensive hotels or boarding-houses. It'll really save you 
time and trouble in endless writing, in the long run, and 
you’re sure to find something.” 

Julia was rather astonished. He had never suggested 
that she should go away anywhere by herself, before, but it 
just showed how much his mind was set upon this plan of 
a holiday. 

Julia went to Bewlaigh, a journey of about two-and-a- 
half hours by train. It was a nice hot day, and the sea 
looked very blue, and there were people bathing, and chil- 
dren playing on the sands and climbing over the rocks, and 
Julia thought of Martin and Constance and Theodore, and 
made up her mind then and there that she wouldn’t go home 
until she’d found rooms for them. 

The place was small—only one cinema, no Pierrots, no 
bathing machines, and only a very tiny pier. It couldn’t 
really be full up. 

The station was in the middle of the little town, and she 
walked slowly up the parade, not looking much at the white, 
shining, square houses with green shutters, and striped sun- 
blinds, and gardens, that lined the roads, because she knew 
that these would be the most expensive of all the lodgings. 

Anything not directly overlooking the blue, sparkling 
sea would be cheaper. 

She turned up a little side road, called Prospect Road. 
The Prospect, if taken literally, referred to a number of 
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small, grey stone villas, all exactly alike, duplicated in two 
long rows. Almost every window had a card in it, bearing 
the word: Apartments. 

Julia tried the first one. 

“Full up till the end of September,” said the woman 
pleasantly. 

‘The next one was full up till October. So were the third 
and the fourth and the fifth. The fifth doubted very 
much if there was anything to be had anywhere in Bew- 
laigh so late in the day. Rooms were generally booked in 
the winter, or in the early spring—sometimes the year be= 
fore, if people wanted to return to the same house. 

But Julia could try Mrs. Parker, in York Terrace—the 
last house but one on the left as you went down. 

Julia said that she was much obliged, and went to York 
Terrace. She had expected to have great difficulty in find- 
ing what she wanted, and was neither surprised, nor very 
much discouraged. 

With three children and not much money, it was never 
easy to get in anywhere. 

She passed a pink house, with “ Board-Residence’ 
placarded on the balcony, on her way to York Terrace, and 
went in, just in case, and asked for the manageress. 

The manageress thought she might have rooms, when 
would it be for? 

“Any date in July or August,” said Julia. “Two 


rooms, and a double bed and a single one in each, or else 
bP] 


x 





three single beds in one room, for the children 
“‘ Oh,” said the manageress, differently. ‘Oh, I’m 
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sorry, but we don’t really care about taking ssircumeinite How 
old would they be?” 

‘Five and four and nearly two,” said Julia, conscious 
that these were, of all ages, the most damning. 

“I’m sorry,” said the manageress firmly. 

They wished one another a good morning, and separated. 

York Terrace was on the top of a hill. It would be a 
terrific climb up from the sands, but it needn’t take more 
than fifteen minutes even with the pram. 

“The last house but one on the left, as you went 
down...” 

It was called, poetically, “ Eventide.” It reminded Julia 
vaguely of some hymn, which seemed suitable. Perhaps a 
good omen, or was that being superstitious? 

“Mrs. Parker? ” 

«ce Yes.” 

““T was wondering if you had any rooms vacant any 
time in July or August ’ glibly began Julia, in the 
formula that she had now used seven times within an hour. 

“ Any time in July or August,” said Mrs. Parker. 

“ Any time.” 





““Tve the middle of July practically vacant, owing to a 
party having failed. How long would you be wanting the 
rooms, and for how many? ” 

Julia gave particulars, not slurring the ages of the chil- 
dren. 

Her heart leapt when Mrs. Parker asked if she would 
care to see the rooms. 

One front bedroom—one back one on the same floor, the 
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requisite number of beds, and a small sitting-room down- 
stairs, 

“What are your terms for these rooms? ” 

“Six guineas a week, after the first week in July. I 
have to try and make up, in the season, for all the rest of the 
year, when I may get no let at all,” said Mrs. Parker 
mournfully. 

Six guineas wasn’t too bad. But Julia knew about: 
landladies. 

** Does that include cooking and attendance? ” 

it Yes.”’ 

* Lighting—if any? ” 

“Lighting is an extra. It varies so much.” 

** Baths? ” 

“* Baths is naturally ‘an extra. Sixpence, a hot bath is.” 

** And what about early-morning tea? ” said Mrs. Cliff- 
Hay, having learnt all the moves in the game by painful 
experience three and a half years ago at Ilfracombe. 

She could see that Mrs. Parker, while resenting this 
catechism, at the same time respected her for it. She re- 
plied curtly, but not unkindly, that early-morning tea would 
be sixpence—without bread and butter. 

“¢ Just the two cups,” said Mrs. Parker. 

Julia engaged the rooms. 

“In time for tea, on the 15th,” said Mrs. Parker. 
““ Shall I order in some bread, and milk, and butter, and 
what quantity of milk shall you be requiring, and will you 
want cake, or jam, for tea? ” 

Julia gave the required information. 
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“ Plain or fancy? ” Mrs. Parker further demanded, re- 


ferring to the cakes for tea. 

It was evident that she had been keeping lodgings for 
years, Julia thought, and said, “ Plain, please. Buns. Six 
penny ones would do. We shall be bringing the baby’s 
pram.” 

“That'll be all right. At the back.” 

All being thus made clear between them, Julia Cliff-Hay 
promised to send a postcard confirming the time of their 
arrival, and walked back to the station again. 

As there wasn’t a train for an hour and a half, she had 
time to go slowly, and to have a cup of tea on the way. 

Herbert, hearing of her success, was delighted, and said 
twice in the course of the evening that it would be a sec- 
ond honeymoon, and although Julia—who had been young, 
ignorant, and frightened, at the time—had not enjoyed her 
honeymoon at all, she had long ago succeeded in forgetting 
this with her conscious mind, and now agreed with him 
quite happily, and looked forward eagerly to the holiday. 

The question of Ethel was settled about a week later, 
after a good deal of difficulty. She was to go home to her 
mother, and take the Cliff-Hays’ cat with her, and the Rec- 
tory was to be shut up, and the gardener would keep an eye 
on it. 

“‘ But Ethel’s mother always puts some nonsense into her 
head, and goodness knows if we shall ever get her back,” 
thought Julia. “‘ And if Ethel isn’t here, and the house is 
empty, we can’t very well have in the sweep, as I should 
have liked. It'll have to wait till we get back.” 

When twelve o’clock on the 15th of July came, the pack- 
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_ ing was done, the suit-case and portmanteau belonging to 
Herbert, and a small tin trunk containing the effects of 
Julia and the three children, were locked and labelled, the 
basket, with sandwiches and bananas in it, stood ready. 
Ethel, with the protesting cat in a little hamper, waited at 
the back door, the village Ford that was to take them to the 
station was due in twenty minutes—and Herbert, Julia and 
their two elder children waited anxiously for the infant 
Theodore to wake from his morning sleep, so that the pram 
could be put into its sacking and get its label tied to the 
handle. 

** ‘You know how it’ll upset him if we do wake him. Td 
wake him in a minute, if it didn’t mean that he’ll be so 
cross all the way down,” said Julia for about the seventh 
time. 

“’That’s all very well, dear, but I can’t tie the covering 
on to the pram all in a minute, and we do mot want to miss 
the train.” 

“Miss the train! ” echoed Martin, aged five, in great 
dismay. 

“ Shall I have a spade, Daddy? ” said little Constance. 

“Tf you’re good, dear.” 


“‘T can’t think why he’s sleeping so late this morning— 
>) 





it’s always the way when one doesn’t want them to 
Julia made a hasty trip to the front door, outside which 
stood the pram. Theodore, inside it, still slept peacefully. 
‘Daddy, shall I have a spade?” Constance said, ear- 
nestly. 
“Yes, darling.” 
“‘ A real spade, Daddy? ” 
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“Yes, yes, certainly, when we get there. I say, Julia, 
you must really wake the child. ‘This is nonsense.” 

“T’d wake him in a minute, if it didn’t mean that he'll 
be so cross all the way down. I can’t think why he’s sleep- 


ing like this—he never does as a rule, but it’s always the 
39 





way 

Ethel appeared in the hall. 

“The car is just coming up the lane, ’m. Didn’t we 
ought to wake Baby? ” 

“‘ He’ll be so cross—there! isn’t he moving? ” 

*Mummie,” said Constance in a voice of passionate 
and uncontrollable anxiety, “ can’t I have a spade? ” 

“Certainly, my pet, you shall have a spade. I promise 
you. Well, if that’s the car, Ethel .. .” 

Ethel darted towards the pram. 

Theodore was awakened, and cried pitifully, and Julia 
hurried him into the house, and changed all the clothes he 
had on for other, similar clothes that were clean instead of 
dirty, and Herbert tied up the pram and helped the driver to 
put the luggage on the car. 

‘* Martin dear, run and tell Mother that we shall miss the 
train,” said Herbert, who had all his life suffered from 
train-fever. 

Martin rushed in, shrieking: “ We shall miss the train, 
we shall miss the train! ” And Julia said, “ Oh, no, dar- 
ling,” soothingly, and finished off Baby as quickly as she 
could, and ran out with him to the car. 

“Can I sit in front? ” said Martin. 

“No, me,” said Constance. 

*© Daddy will sit in front.” 
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“No, me! ” 

“Tt’s Martin’s turn,” said Julia, who had to remember 
these things. “Constance darling, come and sit with 
Mother and Theodore in the back.” 

“Tell me a story, Mother! ” cried Constance. 

Julia immediately said, ‘‘ Once upon a time there was a 
little pig who lived in a wood and—wave good-bye to 
Ethel, darling—Baby wave his little hand—ta-ta, Ethel! 
Are you all right, Herbert? ” 

“Quite, thank you, dear. Have you any room for your 
fect?” 

“Yes, thank you. . . . Lived in a wood and went out 
every day to look for acorns . . .” 

The story lasted until they reached the station, when 
Julia said: “Get out carefully, my pet, and wait for 
Mother.” | 

*“ Am I going to have a spade for the sands? ” 

“Yes, you shall all have spades.” 

On these lines, the journey proceeded. Herbert was very 
kind, and took his turn in amusing the fractious Theodore, 
and Julia told stories, and reassured Constance about her 
spade, and from time to time smiled her pleasure at the 
holiday having really begun, and received Herbert’s equally 
pleased and sympathetic smile in return. And it was a 
fine day, even if not a very warm one. 

Everything was ready for them at “Eventide,” down to 
the six plain buns upon the tea-table; and the moment tea 
was finished, they went out. 

“To the shops, please, dear,” Julia ba: *“Tve got to 
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order the things for our meals to-morrow. It’s Sunday, you 
know, and she’s got nothing in for us, except just the milk 
and the bread.” 

“ And shall we get my spade now, Mother? ” said Con- 
stance in a trustful, uncomplaining voice. 

“Yes, of course. Poor little thing, you have been pa- 
tient! ” cried Julia, really believing this, owing to the 
fabulous number of times that she had heard her daugh- 
ter’s request. 

“Will you let me have some money, Herbert? ” 

“* T’1l come with you,” said the Reverend Herbert, and he 
took Martin’s hand. 

“‘Ts the pram undone, darling? Because of Baby. It’s 
too early to put him to bed, and besides, I couldn’t leave him 
alone, in a strange room, anyway—but we ought to hurry, 
because the shops shut at six.” 

‘They unwrapped the pram, and set out. Julia had a list, 
and they went—as fast as the pram, the narrow streets, the 
people, their unfamiliarity with the locality, and the short 
legs of Martin and Constance—would permit from the 
butcher to the grocer, and the grocer to the greengrocer, and 
the greengrocer to the baker. Everything seemed to be a 
little more expensive than the same things would have been 
at home, but one expected that, on a holiday. 

When the shopping was done—and it included spades, 
buckets and sand-shoes for all the children—it was time for 
Julia to go back and put Theodore to bed. 

Herbert took the other two down to the sands. He was 
so good about the children, Julia reflected thankfully. 
Even at home, where he was busy, he often helped her 
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with them on Ethel’s afternoon out. ‘Theodore was good, 
and went to sleep quickly, and Julia had done nearly all 
the unpacking before Herbert and the elder children came 
back, and she had to put Martin and Constance to bed. 

At half-past seven Mr, and Mrs. Cliff-Hay had supper. 
Mrs. Parker had made it perfectly clear that when she said 
“No cooking” in the evenings, she included things like 
potatoes, or even cocoa. But Julia had brought a spirit 
lamp, and boiled water herself, which made them inde- 
pendent. 

After supper Herbert wanted to go for a walk, and Julia, 
who didn’t like leaving the children, and was very tired 
besides, reluctantly went with him. She was but an ab- 
_stracted companion, and Herbert, disappointed, was quite 
ready to come in again by nine o'clock. By ten Julia, who 
could scarcely keep her eyes open, having seen that Martin 
and Constance and Theodore were all sleeping, went to bed 
herself. 

“You won’t be quite so tired, I hope, at nights, after a 
few days’ holiday,” said the Reverend Herbert, when he 
in his turn got into the double bed. 

He tried to make his voice sound only kind, and not re- 
sentful, but the effort was wasted upon Julia, who was 
sleeping like the dead. 


I 


The days sped by, only too quickly. 
The order of them was always the same. 
Between six and half-past six, Theodore woke, and was 
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taken into his parents’ bed so that he might not disturb the 
other two children, who seldom opened their eyes till seven 
o'clock. At half-past seven Mrs. Parker brought the early- 
morning tea—without bread and butter—and Julia got up, 
and washed and dressed and brushed the three children. 

At half-past eight they had breakfast. 

Then the sands—Julia doing the necessary shopping on 
the way. ‘There was always something to be ordered, or 
bought, for the children. 

The weather wasn’t too bad, for an English July. Julia 
thought it rather chilly, but then she had to adjust her pace 
to that of the baby, who could only toddle about, or sit on 
the sands scooping holes with his fingers. 

While Theodore had his sleep in the pram, the others 
bathed. 

Julia, years ago, had liked swimming, and Herbert was 
“very good at it.” It brought home to her the fact that 
she was no longer very young, when she found herself 
secretly rather dreading the daily treat of the bathe. Per- 
haps it was the difference between being able to swim with 
Herbert, and having to remain close to the edge of the 
water, encouraging Martin, who was inclined to be nervous, 
and calling out, “ Yes, I see, darling,” to Constance, who 
was under the impression that she was swimming if she 
stuck her fat arms straight out in front of her, and kicked 
the water with her feet. 

Herbert, as usual, was goodness itself. 

He tried, although not successfully, to teach the two 
elder children to swim, and he squeezed out their wet bath- 
ing-dresses while Julia hurriedly dried and dressed them 
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in the bathing-machine, and then he generally struck out to 
_ ea again, so as to give her time to dress herself before he 
sought the bathing machine. Still feeling damp and mot- 
tled, Julia would hasten out into the rather fitful sunshine, 
and distribute buns to the children, and try to warm her 
slightly discoloured hands by rubbing them in the sand. 
At least she kept her hair dry, for it was no longer the 
sort of hair that one rather enjoyed wetting, for the sake 
of letting it dry in the open air afterwards . . . 

Her thoughts went back to other holiday-times, which, 
strangely enough, seemed not at all remote, when she hadn’t 
been “ Mother,” but only Julia, and Mamma had been 
“* Mother ”—the omniscient, all-powerful and ever-present 
universal provider. 

Was it possible that Mamma, who had been dead ten 
years, had then felt exactly as Julia felt now? 

She could certainly remember a reluctance, at the time 
incomprehensible, on the part of Mamma to join in delight- 
ful hill-climbing expeditions, or early-morning swims, at 
Weymouth. 

Every year they had gone to Weymouth, Papa and 
Mamma and Julia. 

One hadn’t realised, in those days, that one was lucky 
to be taken to a nice hotel, where nobody bothered about 
“ extras,” and there was a real meal at the end of the day 
as a matter of course—not just a slice of cold ham, and 
bread and cheese, and cocoa made over a spirit lamp. 

(Oh, what a pig I am, to think about the food like 
that! ” thought Julia. “Though really it’s on Herbert’s 
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account—except the cocoa, which is such a comfort when 
one’s cold or tired . . .”’) 

Had Papa or Mamma really been well off?, Julia, who 
had inherited their small savings, knew that they hadn’t, 
although, of course, the value of money had altered alto- 
gether since the War. It had just been that, in the past, 
she hadn’t had the responsibility of any of it—hadn’t known 
or cared how the holiday was paid for, how the plans were 
made, how the meals were ordered, or anything else. 

She had gone on being blissfully irresponsible until she 
was quite grown-up. She could remember the last Wey- 
mouth holiday before Papa’s death, when she had just left 
school, and she had wanted to go every night to the concert 
on the pier, with the school friend who was staying with 
her. Papa had taken them, and Mamma, to their in- 
credulous astonishment, evening after evening, had de- 
clared that she preferred to go to bed. 

‘But she was much older then, than I am now,” re- 
flected Julia. 

* Mother, look at me! ” screamed Constance. 

“TI see, darling. Wonderful! ” 

** But did I turn head-over-heels? ” 

““Well—very nearly. Next time it’ll be quite.” 

“‘ Mother, may I have the last bun? ” 

“No, Martin dear. It’s really too near dinner-time.” 

“Then will you help me to build a castle exactly like 
the one we made yesterday? ” 

Julia got up, feeling stiff. 

“Did I nearly turn head-over-heels? ” 

“ Very nearly.” 
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Herbert emerged from the bathing-machine. 

“* Daddy, I turned head-over-heels.” 

“Nearly,” Julia inserted automatically. 

“‘T nearly turned head-over-heels.” 

“Did you, dear? Well, Julia, did you enjoy the water?, 
‘You look cold, my dear. If you didn’t stay in the shallow 
water so much, but went right out of your depth at once, you 
wouldn’t feel cold.” 

“The walk up the hill will warm me.” 

The steep ascent to York ‘Terrace was not much liked by 
Martin and Constance with their short legs, and Julia al- 
ways told them a story while they climbed. 

Herbert pushed the pram. 

After dinner, the two elder children were sent to rest 
for an hour on their beds, and Julia amused the baby down- 
stairs, and Herbert read the paper. 

Then they all went on the sands again or, once or twice, 
for an excursion by charabanc, but the children were too 
young to enjoy these, and rendered the whole family un- 
popular with their fellow-passengers, except, indeed, with 
those who had with them children of the same age. 

But Julia, unreasonably, didn’t like being told that “ the 
little ones were all alike,” and never let this opening lead 
to anything further. 

Tea—the day fell naturally into the categorical division 
of time that separated one meal from another—was gen- 
erally taken at their lodgings. ‘The café in the High 
Street, where there was a small string band, was amusing, 
but it cost money, and little Theodore was really too young 
for that sort of place, and Constance, who was easily made 
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bilious, was sure to eat something that would disagree with 
her later. 

Very soon after tea Theodore was put to bed, and the 
other two children played in the sitting-room, since it would 
be too much for them to walk down to the sea and back 
once more. 

Julia came downstairs, read about “ Little Black Sambo ” 
or “ The Story of Peter Rabbit,” and then took Constance 
and Martin upstairs. When she came down again it was 
usually nearly seven o’clock, and there was only time to do 
the mending that always seemed to be required on one gar- 
ment or another. 

At half-past seven, supper—that cold and skimpy meal 
that was disposed of in rather less than twenty minutes. 

“How the time flies, doesn’t it? I can’t believe we’ve 
been here so long already. What about a little walk this 
evening? ” 

“© Yes—only I don’t much like leaving the children— 
if Baby did happen to wake e 

** Surely, with two women in the house as 

** Dear, I can’t possibly ask Mrs. Parker to go to him, 
and it wouldn’t be any good if she did, either ae 

*““T suppose not. Well. You're not tired, are you, 
Julia? ” 

“Did I yawn? It must be the air. It’s much stronger 
than the air at home.” 

“Trl do us all good. ‘The children look quite differ- 


ent.” 











“Yes, don’t they?” she said eagerly, and then im- 
mediately yawned again. 


Holiday Cough Bien 


“ Julia! ” exclaimed the Reverend Herbert. The truth 
was, as they both knew too well, that Julia was intolerably 
sleepy. She was often sleepy at home, too, since she had 
never been without a baby in her room after the first year of 
her marriage, and was always awakened early in the morn- 
ings—but at home she sat at her desk in the evenings, or 
sometimes played the piano, and kept herself awake that 
way. 

At home, also, Herbert was busy, and took it for granted 
that she should go to bed before he did, but on a holiday— 
a second honeymoon—things should have been different. 

He was kind, as ever—but he évidently didn’t under- 
stand it. 

Julia tried going to bed very early indeed, and getting 
some sleep before Herbert came up, on the understanding 
that he should wake her, when she would then be fresh 
and lively and ready for conversation. 

But she wasn’t fresh or lively, and indeed it proved to be 
almost impossible to wake her without the employment of 
real, physical violence. 

“¢ And yet,” said the Reverend Herbert, rather reproach- 
fully, “if one of the children so much as turns over in the 
night, youre awake directly.” 

Julia wondered, but did not like to ask, if that was per- 
haps the reason she was so sleepy now. She said feebly 
that she thought there was an Instinct which woke mothers 
on behalf of their children, ‘‘ When we get home,” she 
said hopefully, “and I know that Martin and Constance 
are in their own nursery with Ethel next door, I shan’t wake 
so early in the mornings, and then I shan’t be so tired at 
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night. Besides, it’s this wonderful sea-air. It’s—doing— _ 
wonders.” 

Julia’s eyes grew fixed and watery, the muscles of her 
jaw became strangely set, and she tightly compressed her 
lips, in the suppression of an enormous yawn. 

“Go to bed, my dear,” said her husband forbearingly. 
And she looked so miserable that he added, entirely to try 
and comfort her for her inadequacy. “It’s the sea-air.” 

Right up to the very last day of their fortnight at “ Even- 
tide ” the sea-air continued to demonstrate its effects upon 
Julia. 

The final evening was marred by the usual discrepancy 
between the visitors’ attitude towards their bill, and that 
of the landlady. 

** Of course, I knew she’d stick it on at the end, as they 
always do,” said Julia, “but really! When it comes to 
cruet, sixpence—and neither of us touches mustard or pep- 
per, and I’m sure the poor children haven’t eaten six- 
pennyworth of salt, the whole time they’ve been here.” 

*‘ Absurd! But still, if that’s the only extra - 

“The only extra! ” cried Julia. “Why, the whole 
thing is extras. And she’s put down that hideous glass vase 
that Baby smashed in our room as valued at three-and-eight- 
pence.” 

“Shall I have her in? ” said the Reverend Herbert wea- 
rily. “It’s no use letting that sort of person think that one 
doesn’t know one’s being robbed.” 

“No, of course it isn’t.” 


They both of them dreaded the interview with Mrs. 
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Parker, and knew that they had no possible chance of get- 
ting the better of her, but they felt, confusedly, and mis- 
erably, that in some mysterious way they owed it to their 
caste to show Mrs. Parker that her extortions were resented 
by them. 

Julia, in a deprecating, apologetic voice, called Mrs. 
Parker. 

An interview on lines exceedingly familiar to Mrs. 
Parker ensued. 

At the end of thirty-seven minutes, the sum at the foot 
of Mrs. Parker’s bill, reduced by half-a-crown, had been 
paid by the Reverend Herbert, and the bill duly receipted 
by the landlady. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Mrs. Parker, her voice suddenly 
pitched in a more natural key. “I’m sure I hope you’ve 
all enjoyed your stay? ” 

“Very much indeed, thank you. It’s done us all so 
much good.” 

“A thorough rest,” said Herbert, not without a glance 
at Julia. 

“ Perhaps we shall come again another year.” 

““T hope so, sir, I’m sure. Good night, sir, good night, 
2m.” 

“ Good night, Mrs. Parker,” they replied together with 
amiable smiles. 

The door shut behind Mrs. Parker. 

“IT suppose they’re all alike,” said Julia tolerantly. 
“ After all, they’ve their living to get.” 

“Tt must be a dog’s life. And extortionate though she’s 
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been, she’s let us down pretty lightly over the damage the 
children did. I saw that ink-stain on the counterpane my- 
self.” 

“* And naughty little Constance’s hole in the wall, over 
the be iS 

“Tt isn’t everywhere where theyll take children at all.” 

“No, that’s true. One might do a great deal worse than 
come here another year. I mean, supposing we’re able to 
afford another holiday one year.” 

** Now that we’ve got this legacy, Julia dearest, and that 
our debts are all paid, I want to afford a holiday every 
year,” said the Reverend Herbert, adding, with unwonted 
effusiveness, for he was a reserved man, “‘ You and I, and 
little Martin and Constance and the baby—and perhaps 
other little ones, if we should be blessed with them. ‘To 
get right away from home cares and worries and respon- 
sibilities, and have a thorough rest and change. I value it 
on your account even more than on my own.” 

Julia laid her thin hand upon his plump one, and her eyes 
—her tired eyes—filled with the easy tears of utter con- 
tentment. She thought, as she had often thought before, 
that she was a very fortunate woman. Her heart swelled 
with gratitude at the thought of her kind husband, her 
splendid children, and the wonderful holiday that they had 
all had together. 





THE WAITING LADY 
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VERY year I stayed with the Allens, and every year 
they took me to the garden party at the Castle. 

The first time that I went with them to the Castle, Mar- 
jory Allen and I were aged eighteen and nineteen. We 
were still at the stage of talking incessantly about the girls 
at school, and showing one another their letters, and mak- 
ing plans for going together to the next Old Girls’ Reunion. 
It was all, still, tremendously important, especially the 
games-mistress—each of us had a “‘ crack ” on her—and the 
hockey matches. Marjory Allen wore her first grown-up 
dress at a Castle garden party—a cream-coloured affair 
that swept the ground all round her, with a lace collar up 
to her chin, and a tight belt, and long and. narrow sleeves. 
Her hat was so wide that she had to get into the carriage 
sideways, and it was weighed down by the wealth of its enor- 
mous wreath of alternate pink and cream-coloured roses. I 
remember that Mrs. Allen asked me anxiously if I thought 
that Marjory would be shy, and she added something kind 
about its being easier because I was there. 

The Allens had always lived in Somersetshire, and they 
knew everybody who was likely to be at the Castle garden 
party—but it was the year 1908, then, and Marjory was 
an only child. 

However, she survived the ordeal very successfully, and 
was taken by one of the Adamson boys to play at clock- 
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golf. The other Adamson, who was older, had been in- 
troduced to me by Mrs. Allen, and we sat under a monkey- 
puzzle tree and ate strawberry ices. 

He told me who some of the people were. 

“Who is the very good-looking lady in black? ” I in- 
quired. | 

“Tt’s curious that you should ask that, because she’s a 
sort of a local celebrity, in a way. Her name is Noélle 
Manders, and she’s engaged to a convict.” 

“What!” 

“Well, of course, not exactly engaged now, but she was 
engaged to him—and she says she’s going to wait for him to 
come out of prison; but as he’s got twelve years, it isn’t 
likely—and besides, her father and mother wouldn’t let 
her.” 

** But who is the convict? Do tell me about it.” 

“¢ A man called Anson, who was mixed up in the Copper- 
sulphate Trust case about a year ago. I believe he wasn’t 
half as bad as his boss really, but anyway, he got nabbed, 
and that’s what they gave him—twelve years. Isn’t it 
awful? ” 

* Awful! Is he doing hard labour? ” 

** Oh, no.” 

Mr. Adamson seemed amused, and I think I felt rather 
foolish. ‘“‘ Prison” and “convict” and “hard labour,” 
then were all words that sounded to me agreeably dread- 
ful, and that conveyed no real idea to me at all. Perhaps 
my predominant feeling was a slight envy of this Noélle 
Manders, who was in such an interesting and romantic 
situation, Of course she would be faithful to him, and 
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he would find her waiting at the prison gates on the morn- 
ing of his release, and they would be married. 

The only pity was that she would probably be no longer 
beautiful by then—she looked quite twenty-nine, already; 
but still, white hair would be interesting, in the circum- 
stances, "57." 

“’There’s Mr. Manders, her father,” said Mr. Adamson, 
indicating a clergyman. “ They’re nice people, very badly 
off. He lost all his money in the Argentine smash.” — 

Her poverty, to my mind, made her more interesting than 
ever. I watched her, quite fascinated, at intervals through- 
out the afternoon. 

Noélle Manders was of a romantic appearance, rather 
like a Spanish Princess of fiction. Very tall and slight, she 
wore a dress of black net over white, and a big black lace 
hat beneath which her dark, mournful eyes looked out 
from under a cloud of black hair. Her features were 
aquiline, and she was slim and pale enough to give an im- 
pression of great fragility. But it was the sadness of her 
expression that was the most noticeable thing about her, and 
that, in conjunction with the story I had heard, aroused 
my youthful enthusiasm. 

“‘T’m sure she’ll always be faithful to him,” I gushed. 
(One could still do it, in those days.) ‘“‘ She looks like a 
beautiful tragedy queen.” 

“€ She’s good-looking, isn’t she? ” my companion agreed. 
“ And when she first came out, she was lovely. She made 
quite a sensation even in London. But all that was before 
your time, of course.” 

I felt rather sorry to hear it, although of course it was 
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true. I should have preferred her to be a tragedy queen at 
eighteen years old. JI should have thought it more ap- 
propriate. 

It thrilled me to see that Noélle Manders was evidently 
admired by everyone. 

There were, of course, far more women than men at the 
garden party, and far more old men than young ones, But 
almost all the young men were trying to talk to her, and 
some of the old ones. | 

And she remained beautifully, mournfully, indifferent 
to them all! She talked to those surrounding her, languidly 
and without smiling, so that presently they drifted away, 
and others took their places. 

“ Doesn’t she look sad! ” I said, gloatingly. ‘No won- 
der either.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Adamson, shaking his head. ‘“‘ It was 
very sad for her. It was only two months before their 
wedding was to have taken place that he was arrested.” 

It seemed too like a book to be really true. 

Marjory Allen, however, confirmed it all, when we dis- 
cussed the garden party that evening. 

“T don’t know her a bit well—I wish I did; but of 
course, she is so very much older than I am.” 

“ Much older? ” 

“Well, yes. I think she’s thirty, you know.” 

“* But why hasn’t she got married ages ago, when she’s so 
lovely? ” cried I, horror-stricken. 

““T don’t know. Heaps of people have asked her, I ex- 
pect. But she fell in love with Mr. Anson, and they were 
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, engaged, and everybody seemed so pleased—and he was 
rich, too, and the Manders are so poor. Not,” said Mar- 
jory, “ that she would ever have married for money or any- 
thing dreadful like that.” 

“* Oh, no, I’m sure she wouldn’t.” 

We were both equally positive that the beautiful Noélle 
Manders was incapable of anything unheroic. 

After I had left the Allens, I thought of her quite often, 
and of her tragical story. 

The next year I saw her again at the Castle garden party. 

She was as handsome as ever and wore the same sad 
expression, but there were fewer people round her this time. 
The eldest son of the house had just become engaged to a 
very pretty girl staying in the neighbourhood, and it was 
they who were the centre of attention. 

In 1910, although I went to the Allens as usual, and 
they took me to the Castle, I did not see her, for she was 
away. 

“She’s gone abroad,” said Marjory. ‘To India or 
something. I suppose she’ll marry someone she meets on 
board ship, like people always do who go to India.” 

‘But what about the man who’s in prison? ” I asked. 
Quite casually, for it had lost its imaginative significance 
by then. 

“Mrs. Manders has given out that all that is quite fin- 
ished, and that Noélle has got over it,” said Marjory. “I 
think she has, too. They’re frightfully poor, and I’m sure 
she’d like to get married. She must be thirty-two now.” 

It sounded middle-aged and-depressing. Marjory and 
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I, at twenty and twenty-one, already had nervous mo- 
ments in which we saw ourselves as old maids. 

For three more Junes I spent my annual three weeks with 
the Allens, and saw Miss Manders, who had, after all, 
come back from India without having married anybody. 

The Allens were inclined to be a little bit amused about 
it, quite kindly and entirely amongst themselves. 

“Poor Mrs. Manders was really a tiny bit absurd about 
it, telling everybody that she was so afraid it would mean 
losing Noélle for good, she knew they couldn’t hope to 
keep her much longer—and so on. After all, they’ve man- 
aged to keep her for rather more than thirty years, poor 
thing, as I very nearly told her.” 

“ Mother, you didn’t! ” 

“No, of course I didn’t. But it really was rather 
ridiculous talking like that, when one knows perfectly 
well that her one idea in life is to see that girl safely 
married and settled.” 

“She used to be very good-looking, Noélle Manders,” 
said General Allen. 

“Very. But the sort that was bound to get nut-crackery 
very early,” said Mrs. Allen, matter-of-factly. 

Not long after that, Marjory Allen married the eldest 
son of the Adamsons, and in the year following I was mar- 
ried myself, 

“Nothing but weddings,” said Mrs, Allen, frankly de- 
lighted. 

But Noélle Manders didn’t get married. 
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1919 


All through the war years I was in London, and only 
saw Marjory Adamson occasionally. It was not until after 
the Armistice that I went to Somersetshire again, and 
stayed with her and her husband. 

It was really very like staying with her at her old home, 
only now we talked about babies, and housekeeping, and 
servants, instead of school and the old girls. 

One day she asked me if I remembered the Manders 
family. “He was a parson, and had a daughter called 
Noélle.” 

““T remember quite well. We used to see her at the 
Castle garden parties, and I used to admire her looks tre- 
mendously.” 

Oh, yes. Well, of course, she’s not good-looking now 
—thoroughly toothy and as thin as a rake—that sort of 
thing. But it’s really rather sad. Old Mr. Manders died 
three years ago, and she and her mother had to leave the 
Rectory, of course, and they hadn’t a penny. They went 
to live in London—a boarding-house or something awful. 
It’s very hard on the poor old mother. Of course, Noélle 
ought to have got married.” 

““'Wasn’t there something about her having been engaged 
to a man who went to prison? ” 

“* My dear! Fancy you remembering that! Yes, it was 
Stephen Anson. I believe they were supposed to have been 
engaged, some time in the dark ages, and what’s more, that 
that was the only real chance she’s ever had, if you call it a 
chance. It’s all very well for Mrs. Manders to talk about 
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Noélle having been so much admired, but she was never the 
type that men really run after,” said Marjory, self-con- 
-sciously. “ And of course, living in the country, it really 
is frightfully difficult for girls to get married. I often 
think how lucky I’ve been.” 

(But what she really meant was “ how clever.’’) 

“But can’t she do something? ” I asked. ‘“‘ Work, of 
“some sort. Goodness knows, women have opportunities 
enough nowadays, It needn’t matter to a woman if she 
doesn’t get married, need it? ” 

“Oh, yes, it does, if she’s the sort Noélle Manders is. 
She makes me sick,” said Marjory with sudden vehemence. 
** Every time she meets a man, you can see her sizing him 
up; wondering if he’s ‘any use.’ You know the kind of 
woman I mean, gushing over the children, and saying how 
she loves babies, and all that—and trying to hint that she 
could have married a dozen times over if she’d wanted to. 
I suppose I’m horrid to talk like that. But she stayed with 
us last year, and simply got on my nerves. Harry couldn’t 
stand her either. He never remembers her name, but he 
always calls her ‘that pop-eyed woman who stayed here 
once.” 

Marjory laughed, and I wondered whether the majority 
of husbands fail to remember even the names of those un- 
married females who stay in their house as friends of their 
wives—and whether the friends know it. It seemed a curi- 
ous fate to have overtaken the tragedy queen, whose looks 
and whose story had touched my imagination so vividly 
when I was eighteen. 

Even after I had gone back to London again, I found 
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myself remembering Noélle Manders from time to time. 

And then, one evening, I saw her again. 

It was at Adolphe’s Restaurant, in Soho, and I should 
perhaps not have recognised her if the man sitting next to 
her had not called her “‘ Miss Manders” at the end of al- 
most every sentence. 

That made me look up from our own table, and I saw 
_ her, and her party—an old lady, evidently her mother, a 
red-faced, middle-aged man who might have been an uncle, 
and the younger man, who said ‘‘ Miss Manders ”” when he 
spoke to her. 

At first I thought that she had altered unbelievably, but 
afterwards I saw that the great, mournful, dark eyes were 
the same. But the haggardness of her face made them 
prominent, so that I'at once and involuntarily remembered 
Harry Adamson’s “ pop-eyed ” description. Her teeth were 
prominent, too, and her thinness had turned her aquiline 
type into beakiness. 

She was very much made up, which was unbecoming to 
her particular style, and her dark hair was streaked with 
grey. Although she had it dressed in what was almost an 
exaggeration of the fashion of the day, it did not make 
her look young. She looked middle-aged, and nervous, and 
predatory. I knew, suddenly, what Marjory had meant by 
saying, “She makes me sick.” 

It was rather dreadful to see her manner with the young 
man. He must have been seven or eight years her junior. 

She leant across the table, leaning on her bony elbows, 
and laughed rather shrilly at everything he said, almost 

before he had finished saying it, and she kept her large eyes 
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fixed upon him with a sort of hungry anxiety all the time. 
Once I saw her call his attention to the fastening of a 
bracelet on her thin arm, at which he looked indifferent, 
and nodded. She readjusted it herself, under the table, 
after that. 

The old mother, who was white-haired, and looked 
delicate, kept on glancing at the young man, and then at 
her daughter, and then away again. She paid very little 
attention to the elderly man beside her, although he had 
evidently been invited to make the numbers even. When 
she did speak to him, she called him James, which made 
me feel more sure than ever that he was a relation. She 
called the young man “‘ Captain Brady.” 

All their conversation seemed to be spasmodic, and with- 
out any element of life. 

““T’m so glad you haven’t seen this piece before,” said 
Mrs. Manders. 

“No, I haven’t seen it, for a wonder,” Captain Brady 
answered negligently. 

“Do have some more to drink—how bad the waiting is 
here! ” The meaningless laugh jangled out again. 

“Oh, thanks, Miss Manders.” 

“« Are you doing anything on Sunday? ” 

“Well, let me see, I’m not sure— Why? ” 

“Only that P've got two tickets for the Albert Hall, as 
it happens, and I don’t suppose mother will come. Mother 
hates music. It’s funny, because of course I adore it so. 
But mother always hates music, don’t you, mother? ” 

“Yes,” said the old lady loyally. ‘ But Noélle loves it. 
She’s most musical. When we get a house of our own 
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again, we shall be so glad to take Noélle’s piano out of 
store. She misses it dreadfully—oh, dreadfully—at the 
hotel.” 

Captain Brady made a sign to the waiter to fill his glass 
again. He did not even attempt to hide his boredom. 

“What about Sunday, Captain Brady?” Her voice, 
shrill with discordant eagerness, pursued him relentlessly. 

“Tm sorry, Miss Manders; I should have liked it 
awfully, of course, but I’ve just remembered that I’ve got 
an engagement that afternoon.” 

His tone held quite unconcealed insolence. 

“Oh, what a pity! ” said old Mrs. Manders. “It is a 
pity, isn’t it, Noélle? ” 

It was horrible. Even if I had not known anything about 
her, it would have been horrible. . . . 

We were going to the theatre, too, and when I went to 
fetch my cloak after dinner, I found myself with Mrs. 
Manders and her daughter in the dressing-room. The old 
lady was waiting for Noélle, who was rubbing her lips 
with liquid colour in front of the glass. And I caught the 
words, spoken in a high, querulous old voice, just as I 
pushed open the door. 

“It’s a waste of money, Noélle, good money that we 
can’t afford—that’s all it is. He’s not a bit of use.” 

The bitter lines in the haggard face that I could see re- 
flected in the glass did not deepen nor alter by a hair’s 
breadth, and the claw-like hand did not pause or falter in 
its futile operations. 

One saw that the complaint, with its implied reproach, 
must have been bandied between them so many, many times, 
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that it had become part of the very fabric of which their 
constant intercourse was made up. It was all in the day’s 
work—the pursuit of an unwilling quarry, at first with a 
feeble hope of success, and then in mere forlorn dogged- 
ness, the renewed consciousness of another failure, the 
sordid, degrading, mutual reproaches, the accusations and 
-counter-accusations—all, all in the day’s work. 

I told Marjory Adamson, a few months later, that I had 
seen Noélle Manders and Mrs. Manders, but I gave her 
only the actual circumstances of the meeting. 

That made it all the more significant to my mind that 
Marjory should deduce all the rest that I had purposely left 
unspoken, 

“Old Mrs. Manders always was like that, I believe,” 
she said, coldly and disgustedly. ‘“ Running every man 
they met to death. I daresay Noélle Manders would have 
got off long ago, if her horrible mother hadn’t frightened 
them off. But, of course, one’s as bad as the other now. 
It’s a sort of obsession with both of them. Some women 
are like that. Wild to get married, just for the sake of 
being married. Noélle Manders has been like that for 
years, and of course nothing puts men off more. It’s so 
transparent.” 

“Don’t. Poor, poor thing! ” 

“Oh, know. And of course I suppose they feel it’s the 
last hope, since Mr. Manders died and they’ve had to live 
in London, on absolutely nothing a year. But no one will 
ever look at her now, that’s certain. Come on—let’s go 
and see Baby in his bath.” 
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1924 


I spent the winter of 1924 in Italy at a Sicilian pension 
where every other boarder was a widow. Most of them did 
not pity themselves on that account, but they pitied me, 
because I was younger than they were. ‘They were all kind, 
and all, except one, a little trying. 

With the exception I made friends. 

Her name was Mrs. Maitland. 

One day she told me that it wasn’t her real name. 

“I changed it, for my son’s sake. He—my dear, I’ve 
never told anyone here, but I’ve often thought of telling 
you—he—my boy, has been in prison.” 

Her old face worked, and broke into familiar lines and 
furrows deeply graven by some old-accustomed torment. 

She began to cry. 

** My boy was in prison. He was led away when he was 
young—he was blamed more than he should have been. 
‘They were very, very hard on him, at the trial. Everyone 
said so—not only me. They gave him twelve years—it was 
a wicked, cruel sentence; my solicitor, an experienced man 
of business—he was shocked. He said he’d never expected 
anything like it.” 

The tears poured down her face. 

** And, poor fellow, poor, poor fellow, he tried to escape 
once—he made it much worse for himself. He’s paid for it 
all, over and over again. What he’s suffered! Why, he 
Was quite a boy when he—he—when they took him away. 
He’s old now—his hair is as white as mine.” 

‘Tse’ freer” 
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“ He’s free. ‘They’ve let him out at last. I saw him 
before I left England.” She paused and with a strangely 
accustomed gesture wiped the tears away from her wet face. 

“‘ My dear, such a strange and beautiful thing—I’m go- 
' ing to tell you about it, now that you know the rest. At 
the time of the trial, he, my boy, was engaged to a most 
beautiful girl.” 


Then I knew. I just saved myself from crying aloud | 


the name of Noélle Manders. 

“They were most deeply in love with one another, and 
I know—I 4now—that she would have married him on the 
very threshold of prison—but he would never have let her 
do it. And things were different then, too. It was more 
than fifteen years ago . . . she was an only child and her 
father a clergyman—she had to obey her parents. “They 
made her break it off. It was right, of course. I should 
have done the same myself, in her mother’s place. And 
she held out for a long, long time, poor girl—it nearly broke 
her heart. But she had to give in, in the end. I lost sight 
of her—or, perhaps, it would be truer to say that I deliber- 
ately put myself out of reach of everybody connected with 
that terrible time of his trial and conviction. I left 
England, even. I never read of her marriage in the papers, 
but I saw her father’s death announced and I always felt 
sure she must have married—she was very beautiful. 
Stephen, my son, asked me about her at first, on those dread- 
ful, agonising days when I used to go and visit him in zhat 
place—but it was so many years—and I could tell him 
nothing. He didn’t talk of her any more after a while. 

“Now a miracle has happened. He has found her 
again.” 
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In a searing flash, I saw the Noélle Manders of Adolphe’s 


restaurant—gaunt, anxious, acquisitive, desperate, her im- 
ploring, miserable eyes devouring the young, coarse mas- 
culinity of Brady. Had Stephen Anson found in zhat the 
Noélle Manders of the Castle garden party in the far-off 
summer of 1908? I gazed at his mother, not daring to ask 
a question for fear of what the answer must be. 

She drew a letter out of the little crumpled black-satin 
bag that hung on her arm. 

“Theyre married. ‘They were married last month. 
Think of it, my dear—the miracle of it! She had never 
married—never loved anyone else. She had waited for my 
boy. cbhings: like that .:....in real life... 2...” 

She was crying again, her mouth quivering all the time 
into smiles of thankfulness. 

“When I was younger, I used to think how I should be 
the only person in the world who could comfort him—I 
couldn’t have borne to think of another woman doing it; 
but now, I could kneel and kiss her feet. She’s going to 
make up to him for everything—she zs making up to him 
for everything—he says so. His letter is wonderful—you 
would never believe it.” 

She tried in vain to unfold the sheets of the letter, but 
her hands shook and her tears blinded her. 

“You'll see them. They’re coming out here! They’re 
going to live abroad. They’ve had to wait for her poor old 
mother to die—she’d been ill for months. But she’s free 
now—Noélle—and they’re coming out here.” 

“ They'll live—will they be able to live? ” I stammered. 

“‘ Everything I have is his. I’m not poor, thank God. 
We’ve changed our name, and perhaps no one need ever 
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know. He says that he feels now he can begin a new life /) 
—with her. After all these years—after everything.” } 

She looked at me with her pathetic, radiant gaze, at the — 
back of which lay the memory of illimitable, enduring 
suffering, never to be eradicated any more. 

“Tell me how he found her again,” I said. } 

‘My dear, he’d never forgotten her. In all those dread- 
ful, dreadful prison years, he’d remembered her. And 
something seemed to tell him that she would be faithful 
and wait for him.” 

She broke off, and said, ‘‘ There is such a thing as true 
love,” and cried again. 

“He didn’t dare hope—but it must have been at the 
back of his mind, all the time. He wrote to their old 
address, in Somersetshire, and the letter was sent on to her. 
I think he said very, very little in it—he didn’t dare to say 
much—but she wrote back and told him to come to her. 
And she told him that she wasn’t married, and he knew 
she’d waited. I think, when they met, it must have been 
like the meeting on the Other Side, you know—with all the 
dreadful in-between time seeming like a dream, and only 
the reality of their youth and their love come back to them 
again.” 

I couldn’t see the Noélle Manders of the restaurant any 
more, while she spoke. I could only see the girl of the 
Castle garden party, in her black draperies, with her big, 
sad eyes, and the grey-haired man who had remembered 
her throughout the years in prison, and had somehow found 
her again—after all. 


“A miracle . . .” said old Mrs. Maitland. 
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You've not seen her yet? ” 

“No. I know what you’re thinking of, my dear. That 
she can’t be a beautiful girl any more now, but a middle- 
aged woman. It’s quite true, of course, though my dear, 
dear boy says she’s changed so wonderfully little. But 
I’ve seen him change, from a young man to an old one, in 
these years—and I know what they’ve done to me, and I 
can guess what they’ve done to her. It won’t matter.” 

I could say nothing. I could only wait until, once more, 
I saw again the woman who had been Noélle Manders. 

Mrs. Maitland, with her eyes shining, said to me one day, 
““’They will be here this evening,” and that night I saw 
them with her. 

‘The man had a strong and fine face, and although his 
hair, as his mother had told me, was white and his shoulders 
stooped, there was serenity in his eyes. When he looked at 
his wife, they held worship. 

She wore black, for her mother, and this time I felt that 
I should have recognised her, if I had never seen her since 
the old days in Somersetshire. For she was not the woman 
of the restaurant any more, not the woman who had 
schemed and chased and desperately hunted men in the 
frantic wish that she might compel any one of them, at 
whatever cost to self-respect, to provide her with a home, 
and a position, and children. I knew, when I saw them 
together, that it was not only Stephen Anson who believed 
that Noélle Manders had waited faithfully for him through 
the prison years. 

She, so strangely come to “ peace after pain,” believed 


it too. 





TERMINUS 





betula and Katherine were being driven to the sta- 
tion ina taxi. The taxi was necessitated by Katherine’s 
luggage. She was leaving Bristol and going to a new post 
in Cornwall. 

It seemed a very long way off, and she had never been to 
‘Cornwall in her life, but the Wadebridge lady had been 
the only one to answer her advertisement: 


“ Nursery governess, last reference three-and-a-half 
years, country preferred. Disengaged now.” 


“Tf only it wasn’t so far away,’ Edmund said, fiercely. 

‘We'll be able to write,” Katherine reminded him. 

One of her hands was held in his, and with the other she 
squeezed the little wet ball of her pocket-handkerchief. 

“<I know, but it’s been so wonderful, seeing one another 
every week, and having our Sunday afternoons together.” 

Edmund worked in a Bank at Clifton. 

“* T suppose it was too good to last,” jealously said Kath- 
erine, although it—their friendship—had lasted for more 
than two years, ever since they had met, one August, at 
‘Weston-Super-Mare. She had been only twenty then, and 
Edmund twenty-two. 

“T could shoot that woman!” exclaimed Edmund 
vindictively. 

He meant Katherine’s ex-employer, Mrs. Leycourt- 
Robinson, who had dismissed her for no better reason than 
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that she thought her two little girls would like to go to a 
day-school, just for a change. 

“T certainly think she’s treated me most unfairly.” 

Katherine could not help saying this every time Mrs. 
Leycourt-Robinson’s name was mentioned. 

She had tried hard to do everything that was required of 
her, and she had been fond of her two rather spoilt, over- 
indulged charges, and endlessly patient with them. 

She had never expected dismissal. Mrs. Leycourt- 
Robinson had always seemed to be perfectly satisfied with 
her, and had never hinted at the possibility of making a 
change. 

Then, almost casually, she had said one day: “‘ Oh, Miss 
Lacey, Pve been meaning to say for some time, I really 
think, sorry as I shall be to part with you, that Joan and 
Joyce ought to be going to school. The companionship, you 
know, and so many of their friends go to that delightful 
place in Calabria Road. So I’m rather afraid at the end of 
the month .. .” 

Just like that. 

Employers didn’t realise, of course. They knew that one 
would get another post, with a good three-and-a-half years’ 
reference, and the usual qualifications, but they didn’t 
understand about those Sunday afternoon walks with 
Edmund, over the Downs, and the occasional glimpses of 
him, just by chance, at the Tramways Centre on afternoons 
when he’d been sent down into the city, and she was just 
bringing the two little girls home from the dancing class. 
They'd always been conscientious about not stopping to 
talk to one another when Katherine was on duty, but the 
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exchange of a smile, and an earnest look, had brightened 
the rest of the week. 

“ Letters won’t be at all the same thing,” Edmund said. 

They wouldn’t. 

He was not a good letter-writer, and Katherine was often 
too tired at the end of the day to wish to do anything except 
to go to bed directly after her solitary nursery supper. She 
couldn’t help crying, although she knew that tears were 
far from becoming to her. 

Edmund looked at her, much distressed, but said nothing. 

He was never very articulate. 

“This is dreadful,” Katherine said in a choked voice, 
blowing her nose. She meant her own tears. 

It was dreadful to cry, and to find oneself almost speech- 
less, when Edmund had given up the afternoon on purpose 
to come and see her off. 

She had known that it would happen, in spite of all her 
resolutions about being “sensible.” Katherine was a person 
who cried a great deal, and she had spent most of the pre- 
ceding night in tears, 

“ Don’t,” said Edmund wretchedly. 

He looked almost as though he might cry himself. 
Katherine picked up her little bag from the floor of the 
taxi. She extracted from it a clean handkerchief, a worn, 
soiled, blue powder-puff, and a little mirror. Oh, good 
heavens! what a sight she had made of herself! Her 
brown eyes gazed tragically at her from the tiny looking- 
glass, from under her puffed and reddened eyelids; her 
face was white, and her nose a dull, glossy, swollen, pink 
blob. Her pale mouth—always her worst feature—hung 
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a little open, drooping at the corners, Even her hat had 
somehow been pushed askew, and colourless wisps of hair 
hung untidily on either side of her sunken little face. 

She knew that she was not pretty—the knowledge had 
always served to depress her—but never yet had she seen 
herself looking quite so plain. And this was the image 
that Edmund would take away with him, to remember from 
January until next August, when they might hope to meet 
again! 

She nearly burst into fresh tears at the thought of it. 

“JT shall hate Sundays now. Id just as soon go to work 
as usual—sooner in fact,’? Edmund said. 

**’You must go for a walk,” her lips trembled. “It’s 
good for you, when you have to lead such a sedentary life. 
Couldn’t one of your friends from the Bank go with you? ” 

*‘T shouldn’t care to ask any of them.” 

It gave her a melancholy gratification that he should say 
so, but she was made genuinely uneasy by the thought that 
his health and his spirits would suffer because she would not 
be there to go for walks with him. 

“I wish you knew more nice people in Clifton. I do 
hate to think of your having lonely Sundays.” 

“T’ve never bothered about getting to know people,” he 
said simply. 

“Neither have I. Except Sylvia Webster, I’ve really 
not made any friends all the time I’ve been here. You'll 
be nice to Sylvia, if you see her, please, won’t you, dear?” 

“ All right,” he assented, hopelessly. 

“ She does hate the people she’s with, and they’re certainly 
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not very nice to her, though, of course, Sylvia, as I’ve always 
said, isn’t easy to get on with. She’s what I call very 
modern.” 

Sylvia was only two years younger than Kathesine, but 
Katherine never had been, and never would be, “ very 
modern.” 

“Here we are,” said Edmund. 

Much too soon for the train, but it didn’t matter. They 
could sit together and talk, once the luggage had been 
labelled. 

Katherine was always uneasy about luggage. Once she 
had lost a tennis-racquet. | 

“Three things, dear,” she charged him. ‘The trunk 
and the little hamper, and the attaché case. I’d like the 
attaché case in with me, but the other two must be labelled 
Wadebridge.” 

“T'll see to it now. Meet me by the bookstall; your 
train goes from Platform I.” 

Katherine obediently turned away to Platform I. Her 
wretchedness was supreme. 

She disliked intensely the prospect of going to strangers. 
She had always been shy. ‘They might not like her, and 
then that would mean another change, at the end of a 
month. She would be alone, and with nothing to look for- 
ward to except a summer holiday that seemed enormously 
remote. Impossible, indeed, in the teeth of the icy draught 
that met one at every corner, to believe in the existence of 
asummer. Had one ever sweltered in a crowded railway 
carriage, and felt the heat mount upwards from the torrid 
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asphalt of the station, and worn a thin, short-sleeved, 
tussore frock, and a garlanded hat? It appeared to Kath- 
erine unbelievable. 

She moved drearily towards the bookstall, her hands and 
feet numb with cold, only her face still smarting and on 
fire from her recent weeping. A slim young girl in a green 
fur-bordered pelisse and a tiny green hat, ran up to her. 

“Oh, Katherine! I knew you'd be here early. I had to 
come.” 

“ Sylvia! ” 

“*T wouldn’t tell you I was coming, for fear the old cat 
wouldn’t let me go, but luckily she took it into her head to 
take the kids out driving, so I asked for the afternoon off, 
and got it. I simply had to come and see the last of you. 
I’m sick about your going.” 

“Tt was awfully nice of you,” said Katherine, 
awkwardly. 

She wondered how she was to explain about Edmund. 
It would spoil their last half-hour together, in a way, to 
have Sylvia here, and yet in another way she was glad to 
have her there, Anything would be better than to lean from 
the window, as the train moved out of the station, and see 
poor Edmund standing on the platform, desolate, with noth- 
ing to do but to turn round and walk away alone into the 
wet and cold. 

It was well known that a parting was always worse for 
the one who stayed behind than for the one who went 
away. 

“T’m very glad indeed you’re here,” said Katherine. 
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“Tve another friend seeing me off—you remember Mr. 
Snell? ” 

“Oh, yes,” Sylvia said, startled. ‘ But, Katherine, if 
he’s here, you won’t want me.” 

“Yes, I shall—we shall. Really, dear. I was speaking 
about you to him in the cab as we came along. I do so, so 
want someone who will cheer him up after I’ve gone.” 

“It’s me that’ll want cheering up,” Sylvia began. “Oh, 
but he will too, of course. Worse, I expect. Are you— 
is he per 





“Just an understanding,” said Katherine quietly. 
“Nothing more at present.” 

“T see, I see perfectly. How rotten for you both your 
going away like this.” 

“Tt does seem hard. I can’t help saying that I do think 
she’s treated me most unfairly.” 

“Yes, yes. Cat. You told me about her. Where’s 
Mr. Snell? ” 

“‘ He’s seeing to my luggage. He'll be here in a mo- 
ment.” 

“Td better go, Katherine. I’m sure he’ll hate my being 
here. Ive said good-bye to you, and I'll be off.” 

“No, no. It'll be good for him to have you to look 
after when the train’s gone.” | 

Her voice faltered at the thought of the train, so in- 
exorably bearing her away. 

“ Sylvia, he’s got no real friends at all, in Bristol or 
Clifton, and he’ll be so lonely. Please do be kind to him. 
I’ve told him that you know about our friendship, so he’ll 
be able to talk to you. He’s terribly shy.” 
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“Yes, yes, I see. We'll talk about you, Katherine, and 
T’'ll do what I can to cheer him up. Poor lad. He’s very 
young, isn’t he? ” ; 

“Twenty-four.” 

“‘ Older than me, then.” 

Katherine looked at her wistfully. She felt sure that she 
herself looked much older than did Sylvia, who was slim, 
and pretty, and had a wonderful gift for clothes. She was 
not a qualified nursery governess at all, and her salary was 
a tiny one, so that she spent very little on her clothes, but 
somehow she always looked smart, and up-to-date, and be- 
coming. And she had been the very first girl of Kathe 
erine’s acquaintance to shingle her hair. 

Edmund joined them, looking very cold and miserable. 
Sylvia and he shook hands. 

“Look here, I think Ill be off now,” said Sylvia. 
* Really, I ought.” 

“Oh, no,” Edmund protested lifelessly. 

“Well, let’s go into the waiting-room, or somewhere; 
there'll be a fire. I suppose it’d be too early for tea? ” 

“T don’t think so, at all,” Edmund said, with something 
like relief in his voice, “‘ and we’ve plenty of time.” 

“Is my luggage all right? ” 

“ Quite all right. D’ve got the little case here, and the 
others are labelled.” 

“Well, then . . .” Katherine, vaguely and indecisively 
as usual, indicated the Refreshment Room. 

They filed in, Katherine making Sylvia go first, and 
Edmund holding the door open for them. There was a 
fire in the grate, although it was a poor and smoky one. 
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The girls sat down at a small table, and Edmund went 
up to the counter. 

“* He’s tall, isn’t he? ” said Sylvia. 

Katherine felt a pang of sheer pride go through her. 
It was true. He might be shabby, and very narrow across 
the shoulders, and terribly delicate-looking, but he was tall. 
She’d always pitied girls whom she saw walking with men 

_as short as, or shorter than, themselves. 

“*Tsn’t he,”’ she murmured. 

“ Are you sure he isn’t furious with me for being here? ” 

“Sure. Please stay till my train’s gone. I simply 
couldn’t leave him all alone.” 

Sylvia nodded. 

Edmund came back to them. He was carrying very 
carefully two cups of rather strong tea. In each saucer 
was a lump of sugar. 

“ Bread and butter? ”? he asked them. 

“Nothing for me,” said Katherine. “I couldn’t eat 
anything just before a journey. I never can, really. Sylvia, 
you'll have some bread and butter, or a bun? ” 

“The buns would be stale. Tl have some bread and 
butter, please. That is, if you will? ” said Sylvia, looking 
at Edmund. 

He nodded, and fetched from the counter another cup of 
tea, and a plate of bread and butter. 

Sylvia opened her bag, and wanted to pay for her share, 
and Katherine greatly admired the decision with which 
Edmund compelled her to put it away again. 

His masculine way ... it thrilled her always, in a 


quiet fashion. 
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The hot tea seemed to do them all good. They began 
to talk a little. 

“T hope you'll like it in Cornwall, old thing,” Sylvia 
said to Katherine. ‘‘ How you can face the country, I 
can’t imagine.” 

“It’s not such a very quiet place,” Katherine protested. 
“The house is only just outside Wadebridge, she says, and 
Wadebridge is a town. I expect it will be pretty down 
there, in summer.” 

“Oh, the summer! ” 

‘She says in her letter that the other governess, the 
one who’s just left, stayed for years, and only went away 
because her father died. So they must be nice people. I 
hope I shall get on with them.” 

“ Hark at her! ” cried Sylvia. ‘ Why, they’re awfully 
lucky to get you, Katherine. Don’t you undervalue your- 
self.” 

“That’s right! ” Edmund suddenly exclaimed. 

They began to vie with one another in praise and en- 
couragement of her, Sylvia especially speaking with 
generous emphasis. 

“TI know you, old girl. You'll be devoted to the two 
kiddies by the end of your first week, and you’ll teach them, 
and play with them, and take them out, and in the evenings, 
when you ought to be resting, or enjoying yourself with a 
book, you’ll wear your eyes out sewing dolls’ clothes, or 
some rubbish of that sort, just to please them.” 

“She’s given up Sunday afternoon and evening, before 
now, if Mrs. Leycourt-Robinson wanted to be away her- 
self,” said Edmund. 
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“ That’s just it! and look at the way the woman’s treated 
her. I bet she'll be sorry enough, though, Katherine, if 
she ever tries to get anyone to take your place. You're 
one in a thousand.” 

“ Sylvia! ” Katherine protested. 

She was nearly crying again. 

“It’s true,” said Edmund, looking at her. His pale, 
earnest gaze was less tragic now. “I’m not one for saying 
a great deal, as you know, but I endorse every word that 
your friend has spoken.” 

“Good! ” Sylvia said cheerfully. ‘‘ You and I’ll have 
some talks about Katherine, won’t we? Perhaps you’d 
care for an occasional walk? ” 

She glanced at Katherine, plainly wishing to say: “ Is 
that right? ” and Katherine, deeply grateful, nodded im- 
perceptibly. 

*’You’re very kind, I’m sure. I’m on the telephone, any 
day up to six o’clock.” 

He repeated the telephone number, and Sylvia wrote it 
down. 

Edmund wouldn’t be altogether desolate. The thought 
comforted her. The cheerful, amusing Sylvia would call 
him up on the telephone, and they’d go for a walk, and 
talk about Katherine, and about the letters they’d had from 
her. She determined that she’d write fully. She was 
bound to have time, in the evenings. 

Suddenly she became aware of a recurrent blast of cold 
air, and she shivered and looked round. ‘The door was 
swinging backwards and forwards, and people were hurry- 
ing out. There was greater, and more urgent noise outside. 
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train! ” 


“ All right, it’s all right. Tl just find out.” 

He went to the door, and Katherine wiped her mouth 
with the damp handkerchief, and caught up her little case. 

“Yes, come along. ‘Train’s just in, rather crowded.” 

It was Sylvia who found a third-class carriage with a 
vacant corner seat, and tore open the door. Katherine 
stumbled in. 

“See about the luggage,” she beseeched him. 

The thought of possibly losing her luggage, and of 
arriving without it at the strange place, terrified her. 

“It’s perfectly all right. I saw it labelled.” 

But in response to her pleading, harassed gaze, he hurried 
off down the platform. 

“Wait a sec.,” said Sylvia, and she rushed off to the 
bookstall. 

wa here:’ 

She’d brought back a Daily Mirror and a packet of 
Nestle’s Chocolate, and thrust them through the window. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t! ” Katherine gasped. 

Edmund came back. 

“ All right, they’re both in.” 

“Thank you so much, oh, thank you! ” 

*<T won’t wait,” said Sylvia. 

“Yes, yes. Edmund’ll take you back to the Tram 
Centre.” 

“Well, all right then. Tl be just outside.” She jerked 
her head in the little green hat, backwards, indicating the 
Booking Hall. 
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“Good-bye, old dear. Send mea line, to say how you 
like it.” 

“T will, good-bye.” 

After a moment’s hesitation they kissed. They had never 
done so before. 

“Don’t forget,” Katherine whispered, signing with her 
eyes towards Edmund, 

Sylvia nodded, and then she gave place to Edmund. 

Katherine no longer wanted to cry. She felt exhausted 
and constrained. 

Her hat seemed to be crooked again, and she vaguely gave 
it a push upwards and to one side. Her hand grasped the 
window-strap, and Edmund put his over it, but he was as 
miserably speechless as she felt herself to be. 

‘You'll write, won’t you? ” 

ce Yes.” ' 

“Send me a post-card to say when you’ve got there.” 

* All right.” 

They were silent, and then Katherine, frantically aware 
of the swift passage of their few remaining instants, said 
with dry lips: 

“T shall be seeing you in August.” 

“Yes, in August.” 

August. The word was a mockery. 

“You'll be off in a minute now.” 

(79 Yes.” 

**T hope you'll have a good journey.” 

“ You’re sure it’s all right about the luggage? ” 

‘Sure,’ 

The guard was unfurling his green flag. - 
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“Oh,” said Katherine, frantically. 

“* Good-bye, dear.” 

He pressed her hand. 

“Good-bye. You'll write? ” 

“Yes, and you will too, won’t you? Good-bye.” 

The train began to move. 

She saw the misery in his eyes. 

“* Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye.” 

He was hurrying along beside the train, and she had to 
tear her hand away from his. As she hung out of the 
window her eyes fixed despairingly on his dejected figure, 
she saw Sylvia join him. 

They stood together in a common desolation. Katherine 
dropped into her corner seat, fighting her tears. 

A terrible feeling, as of disintegration, possessed her. 
Part of her was being torn away to Wadebridge, and part 
of her remained on the wet, murky platform, with Edmund, 
and turned away with him to the approach outside the 
station that she knew so well. 

He was there now, with Sylvia, and they were talking 
about her... . 

Sylvia in the green pelisse with the fur border swinging 
below her knees as she moved. 

With a rending anguish that seemed to tear, her soul 
from her body, Katherine, leaning back and staring un- 
seeingly at her fellow-travellers, realised what she had done. 


A TALE OF THE TIMES 





M*™® SOUTHERNHAYE had never known anything 
like it. For twenty-four years she had managed the 
Ladies’ Domestic Bureau, and day in and day out she had 
sat at her little table in the office, answering letters, entering 
up the books, and interviewing mistresses and maids. 

And never—before 1916 or thereabouts—had she known 
anything like it. Now it was 1926, and the condition of 
things unparalleled in Miss Southernhaye’s experience still 
persisted. It was, in fact—if anything—becoming more 

acute. 

“ Girls are not what they were,” said Miss Southernhaye 
to some of her clients, but in her own mind she also said: 
“¢ Mistresses are not what they were.” 

Of course, in a way, business was bad. Ladies hardly 
waited to go to Registry Offices nowadays, they told one 
another of any possibility—however remote—of obtaining a 
servant, and then rushed off to secure her. And maids 
didn’t put their names down, since they knew too well that 
fresh places would be offered them plentifully enough. 
But still, there was always the stream of discouraged and 
exhausted mistresses who would pay half-a-crown booking | 
fee and leave an address “‘ just in case something turns up.” 

And, of course, there were temporaries. ‘They received 
enormous wages, so that the percentage due to Miss South- 
ernhaye for her services was substantial. 

On a warm and beautiful morning of April, Miss South- 
ernhaye sat, as usual, at her table There was a bunch of 
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‘primroses in a glass jar in front of her. It was Tuesday, 
and on Saturday she had taken the tram out to Alvery 
Down Road, which led on into the real country. For the 
Ladies’ Domestic Bureau was situated in the main thorough- 
fare of a cathedral city. .Tuesday was market-day, and 
Miss Southernhaye always expected to receive more visits on 
Tuesdays than on other days. 

There was something in the first days of spring too. . . . 
It made the unfortunate employers of domestic labour feel 
irrationally hopeful, as though miracles might happen, al- 
most—and on the other hand it made the girls—especially 
the young ones—feel that they wanted a change. Just a 
change, no matter where to, so long as it was a change. 

So the mistresses, timid, and yet somehow optimistic, 
came to Miss Southernhaye; and the maids, anything but 
timid, and far too self-confident to be called optimistic, 
came also. 

That ‘Tuesday morning, Miss Southernhaye’s first client 
was an old acquaintance. Of course, she knew most of 
the principal residents in the City, and many of the neigh- 
bouring ladies from the country as well. Hers had the 
reputation of being the most high-class registry office in 
town, as well as the oldest-established. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Marshall. Nice weather we’re 
having at last.” 

“Oh, good morning, Miss Southernhaye.” Mrs. 
Marshall, who was young and had only been married a 
few years, looked harassed. 

““T’ve come to see what you can do for me. Of course 
I know how difficult it is just now & 
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Miss Southernhaye, at this, quite instinctively turned to 
the page of the ledger inscribed ‘“ Cooks-general.” 

“But that wretched girl has left me at a moment’s 
notice, and I’ve people coming to stay to-morrow. Is there 
any hope of a cook-general for me? ” 

* Not at the moment, Mrs. Marshall.” 

It was better to let her know the worst at once. 

“I might be able to fix you with a temporary perhaps.” 

The second ledger was brought into prominence. 

“Of course, if you can’t give me the name of a single 
one, I suppose I shall have to take a temporary, but I didn’t 
want to if I could help it. They’re so expensive, and they 
don’t care how much they waste, and, besides, its unsettling 
for the other girl, having so many changes. My house- 
parlourmaid is quite likely to give notice, as it is—the 
cook’s going has upset her, already.” 

“T daresay,” said Miss Southernhaye sombrely. 

She fluttered the pages of the ledger. 

“*'There’s Mrs. Jasper. She wasn’t engaged yesterday, 
but I gave her name to two ladies in the afternoon. One 
of them didn’t want her for a fortnight, but the other one 
was in a hurry—however, they may not have settled it yet. 
You could try her.” 

“Oh, yes. Oh, thank you. What’s her address? ” 

Miss Southernhaye wrote it down. 

“Yes, I see. I could go there by tram at once. She’s 
a good cook, I suppose? ” 

“TI believe so. I’ve sent her to several ladies and never 
heard any complaints. She’s asking twenty-five a week.” 

“Yes,-I'see.”” 
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In her eagerness, it was evident that Mrs. Marshall was 
hardly listening. She pulled on her gloves rapidly. 

“‘ Excuse me one moment, Mrs. Marshall. The girl who 
is leaving you—is she going to another place? You see, 
we get so many demands, now, for cooks-general.” 

‘* Oh, she’s gone to Bristol, the horrid girl. Some former 
mistress—or so she said—who’d written to beg her to go 
back, at double the wages. And the girl wanted to give 
me a week’s notice. I was so angry I said she could go at 
once—I didn’t really think she would—but she simply 
jumped at it. They’ve no conscience nowadays, none at 
aly? 

‘It’s the same everywhere,” said Miss Southernhaye. 
Once she knew that Mrs. Marshall’s cook had actually gone 
to another situation she was no longer in the least interested. 

“Well, try Mrs. Jasper, and I’ve another woman here, 
but I don’t know anything about her. She came in yester- 
day. Farmer, at No. 10, Bratchard Road. She’s elderly.” 

‘Can she cook L% 

‘She says she can—but I know nothing about her,” 
repeated Miss Southernhaye. 

‘She doesn’t want a kitchen-maid, or anything like 
that? ” 

“She didn’t say so. Cook-general she calls herself. 
‘Twenty-one shillings a week.” 

“Well, Pll go and see them both. Thank you very 
much. And if you should hear of a permanent one As 

“TIl let you know. The booking-fee is half-a-crown. 
And Td better just have the particulars.” 

While she was taking them down, two more ladies 
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entered the office. Miss Southernhaye begged them to take 
chairs. 

Mrs. Marshall hurried through her “ particulars” and 
went away, in search of Mrs. Jasper or Miss Farmer. 

The other two ladies, who were friends, each wanted a 
cook-general. ‘They held out inducements of wireless in- 
stallation, labour-saving devices, liberal outings, help given 
and separate bedrooms. 

But Miss Southernhaye could, unfortunately, not create 
cooks-general where none existed. She was again obliged 
to suggest the temporaries, Jasper and Farmer. 

“Or I’ve a girl here, she’s never been out before, but 
she’s anxious to learn. She'll take twenty-eight pounds a 
year, as she’s inexperienced.” 

“’That’s no good to me. The other maids won’t stand 
bad cooking. They’d leave in a body. It’s no economy in 
the end.” 

“No, none,” agreed the other lady. “And Pve got a 
nursery in my house, so it’s out of the question. Nurse 
would give notice. The nursery never gets on with the 
kitchen, as it is.” 

“Tf you’ve a nursery, madam, I’m afraid it’s going to 
be difficult to find anyone for you,” said Miss Southernhaye. 
She did not know either of these ladies. 

“* Nowadays, when girls can pick and choose, they simply 
won’t go where there are children. They say it makes 
extra work.” 

*‘ But it doesn’t! ” wailed the lady. “I got a nursery- 
maid, simply because the house-parlourmaid wouldn’t take 
up the nursery meals, and I always order exactly the same 
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for the children as we have in the dining-room, so as not 
to make extra cooking. It need not make the least differ- 
ence, as far as the cook is concerned.” 

“Tt’s just the idea that seems to put them off,” said Miss 
Southernhaye, shaking her head. 

“I’ve no nursery,” said the first lady, not without 
triumph. ‘‘ And we’re only two in the dining-room, with 
an occasional visitor.” 

* Are you in the town, madam? ” 

“ Well, no, I’m afraid we’re some way out. On the 
Mutterton Road, in fact.” 

There was a fatal implication in this. ‘The Mutterton 
Road was not on the tram route. 

“Very, very difficult to get servants out there, in the 
Mutterton district. ‘They say it’s too quiet.” 

The triumph faded out of the nursery-less lady. “I 
’ she said dejectedly. 

“Tm right iz the town, of course,” said her friend 
gently. ‘* Mallison Crescent.” 


know,’ 


Miss Southernhaye raised her eyebrows rather wearily. 

“‘ Basement kitchens,” she observed, simply and quite 
accurately. 

She knew all about the houses in Mallison Crescent, which 
were large, old-fashioned and inconvenient. 

There was a momentary silence. 

“Well,” weakly said the clients, both speaking more or 
less together. 

They put down their half-crowns, and went away. Miss 
Southernhaye could hear scraps of their conversation as 
they went out. 
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“Simply hopeless, nowadays . .. married couples. 
. . - Oh, quite hopeless . . . expense . . . but there’s 
always one who’s no good, in every couple. . . . Hopeless, 
isn’t it? ” 

Miss Southernhaye privately agreed with them that it 
was, indeed, hopeless. 

After eleven o’clock, she might possibly get some visits 
from servants. The 10.45 train always brought some in on 
market days, when they took advantage of the cheap fares. 

Meanwhile, she wrote letters. 


** Dear Mapam, 

“Yours of yesterday’s date received. At the present 
moment, we fear that we have no cook-general upon our 
books, but we have noted your requirements and will do our 
best to send you any suitable addresses. Should you require 
a temporary cook, we should have pleasure in putting you 
into touch with some of the really high-class maids per- 
sonally known to us. 

** Assuring you at all times of our best attention, 
“We remain, yours faithfully, 
“ Lapies Domestic Bureau.” 


To servants—there were one or two letters from girls 
requiring places as children’s nurses, and one for a be- 
tween-maid of sixteen who wished to become a_ house-~ 
parlourmaid at £30 a year—it was almost always necessary 
to answer a first letter by a stereotyped request for fuller 
information. 

“< Please state your age, wages required, whether wishing 
to take a place in the country, and when disengaged.” 
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It wasn’t much use asking, as one used to ask, why the 
girl was leaving her situation. Ladies seeking servants 
didn’t wait to find out. They snatched at anything. Only 
the absolute, tangible presence of an illegitimate baby as 
appendage to the cook ever gave them pause, and then it was 
“on account of the other servants ”—or so they alleged. 

Miss Southernhaye sighed, thinking of the good old days 
when servants wore black bonnets, and kitchen-maids re- 
ceived twelve pounds a year, and were downstairs at half- 
past five every morning. 

The bell jangled, as the office-door was pushed open. 

A mother, with a girl of about fifteen, for whom she 
wanted a first place. Not farm people, certainly—probably 
small tradespeople. 

Miss Southernhaye’s experienced glance had summed 
them both up in one instant. 

“Good morning.” 

** Good morning.” 

The wrong sort of manners, and they plumped into 
chairs without waiting to be asked. 

The usual questions and answers were exchanged. 

“Never been out before—her dad doesn’t half like 
the——” 

“Yes, I see.” Miss Southernhaye was very, very brisk, 
and very, very dry—like an east wind. 

““No experience. Of course you can’t expect Pe 

“Oh, as to that, Maggie’s sharp. She’ll pick up the 
work fast enough, I expect. But I want her to get into 
good service. She wants the house-and-parlour work.” 

“'There’s what they call a between-maid’s place.” 
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““What’s that? ” said the mother suspiciously. No 
tradition of good service there—they didn’t even know 
the expression, evidently. 

“T suppose you’ve no objection to the country? ” Miss 
Southernhaye didn’t really suppose this, but she said it. 

“T wouldn’t sleep a night in the country for anything,” 
said the girl herself, abruptly and violently. ‘‘ Why, I’d 
be terrified.” 

“It'd have to be in a town,” said the mother, less 
emotionally. ‘She wouldn’t mind the sea, not if it wasn’t 
too dead-alive in the winter. Naturally, Maggie’s young, 
and she wants a bit of life. I’m all for letting young girls 
see a bit of life, within reason. And she’s steady. I can 
trust Maggie, besides that she knows her dad’d flay the skin 
off her if she were to’ get running after the boys the way 
some do.” 

‘The mother and daughter exchanged a glance. 

** She’s been in trouble,” the experienced inner monitor 
of Miss Southernhaye informed her, without surprise. 

“Can she cook? ” 

Well, a bit. Not the fancy, or anything like that, of 
course, but just the plain. But she doesn’t want to be in 
the kitchen all day. She wants a 

Miss Southernhaye whisked up one of the ledgers. 
ce Name 39 

“Maggie Beale—well, I suppose I did ought to say 
Margaret, but her dad——” 

““ Maggie Beale. Age? ” 

“¢ Sixteen last January. She’s been helping me a bit since 
leaving school,” said Mrs. Beale hastily. - 
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“Not been out before—willing to learn h-p. work. 
Wants town or seaside. Free at once, I suppose? ” 

“ Any day.” 

“‘-You’re asking about sixteen pounds a year, I suppose, 
to start? ” 

“ Righteen,” said Mrs. Beale firmly. “ You see, with 


being away from home, there’s railway fare to be con- 
bP] 





sidered 

“I could get her a place in the town here, I daresay.” 

“Well, I don’t think . . .” They hesitated and looked 
at one another, and then began to confer in whispers. 

Miss Southernhaye turned from them with relief and 
addressed herself to a new arrival, a pleasant-faced woman 
of about fifty, dressed in black. 

“Have you anything in my line yet, Miss Southern- 
haye? ” she enquired in a low voice. 

“Tm afraid not, Miss Glass. You see, so few people 
want a lady’s maid nowadays, unless it’s for London.” 

“Td rather be in the country, but, of course, I can’t 
afford to stay out much longer.” 

“Call in again this afternoon. ‘TTuesday’s a very full 
day, and I might have someone in.” 

“Thank you, Miss Southernhaye, I will.” 

Miss Glass went out, and Miss Southernhaye, for the 
benefit of Maggie Beale, observed suavely: 

“That person that’s just gone was ten years in one place, 
and fifteen years in another. ‘Titled families both. She 
only left the last because the lady died—no other reason.” 

“ She’d ought to have got married,” observed Mrs. Beale 
contemptuously. “If a girl doesn’t look out for herself 
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when she’s young, she’ll find herself left when she’s old 
is what I say.” 

“Perhaps no one didn’t ask her,” remarked Maggie 
pertly. 

The mother laughed shortly. 

“Well . . .” she said, rising. 

“One minute, Mrs.—er—” (When they were Mrs. 
Beale’s sort, Miss Southernhaye made a point of not re- 
membering their names, in the hope that it might take them 
down a peg or two. Not that it ever did.) 

“One minute. I’ve a letter from a lady at Sidd Bay, 
who’s looking for a girl to train. She says she’ll be here 
at twelve, and it might be worth your while to wait, or to 
look in again. Id wait, if I were you. She’s got two or 
three girls to see, and the one on the spot naturally has the 
best chance.” 

The Beales looked rather suspicious, but not a muscle of 
Miss Southernhaye’s face moved, to betray the fact that 
the applicants for the Sidd Bay situation were mythical 
creations of her own. 

“JT don’t mind waiting a few minutes. It’s nearly 
twelve now.” 

“* Over there,”’ said Miss Southernhaye, indicating a more 
distant seat. She had been disgusted at the indelicacy with 
which Mrs. Beale had remained within earshot of her con- 
fidence with Miss Glass. 

At twelve o’clock the lady from Sidd Bay arrived. 

“ Oh, good morning, Miss Southernhaye.” 

“Good morning, madam.” 


She had been to the Registry Office before—dozens of 
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times. And likely to come dozens of times more, Miss 
Southernhaye reflected grimly. ‘The sort that never kept a 
servant for more than a few months. Some ladies were 
like that. You couldn’t say why, exactly. They'd do any- 
thing to keep a maid—give her far too much time off, prac- 
tically ask her leave before having friends to the house, do 
half the work themselves, “ let things go” sooner than find 
fault—and then at the end of it all, most likely the girl 
left without rhyme or reason, and gave out that she hadn’t 
had enough to eat. 

Miss Southernhaye said in a low tone: 

“A young girl to be trained, isn’t it, madam? ‘There’s 
a person here now, brought her daughter, and I’ve kept 
them here for you to see.” 

“Oh, thank you! ” cried Mrs. Maitland. 

If Miss Southernhaye had not long ago trained herself 
to professional impassivity, she would have frowned despair- 
ingly at this indiscretion. 

““ Maggie,” she said, raising her voice. “Come here a 
minute; I want you.” 

Of course, her mother came too, scanning the prospective 
employer with an aggressive eye. 

“This is Maggie Beale, madam,” said Miss Southern- 
haye, suavely, “‘ She’s not been out before, and of course 
she’s young, but J thought perhaps you might be willing to 
see what you think of her.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Maitland, with a kind smile at 
the unresponsive Beales. 

Not a hope of her taking the hint that Miss Southernhaye 
had tried to convey by her manner. 
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“Tf you’d care to interview her at once——” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Mrs. Maitland. 

She sat down on the long bench, covered with shabby 
red leather and protruding tufts of horsehair, and she in- 
vited, almost implored, the Beales, by a gesture, to seat 
themselves beside her. 

Miss Southernhaye bent her head of smooth, thin hair, 
' with its old-fashioned coil of plaits, over her writing. Her 
mouth was compressed into sardonic folds. Like many 
people who are more than middle-aged, she viewed the 
present largely in terms of contrast with the past, and as 
she listened to Mrs. Maitland and the Beales, she reflected 
bitterly on the changes that had overtaken society. 

Mary Glass came in again—one of the few survivals of 
the old order of things—and Miss Southernhaye indicated a 
chair next the desk to her, and asked her to wait. It was 
a sort of satisfaction, in a grim way, to have someone be- 
side her to listen to the deplorable confabulation at the 
other end of the room—someone who would take in, as Miss 
Southernhaye herself did, the full, distasteful significance 
of it. 

‘Ts it house-parlour work you want? ” began Mrs. 
Maitland, in a gentle, deprecating voice. 

“She wouldn’t mind learning the both,’ Mrs. Beale 
replied for her daughter. 

“‘ Well, I should be only too delighted to show her, and 
the—the housemaid I have at present would do anything 
she could, I’m sure, to teach Maggie. She’s a very nice 
girl, and the cook—she’s only temporary, I’m sorry to say— 
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is very nice too, You could feel quite happy about ae 
Mrs. Beale, I’m sure, if she came to us.’ 

“Would she be required to do any waiting at table? ” 

‘Well, yes, that is part of her duty—but we live very 
quietly. Not much entertaining,” pleaded Mrs, Maitland. 

“‘Sidd Bay is a quiet place, I know,” said Mrs. Beale 
meaningly. 

“‘'There’s a good cinema. And the bus runs twice a 
week. I don’t think she’d find it dull, really. And of 
course, the summer’s coming on. It’s really lovely there 
in the summer. Our house is close to the sea, Maggie.” 

There was little or no response from Maggie. She made 
a sound that was something between a giggle and a scoff. 

** Perhaps,” said Mrs. Maitland, in a voice that now 
trembled slightly, “perhaps I'd better tell you the duties. 
Well, so long as the early morning cups of tea are ready, 
and the house opened up by half-past seven, I don’t really 
insist on the maids being down at any special time. Of 
course, I don’t expect them to be later than a quarter to 
seven, or say seven—round about seven. We have break- 
fast at half-past eight—they have it at eight o’clock in the 
nursery—but of course that needn’t a 





“Qh, I didn’t understand there was a nursery,” Mrs. 
Beale interposed, coldly. 

“'Yes—yes—there is a nursery—just two children—but 
Maggie wouldn’t have anything to do with that. It needn’t 
worry her in the least. ‘The nurse does the nurseries, and 
fetches up the meals, and everything, She’s most good 
about it.” 
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““T suppose Maggie wouldn’t be expected to help with the 
nursery beds, or anything like that? ” 

* Well—no.” 

It was but too evident that there had been some such 
suggestion, unspoken, in the air. 

“Tt isn’t that she’s not obliging, or anything like that, 
but of course it wouldn’t be her proper work, anything like 
that.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Maitland sadly. ‘ Well, in the morn- 
ing there are just the—the usual duties, The bedrooms, 
and her own room—of course Maggie would have a bed- 
room to herself—and I should like her to help the other 
maid, Agnes, to turn out one of the rooms every morning. 
Except Saturdays, when they clean the silver. Lunch is 
at one o'clock. ‘Then in the afternoons I like the maids to 
have a little time to themselves, to—to sit down in and 
read, or sew, or do anything they like. One thing I’m 
afraid takes a little time, is doing the lamps. We only 
have oil-lamps, I’m sorry to say. Of course, one of these 
days we hope to have electric light put in—one of these 
days.” 

Mrs. Maitland paused, affording Maggie’s mother an 
opportunity of which she immediately availed herself. 

“Them oil lamps make an awful lot of work, and I 
don’t know as they’re very safe. Or healthy. Maggie’s 
been used to the gas in her own home.” 

“IT know, I know. It’s different, the minute one lives in 
a town, isn’t it?” pleaded Mrs, Maitland. 

“Well, we have dinner at half-past seven. It’s only 
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just soup, and two courses, and there’s just the washing-up 
afterwards. Maggie would learn to wait in the dining- 
room, so that she could do it when Agnes is out.” 

““ What times off do I get? ” asked Maggie swiftly. 

“One afternoon and evening every week, and Sunday 
afternoon and evening alternately with Agnes, and if—if 
you wanted to go out for any special reason, any day—I—I 
wouldn’t mind your asking me. I don’t think you’d find 
me at all unreasonable about that. Of course, I don’t like 
all the maids to be out at the same time, but otherwise, so 
long as the work is done——” 

The hiatus was filled by Mrs. Maitland’s nervous smile. 

** About wages? ” said Mrs. Beale curtly. 

** Oh, yes, of course. Well, of course, Maggie would be 
learning, wouldn’t she? Still, what were you thinking of 
asking for her? ” 

“What are you offering? ” 

“ Well, I think—well, it depends. ‘What had you got 
in mind, Mrs. Beale? ” 

“Td rather you said, if you please,” Mrs. Beale re- 
torted with iron implacability. 

“What about sixteen? ” faltered Mrs. Maitland. 

Mrs. Beale laughed pityingly and sketched a movement 
of departure. 

“Come along, my dear, we won’t take up any more of 
the lady’s time. Why, Maggie’s had an offer to be started 
at twenty-four, and live as family.” 

“Oh, wait a minute! I hadn’t really meant to give 
quite as much as that, but still, if she’s a strong girl, and 
willing—and could come to me at once.” 
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“Oh, she could come at once.”” Mrs. Beale sat down 
again, 

“Well, I might start her at twenty pounds a year, say, 
and then we could see i 

“Tm sorry, I really couldn’t let Maggie do it. Her 
dad’d never allow it for one moment. The labourer is 
worthy of ’is ire, is what Dad always says, isn’t it, 
Maggie? ” 

Maggie nodded, looking half-amused and abe aontsit. 
tuous. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Maitland desperately, “I think I'd 
better say twenty-four pounds. Of course, I know wages 





( 


have gone up, and I’m sure Maggie’s a good girl and will 
do her best. I should like to get it settled at once. I’ve 
had a good deal of trouble lately, about ser—about maids.” 

“TI don’t know as I could settle it without we’ve seen 
her dad. Not to say settle.” 

Mrs. Maitland’s face fell. 

‘J quite understand, naturally. Could you let me hear 
definitely by to-morrow, do you think? ” 
“ Well, yes—Maggie could let you have a card, I dare 


say.” 

“T really ought to know for certain, in case I hear of 
anybody else.” : 

“Oh, if you’ve someone else in view, perhaps 

“Oh, no, I didn’t mean that at all. I said in case, but 
I don’t think anyone’s at all likely—I mean, I’d be quite 
prepared to keep the place more or less open for a day or 
two. That is, if Maggie wants to come to me.” 


Mrs, Maitland’s smile pleaded with Maggie now. 


bb) 
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“Oh, I don’t mind. I could try it,” said Maggie 
amiably. 

“That will be very nice. I shall hope to hear that 
you’re coming, then. ‘To-day’s Tuesday; would Thursday 
be all right for you?” 

“Yes, that’ll do,” said the girl. 

*¢ She’ll let you know,” Mrs. Beale thrust in repressively. 

** Good-bye,” said Mrs. Maitland. 

For a moment it almost seemed as though she con- 
templated shaking hands with them. 

Miss Southernhaye and Miss Mary Glass exchanged 
glances. ‘They had refrained from so doing, up till now. 7 

But the sight of this final error of judgment was spared 
them. 

Mrs. Beale said “ Afternoon,” and stumped out of the 
office. 

Mrs. Maitland hastened across the room. 

“Isn’t that splendid? I really think the girl will come 
to me, and I was at my wit’s ends! ” she exclaimed. 

Miss Southernhaye simply shook her head. She almost 
felt that she could not have spoken. 

“Thank you so much,” said Mrs. Maitland, as though 
the Ladies’ Domestic Bureau had worked a miracle espe- 
cially for her. 

“ Perhaps you'll be kind enough to let me know if the 
girl goes to you,” said Miss Southernhaye at last. 

“Certainly I will. Good morning.” 

** Good morning, madam.” 

Mrs. Maitland hurried away, timorous elation visible in 
every movement. 
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“Did you ever! ” said Miss Southernhaye, at last per- 
mitting herself to turn round and face Miss Glass. 

““And the way they played her up! ” Miss Glass ejacu- 
lated. “ Of course, she simply asked for it, you may say. 
Poor thing! I wouldn’t have believed it if I hadn’t heard 
it—crawling to them like that.” 

“ Ladies’ll do anything now, it seems to me, to get a 
servant.” 

“’There’s ladies and ladies, of course,” Miss Glass re- 
marked gently. ‘“ You do understand, Miss Southernhaye, 
that Pm looking for a post under a lady that’s accustomed. 
to a good class of servant.” 

“Well, there’s the Misses Farraday. You’ve heard of 
them, of course? Live out at Meldon Hall, and have done: 
for the past forty years.” \ 

“*’Their uncle was the Honourable Arthur, and married 
a Rickham of Marraby. ‘They stayed at my lady’s once, 
back in ninety-nine it was. Yes, the Misses Farraday 
were spoken of then, I well remember.” 

“They haven’t moved with the times,” said Miss 
Southernhaye, shaking her head. “ They used to keep a car- 
riage, but they gave it up soon after motors came in. 
Hardly any money, and what there is goes to keep Meldon 
Hall in repair. I’m sorry for them.” 

** Have they any staff at all? ” 

“* There’s a cook-housekeeper, been there as ipag as they 
have themselves, and there was another—she’d been head 
housemaid in the old days there—and she did pretty nearly 
the whole work of the house—but she died recently. It 
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did just cross my mind—but, of course, that’s not the sort 
of thing you’re looking for, Miss Glass.” 

The door of the office opened again and a monotonous 
series of requirements followed. When Miss Southern- 
haye was disengaged again she turned once more to her 
friend, half surprised to see her still sitting there. 

‘Are the Misses Farraday actually looking for some- 
one? ” enquired Mary Glass. | 

“ Theyre not the sort of ladies to come to a Registry 
Office, but I’ve heard they’re trying to hear of someone. 
But surely you’d never consider it, my dear? ” 

“In the ordinary course of things, no, but as you say 
yourself, times have altered. I don’t think I could bring 
myself to take a place out of the class I’ve been used to,” 
said Miss Glass simply. “ When I heard that Mrs. Mait- 
land, that was here just now, and when I think of the 
proud way my lady had, even with me, that was confidential 
maid—well, I don’t hardly feel that you can apply the same 
word ‘lady’ to the two of them. I think I shall take a 
tram out to Meldon Hall.” 

“Look in again later, won’t you, and let me know. 
Not that I suppose. . . . Good morning, Mrs. Price. Yes, 
Tve got your letter. . . .” 

Business absorbed Miss Southernhaye once more. She 
did not give any more thought to Miss Glass than she did 
to Mrs, Maitland and the objectionable Beales. 

But just before the office closed she was reminded of 
both these morning interviews. 

Maggie Beale pushed her tam-o’-shantered head into the 
room, and spoke from the door, 
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““T’m suited. You said to let you know.” 

“Mrs. Maitland—the lady who saw you here? ” 

““Nope. Another one, that advertised in the paper, and 
that I wrote to. She rushed up to our place this afternoon, 
and I’m starting there to-morrow morning. Mother said 
to ask you to take my name off, as we don’t want to have 
to answer no more letters and telegrams.” 

She laughed cheekily and went out. 

Miss Southernhaye carefully gummed a little red disc of 
paper opposite the entry in her book relating to Maggie 
Beale. ‘This indicated a completed transaction. 

As she shut up the ledger, Miss Glass tapped at the glass 
panel and entered. 

“Youre just shutting up, I expect, Miss Southernhaye. 
I won’t detain you. I thought you might like to hear, 
though, that I’ve settled with Miss Farraday.” 

“Never! ” Miss Southernhaye, for once really aston- 
ished, was able to give vent to her surprise in a manner 
that she would not have permitted herself in office hours. 

“Yes,” said Mary Glass, in her pleasant, modulated 
voice. 

“I know it isn’t what I’ve been used to, and the money’s 
very little—very little indeed. But there it is! I like to 
be with the right sort of people, I do indeed.” 

Miss Southernhaye locked up her desk, and took out a 
hat from a mysterious receptacle beneath it. She pinned 
the hat on to her head with only an uninterested glance at 
the small mirror on the wall. 

“T think our ways lie together just as far as the tram.” 

She took her old-fashioned coat down from its peg and 
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put it on, extracting rolled-up black kid gloves from one 
of the pockets. 

At the door, Miss Southernhaye politely motioned to 
Miss Glass to precede her, and her friend, bowing slightly, 
did so. 

They passed out into the clear, waning light of the 
April evening. 

“ Lovely, isn’t it? ” said Mary Glass. ‘“ Well, I went to 
Meldon Hall—terrible to see a place like that so gone 
down, but still—better than seeing it in the wrong hands, 
like so many of our old family seats. I had to wait a bit, 
and then Miss Farraday saw me. Oh, Miss Southernhaye! 
If that lady from Sidd Bay could have heard her, well there, 
it would have been a lesson. Just ‘Good afternoon,’ and 
she sat down, while I stood near the door. And she ex- 
plained the duties and said what the money would be, and 
never a sign given that she knew as well as I did the wages 
were low, for the work required. ‘Take it or leave it. 
Just saying I'd get my half-day a week, and time for 
church on Sundays. ‘ You’re a Churchwoman, of course? ” 
she said—just like that. And looked at the letters I brought, 
and said she’d write to the housekeeper, my lady being no 
longer in the land of the living. Not one word more. 
And when I said I should like the situation, she said very 
well, she’d engage me, subject to the references. Miss 
Southernhaye, I haven’t met a lady who knew her place, 
and mine, like that, since the dreadful war that changed 
everything all over the country.” 

Miss Southernhaye shook her head from side to side. 

“Some might call you reactionary,” she hinted delicately, 
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“but I take your meaning, Miss Glass, If I know you, 
my dear, you'll work for these ladies to the very best of 
your ability.” 

“To the very best of my ability,” repeated Mary Glass 
faithfully. “‘ Of course, it’s not the work, nor yet the 
position that I should have looked for once. But the 
times have changed, and there’s few enough of the real 
aristocracy left. I think myself very fortunate. Isn’t this 
your tram coming now?” 
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MILY was being amusing. 
This, as Emily well knew, was a very different thing 
from Emily merely trying to be amusing. 

Only too often, in the first half of a funny story, self- 
consciousness would overwhelm her, and she would feel an 
agonised conviction that her audience was rather bored, that 
it was perhaps contemptuously critical of her animated way 
of describing trivialities. ‘Then Emily would flounder in 
her speech, become very pink and warm, and trail off into 
inane verbal futilities that served no purpose save that of 
bringing the unsuccessful story to an inconclusive conclu- 
sion. 

On those occasions, Miss Howgego looked at her niece, 
and it was not a look calculated to restore Emily’s self- 
confidence. : 

“What! ” said the look. ‘* You are here free of charge, 
occupying half of a good, expensive, single bedroom that 
by rights ought to belong entirely to me, and eating good, 
expensive meat and pudding once every day and twice on 
Sundays—you are here on purpose to provide the Young, 
Bright Society of the prospectus—is this the best you can 
do? ” 

Aunt Howgego’s look could express all this, and more, 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

But to-night Emily was really amusing the boarders very 
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much indeed, and the sense that this was so, stimulated her 
still further. 

In a phrase sometimes affected by Aunt Howgego, Emily 
** got above her boots.” 

Fortunately, this disastrous elevation was not immedi- 
ately patent to Mr. and Mrs. Irwin, Miss Lush, Miss. 
Callaghan, Mr. Ali Beg and Miss Judy O'Sullivan. 

(Aunt Howgego would have perceived it in a moment, 
but she was upstairs. ) 

Her boarders sat round the smoky little fire in the draw- 
ing-room and were much entertained by Emily’s spirited 
stories. 

“Well, now, this last girl that I was telling you about, 
this servant that Auntie had a while back, she really was a 
cure. ‘There’s no other word for it. The zhings she told 
me! ‘You know, trying to stuff me up with all sorts of 
stories! ” 

Emily stopped to laugh—a very whole-hearted, innocent 
laugh, since she was only eighteen, and quite unconsciously 
excited by the attention that they were giving her. 

When she laughed Mr. and Mrs. Irwin, who were 
elderly, laughed too, and so did old Miss Lush. Mr. Ali 
Beg, the coloured gentleman, smiled politely, since he was 
very particular about his good manners. But Miss Cal- 
laghan and her friend, Miss Judy O’Sullivan, did not 
laugh. They were not old, like the Irwins and Miss Lush, 
and therefore it gave them no particular pleasure to hear the 
laughter of a very young person. Miss Callaghan, indeed, 
who was forty, did not like Emily, who had entirely failed 
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to fulfil Miss Callaghan’s anticipations of the Young, 
Bright Society to be found at Sea View Lawn. 

Miss Judy O'Sullivan, Miss Callaghan’s great friend, 
was not yet forty. When Emily smiled, Miss July smiled 
—a very bright, alert smile that showed a large row of 
white, even teeth and left her eyes still sharp, and 
observant, and critical. 

“Well,” said Emily, resuming, “one fine night, it 
happened to be Gertie’s evening out—six to ten is Auntie’s 
rule, and of course this girl—this Gertie—knew all about 
that. But would you believe it, Aunt and me sat up for 
her ladyship till past eleven o’clock! I wouldn’t go to 
_ bed, I didn’t like to leave Auntie alone, not knowing, like 
that.” 

“* She wouldn’t have been alone,” Mr. Irwin protested. 

** No—no—not exactly alone in the house, of course, but 
you know how one feels, I should never have forgiven 
myself, if I’d gone up to bed and left her, and then it 
turned out that something had happened. As it was, every 
time we heard a step on the pavement outside, we thought 
it was to say that there’d been an accident, or at any rate 
an unpleasantness. Auntie took on ever so.” 

“And what had happened? ” said Miss Judy briskly. 
Her tone hinted, very, very faintly, at the possibility of an 
anti-climax. 

** That’s just what we never did know—not to say know. 
I opened the door to her at eleven past, and Auntie—she 
was all strung up, like—she came out with, “What have 
you got to say for yourself, coming into a respectable house 
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at this time of night . . .?? and I suppose that scared her 
—anyway, down she went on to the kitchen floor, and be- 
gan to have hysterics.” 

“Silly girl! ” interjected Miss Judy, in a voice which 
very clearly indicated what sensible women thought about 
that sort of behaviour. 

“Oh, I stopped it in a minute by throwing cold water 
over her. I knew that was the thing to do, of course,” 
said Emily, in a voice which also strove to convey an im- 
pression of sensible womanhood. 

“<I made her get up off the floor, too, and aunt asked 
her what she meant by it. And the zhings that girl said! © 
Talk about imaginations! ” 

** But what did she say? ” asked Miss Callaghan. 

‘Why, she pretended that some man had asked her to 
go to the pictures, and then had taken her off down the 
town—Auntie said afterwards she must have got most of it 
out of some book—and there was a whole story about being 
locked into a room, and I don’t know what all em 

“This is no place for me,” declared Mr. Irwin. ‘I'd 
better leave the room, hadn’t I? Whatever’s coming 
next? ” 

Emily laughed and flushed, quite recognising Mr. Irwin’s 
humorous intention. 

“Oh, it’s all right. Not that I’d like to tell you every- 
thing she said, all the same.” 

“* Oh, come, that’s just the part we want to hear.” 

Miss Callaghan sometimes allowed herself a certain 
verbal licence, in vindication of her claims to a dashing 
Irish temperament. 
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“ T expect the girl had been drinking,” suggested old Miss 
Lush. 

“ Might have been under the influence of drugs,” mur- 
mured Mr. Ali Beg. He was a medical student. 

“I often thought that there was something queer about 
her eyes,” said Emily eagerly, anxious not to let the excit- 
ing topic drop. “ You know, I mean rather a queer look 
about her eyes.” 

“That would be a sign,” returned the coloured youth, 
in a very experienced manner indeed. 

“Yes, wouldn’t it? ” Emily returned. “ I thought after- 
wards of lots of little things that hadn’t struck me at the 
time, but they came back to me next day, later. Ishouldn’t 
be a bit surprised if it was drugs.” 

* How dreadful! How terrible! ” said old Miss Lush. 
“There was nothing of that kind went on in my day, I 
can tell you. Servant-girls were servant-girls then. Drugs, 
indeed! Whatever next? ” 

** OF course, it’s getting to be a common practice in the 
upper classes; that’s well known. In society they say that 
nine women out of every ten have the drug craving. Isn’t 
it frightful? ” said Miss O’Sullivan with gusto. 

“ 'There’s plenty of it goes on in other classes, too,” de- 
clared the medical student, not to be outdone. “ Only it’s 
more difficult for them to get the stuff, that’s all. They 
run more risk, with not being able to square the police, you 
see. | 
“ I wonder how this girl had got hold of the stuff? She 
must have known where to go for it, you see.” 

“Oh, well, Mrs. Irwin,” said the well-informed Mr. 
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Beg, “ once they’re really victims of the habit, they’ll do 
anything to get the stuff—anything. Steal for it, lie for it 
—murder for it, as likely as not.” 

~ “Ow,” said Miss Lush, loudly and suddenly, and casting 
a fearful glance all round her. 

““T said it wasn’t safe to have the girl in the house at 
all,” declared Emily. ‘“‘I said to Auntie: ‘Mark my. 
words,’ I said, ‘ that girl’ll do someone a damage before 
we’re through with her. I believe she takes things,’ I said 
—‘ drugs and things.’ I was as sure of it that night as I 
was of my own name.” 

“Your judgment was probably perfectly correct, 
emnly asserted the medical student, and Emily felt the 
pleased, excited thrill that approbation always brought to 
her. 

She had forgotten the original point of her story, but it 
didn’t matter. She was being far more interesting than she 
had ever hoped to be. ‘The eyes of all the boarders were 
fixed upon her, in the hope of further revelations and scan- 
dals. 

Then, unfortunately, the door opened, and young Mr. 
Irwin came in, the bank-clerk son of the elderly people. 
Emily checked herself in mid-phrase, and became self- 
conscious again. 


3 sol- 


Young Mr. Irwin—he was always Robert, never Bob, — 


even to his parents—was thought to be rather superior, and 
inclined to look down upon his fellow-boarders. 

Emily disliked him, because she thought that he despised 
her, And besides, she had a quite irrational prejudice 
against people who wore pince-nez, especially if they were 
also tall and thin, as was Mr. Robert. 
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She abruptly ceased speaking. 

“Am I interrupting anything? ” said Mr. Robert awk- 
-wardly. 

“Not at all,” they assured him, coldly and politely, and 
they made room for him to come nearer the fire. 

“T really can’t stop,” he said, more awkwardly than 
ever. “Tve got some work to finish this evening.” 

“Not in our room, dear, you can’t sit there,” said his 
mother firmly. “‘ Miss Howgego and the girl are putting it 
to rights now; there’s a man been in it all day about the 
fire smoking so, and he’s left it in ever such a mess. 
“‘They’re doing it over now, most kindly. It’s most kind of 
Miss Howgego,” she added, thus removing any impression 
of having thought it kind of the girl, who was paid to work 
for fourteen hours a day, six days in the week, at what- 
ever she was told to do. 

‘You must bring your work down here,” old Mr. Irwin 
suggested. “*T dare say the ladies will excuse it, for once, 
as it’s cold without a fire in your own room.” 

“Oh, certainly,” said Miss O’Sullivan and Miss Cal- 
laghan together. 

“* And I must go and give Auntie a hand,” said Emily, 
jumping up. 

She knew that she had lost her audience, for the time 
being. 

“< But what was the end of that terrible girl you were 
telling of, dear—the one who drugged? ” 

“‘ Did she ever get caught? ” 

“‘ Auntie got rid of her, of course.” 

“ Dreadful, dreadful! ‘That wasn’t the girl who was 
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here when I first came, was it, dear? She left suddenly, I 
remember,” said Miss Lush. 

““T believe it was just after you came, Miss Lush, now 
you come to mention it. Gertie Johnston, her name was.” 

“Fancy! a drug-fiend! ” 

“Oh, well, it wasn’t ever proved, exactly,” said Emily 
rather uneasily. 

She did not want to convict herself of having exag- 
gerated in order to create a sensation, but it crossed her 
mind, with a vague feeling of discomfort, that she must 
have said more than she meant, and certainly far more 
than she knew, to have made all the boarders so certain that 
the wretched Gertie Johnston had been a confirmed taker 
of drugs, instead of merely an untruthful, hysterical girl. 

“We couldn’t prove that she took drugs,” repeated 
Emily feebly. 

“What you have said is proof enough to one who has 
experience in these matters,” pompously remarked Mr. Ali 
Beg. 

“‘T should think so,” interjected Miss Judy. 

it Well 9 

Emily, now that her story was told and that her full 
meed of attention had been received, was feeling guilty. 

She decided to forget all that she had said about Gertie 
Johnston—after all, the girl was gone, and it wouldn’t 





matter now, and none of these people even knew her... . 
She prepared to go and get the supper ready. As she left 
the drawing-room she heard Mr. Robert ask a question. 
“Oh,” said Mrs. Irwin in reply, “a servant who had the 
drug-habit, that Miss Howgego had once. ‘That’s what she 
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was telling us. As good as a play, it was, the way she told 
it. Fancy, though, wasn’t it dreadful? Quite a young 
_ girl, it seems, and altogether given over to it. Gertie 
Johnston, her name was.” 

Emily, hurrying upstairs, as though to escape from the 
uncomfortable prickings of her conscience, wished, in a 
futile sort of way, that she had at least not told them 
Gertie Johnston’s name. 


I 


Emily woke up in the middle of the night. Unlike the 
people in books, she knew immediately what it was that had 
awakened her. . 

It was the remembrance of Gertie Johnston and the 
things that she had said about her. Emily, with a dreadful 
sinking feeling that seemed, strangely, to be situated some- 
where about the middle of her body, now knew that she 
had slandered Gertie Johnston. She had made all those 
people believe that Gertie took drugs, whereas the poor 
foolish creature had done nothing worse than stay out an 
hour and a half beyond her proper time off duty, and invent 
a silly and eminently unconvincing story to account for it. 

“‘ However did I come to say such a thing? ” thought 
Emily distractedly. 

She could not remember the conversation of the previous 
evening in detail, but she knew well that her fatal passion 
for the art described by Aunt Howgego as “‘ making out a 
good tale ”” had really been the beginning of it all. 

Emily was very religious. She had always been very 
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religious, and had attended a convent school when she was 
a little girl. Her dead mother had been a Catholic, and 
although, after coming to live with her aunt at Sea View 
Lawn, Emily had gradually become lax in the practice of 
her faith, she still went to confession and occasionally to 
Mass. 

She decided that she would go to confession in the morn- 
ing. Then, perhaps, she would not feel quite so uncom- 
fortable. It would seem like a sort of atonement, to get 
up early in the cold, and go out before breakfast. She 
would have to be out of church by half-past six at the latest, 
too, in order to be back in time to help with the downstairs 
rooms and the laying of the breakfast table. 

“Serve me right,” muttered Emily to herself. She still 
felt remorseful and miserable, and she twisted and turned 
about in bed until even the heavy slumbers of Aunt How- 
gego were momentarily disturbed. 

“For pity’s sake, Emily, lie still, can’t you? ” 

“Oh, Pm so sorry,” said Emily, and turned over once 
more, in order to try and go to sleep. 

Her aunt drove an elbow sharply into the small of her 
back. 

“Do you, or do you not, want me to get a wink of sleep 
this night? ” rhetorically demanded Aunt Howgego. 

Then she began steadily and rhythmically to snore again. 
She never went to bed before eleven—generally it was 
later—and she was always downstairs by six. 

Emily lay awake for another hour. She tried to re- 
member how the slander, as she now described it to herself, 
had begun, but she could not do so. She only knew that 
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when she found herself creating a thoroughly false impres- 
sion, far from trying to remove it, she had added fresh de- 
tails as fast as they occurred to her, entirely regardless of 
accuracy. Not exactly on purpose, Emily pleaded for her- 
self in her own mind, but almost without realising what she 
was doing. ‘Then, before she knew where she was, there 
was Gertie Johnston’s character taken away. 

“They none of them know her, or ever will, so perhaps 
it won’t do her any harm. Perhaps it isn’t really so very 
bad, after all. I dare say I shall feel quite different about 
it in the morning,” thought Emily. 

At this, her inconvenient conscience jibbed again. 

“Slander is slander,’ said Emily’s conscience, backed 
by memories of the Form of Examination of Conscience 
to be used before Confession in the prayer-book that she 
had had at the convent. 

At last Emily gave in to her conscience completely. She 
owned that Slander was Slander, and a serious sin. Not 
mortal, of course, but badly venial. 

Being a little bit nervous of dying in the night with the 
badly venial sin still unabsolved, Emily decided to get out of 
bed and say her prayers again, so as to be on the safe side. 
In order to do this she was obliged to light the candle, 
since there were mice in the room. ‘The candle, when lit, 
Emily held to be a protection against mice. 

She trusted to the depths of Aunt Howgego’s slumbers, 
but forgot to reckon with Aunt Howgego’s unerring in- 
stinct for a lack of economy. 

“‘ Emily Robinson, if you’re fool enough to get out on 
your bare knees and say your prayers at one o’clock in the 
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morning, you can do it,” said Aunt Howgego’s voice un- 
expectedly. ‘* But you've no business in the world to waste 
good tallow and matches. Put out that candle this directly 
minute and don’t let me see or hear of you again to-night. 
I shall have a word to say to you in the morning, my lady, 
I can tell you. And you'll get into bed again, too, without 
you want a trip to Wantage Road first thing to-morrow.” 
With this withering allusion to the Inexpensive Home for 
Mentals in the next street, Aunt Howgego turned over 
again. 

Emily obeyed both the injunctions of her aunt without 
delay. 

The next morning she slipped out of the house very 
early, and went to confession. ‘The priest in the confes- 
sional was not the one whom she knew, and to whom she 
had been once or twice before, but a strange old man. 

At first Emily was rather glad of this. In order to give 
herself courage, she began with one or two items that she 
considered insignificant. 

“, . . neglectful of my prayers . . . given way to idle- 
ness . . . temper . . . once or twice I’ve said things that 
weren’t true... and... and one thing that wasn’t 
true—wasn’t at all true—about somebody else—sort of 
taking away their character.” 

She paused, breathless. 

“Do you mean a slander? ” - 

* Well—yes.” 

Thank goodness, that was over. 

But, the next minute, apparently it wasn’t. 

“Was it about anything serious? ” 
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Nothing could be more serious, Emily reflected. (At 
least—only one thing.) Drugs! 

*'Yes, it was.” 

“ And what you said had no truth in it? ” 

«e No.” 

How much more would this old man want to know? 

“ Did you repeat this slander to more than one person? ” 

“*T only said it once.” Emily paused. ‘“‘ But there were 
several people there,” she added faintly. 

“T see. Well, my child, I am sure you are truly sorry 
for these bad deeds of yours, and that you want to make 
reparation.” 

(“‘ At least the Fifteen Decades of the Rosary,” thought 
Emily, “and goodness only knows when I’m to get the 
time.” ) 

**'You will have to retract these slanderous statements of — 
yours at the earliest possible moment, to all those who may 
have heard you utter them. Then you will have made all 
the reparation in your power, and you can freely hope 
that 7 

““T couldn’t possibly do it,” said Emily, almost frozen 
with horror. 

“Then isn’t your repentance sincere? ” 

“Yes, yes, yes—but you don’t understand.” 

“What? ” 

Emily, in a frenzied whisper, rushed through a confused 
labyrinth of phrases that were connected only by incessant 
repetitions of the words “ impossible,” “ my aunt,” “ un- 
derstand,” “‘ wouldn’t understand.” 

“You need not concern yourself with anything except 
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your plain duty, which is to make reparation, as far as 
possible, to the person whom you have wronged.” 

“‘ But they don’t even know her.” 

“‘’That makes no difference. Now, my child, attend to 
me a moment. .-. .” 

He was very patient with her, but quite inexorable. 
Nothing that Emily could urge would make him say that 
it didn’t matter, that she might content herself with re- 
pentance, and need not make this terrible practical atone- 
ment. On the contrary, he assured her that it was the only 
way of proving the sincerity of her contrition. Besides, in 
barest justice to the defamed one . .. In short, he ap- 
peared to think that Emily had no choice, if she wished to 
be at peace with her conscience, and already Emily knew 
that that same conscience was in secret agreement with him. 

At last, she despairingly promised to make the reparation. 


Tit 


The more she thought about it, the worse it became, and 
the more utterly impossible. But she would have to do it. 

Emily’s conscience was stronger than Emily, and she 
knew it. 

All that day her mind raced round the subject, looking 
at it from various more and more disturbing angles. 

They would think her strange—absurd—insane. Aunt 
Howgego would be furious, Miss Judy O’Sullivan dryly 
mocking. As for the others, she couldn’t even begin to 
imagine what their attitude would be, confronted first of all 
with the revelation of her wickedness and then with what 
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she could not help feeling that they would regard as the 
absurdity of her confession. 

And she would never, never be able to tell amusing and 
interesting stories any more. They would always remem- 
ber how her best story of all had turned out to be a nasty 
and libellous invention. 

They would despise her, all of them. 

Had they ali been there? Would she be obliged to hu- 
miliate herself before every single one of her aunt’s board- 
ers? 

Emily, groaning aloud, recapitulated in her mind the 
names of those who had innocently provided her with the 
occasion of sin. 

Mr. Robert Irwin! She suddenly remembered him, and 
this time she nearly screamed. No, she could mot bear it. 
To be looked at through those pince-nez, while she made a _ 
complete fool of herself... . 

But he hadn’t been there at the time—surely he didn’t 
count! 

Her relentless conscience at once reminded her that Mr. 
Robert had asked his mother what Emily had been telling 
them, and that Mrs. Irwin had officiously given him, not 
only the gist of the story, but the name of its subject. 

Mr. Robert, by all the laws of honour, did count. But 
he was out all day, and she didn’t very often see him, and 
she couldn’t possibly stop him on the stairs or in the passage, 
in order to say 

At this point it seemed to Emily that her reason very 
nearly gave way altogether. 
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She began all over again. Aunt Howgego would be 
furious, Miss Judy O’Sullivan— 

Besides, how was she to tell them? It was all very well 
to say, as the priest had done, you must unsay your slander 
to all the people who heard you utter it—but how, in the 
name of goodness? She wouldn’t see them all together, 
most likely, until next Sunday, except perhaps at supper, and 
Emily supposed, tearfully satirical, that even that old priest 
didn’t expect her to stand up in the middle of supper and 
make a scene. Aunt Howgego would be fit to kill her, and 





small blame to her. 

Would she have to go and find them one by one, and 
make her terrible explanation seven separate times? In 
that case, Emily reflected, with a hysterical giggle, that she 
had better leave Mr. Robert to the last, as she would cer- 
tainly have died long before his turn came round. She 
wildly considered the possibilities of writing seven anon- 
ymous letters, setting forth the true facts in respect of Gertie 
Johnston’s good name. 

“If going to early church leads to the kitchen fire being 
let go half out just when I want to put my irons on,” said 
Aunt Howgego vigorously, “ then I should advise you to do 
without it for a bit, Emily. I should have thought it was 
enough to have kept me awake half the night watching you 
on your marrow-bones by the bedside. I’m all for religion 
at the proper time, as you very well know, but this is 
beyond a joke.” 

It was indeed. 

Since Emily was eighteen, it is hardly necessary to say 
that she thought of suicide. 
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She looked out of the front-bedroom window, and there 
was the grey, chilly-looking sea, straight in front of her. 

But the thought of Hell deterred her. Suicide would 
certainly mean Hell, and the nuns had told Emily what that 
was like. Even telling the truth to the boarders would be 
better. She also reflected that “ going against? what the 
priest told her to do in confession probably meant Hell in 
the long run. 

There was no getting out of it. 

Emily burst into tears. 

Aunt Howgego found her crying over the preparation of 
the boarders’ supper. 

“J declare to goodness, Emily, ve no patience with you. 
What on earth is the matter now? ” 

“Oh, aunt, I’ve been a wicked girl.” 

**’You don’t need to tell me that,” said her aunt forcibly. 
“You left the larder door open, and it’s the mercy of 
Heaven I saw it before the cat did. If you’ve anything else 
on your mind, you can tell me about it to-night, and mean- 
while go and see what the girl’s doing, and take some coals 
up to the first floor as you go, and shut the window on the 
top landing. ‘Then you can dish up, and no more nonsense 
from you.” 

Aunt Howgego was nothing if not bracing, and Emily 
went upstairs, washed her face in cold water, and came 
down again resolved to go through the ordeal like the mar- 
tyrs of other days. 

Tt was the maid’s evening out, so Emily remained in the 
kitchen during supper. Her aunt never did this, as there 
were certain rather delicate points of adjustment in regard 
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to the proportion of meat and pudding served out to each 
boarder, that she never delegated to anybody else. 

When the meal was over Emily, listening at the top of 
the basement stairs, heard them go into the drawing-room. 
There was no sound to indicate that anybody had gone up- 
stairs. 

If they were all there, this was the moment for her 
confession. 

Her hands and her forehead were quite wet. 

Miss Howgego came down, carrying a plate on one half 
of which reposed a small slice of meat, and one potato, 
and on the other a large slice of pudding and a dab of sauce. 

** Put that in the oven to keep hot against the girl comes 
in,” she charitably directed. “And go on upstairs, child, 
and have a chat with them in the drawing-room. It'll do 
you good.” 

“* Are they all there? ” 

** As far as I know none of them have been murdered and 
thrown into the sea. What’s come over you, acting silly 
like this? Give over now, and go upstairs.” 

Emily gave over, and went upstairs. 

** By the time I get downstairs again, itll be done,” she 
thought. “ They can’t kill me, after all.” 

On this encouraging reflection Emily, feeling perfectly 
sick, opened the door and walked into the drawing-room. 

Not only were they all there, but they seemed to her to 
constitute a crowd, all of asadden. Hundreds of them. . 

Her sight cleared, and she saw Mr. Robert Irwin wart up 
and offer her his chair. 
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** No, thanks,” cried Emily. Her voice sounded odd and 
hoarse, and she was not surprised that the boarders should 
stop talking and look at her. 

“What’s wrong, dear? ” said Miss Callaghan, more 
kindly than usual. 

“T looked in to say—because I thought I ought to say— 
yesterday, when I got talking here, I said what I didn’t 
ought to have said—about that girl, that Gertie Johnston 
—I—it wasn’t true, about her.” 

‘There was a blank silence. 

Then Mrs. Irwin said: “ How do you mean, my dear? I 
don’t remember quite what passed.” : 

“ Drugs,” murmured Emily. 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

*¢ But you didn’t invent it, did you?,”” snapped Miss Judy 
O’Sullivan., 

“Tt wasn’t true.” 

ce Oh! >> 

* Well, she’s gone now, so I don’t see that it matters one 
way or the other. I dare say if it wasn’t one thing it was 
another,” said old Miss Lush. 

** All the same, a libellous statement is a most dangerous 
thing,” said Mr. Irwin gravely. He was a solicitor. 

‘<T must say, Miss Robinson, I don’t think you need have 
made fools of us like that,” Miss Callaghan remarked 
acidly. ‘“‘ What I should call rather unladylike behaviour, 
myself.” ; 

“ Rubbish, my dear! ” cried Miss Judy. She gave a most 
unpleasant laugh. 
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“‘T never saw such a notice-box, Emily! Getting up a 
scene all about nothing. . . . I declare, there are some 
people who'd rather be kicked than left unremarked.” 

Emily caught her breath. She felt as though someone 
had suddenly hit her in the face. 

“Don’t be melodramatic,” advised Miss Judy in her 
clear, hard voice. ‘‘ Do you think we’ve none of us any- 
thing better to do than to remember silly pieces of gossip? 
Don’t fish for notice, my dear. You'll find it’s shallow 
waters here. Now what about getting up a game of bridge, 
Mrs. Irwin? ” 

Miss Judy occupied the first-floor-front,.and her words 
carried weight. 

The boarders followed her lead. 

Emily fumbled for the door-handle. 

Somebody turned it for her, and she went out. 

She found herself clinging to the newel-post at the turn 
of the stairs, stifling her sobs and tears. 

It seemed the final humiliation, to discover that Mr. 
Robert had followed her out of the drawing-room. 

Emily, a loud sob escaping her, in spite of desperate ef- 
forts to restrain it, prepared to rush upstairs, 

“‘T just wanted to say,” Mr. Robert hurriedly said, “‘ that 
I think it was splendid of you to do that. I think the way 
they took it was horrible. ‘They didn’t understand a bit.” 

Emily paused, looking at him in grateful astonishment, 
drowned in tears. 

“It’s because they have no imagination,” he said. 
“That’s why they couldn’t understand that what you did 
was very fine.” 
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“No, it wasn’t,” sobbed Emily. ‘ The priest told me 
I must.” 

ce I see.” 

“Thank you all the same,” said Emily. 

He smiled rather shyly. 

““ Tf you haven’t fixed up anything else, would you come 
for a walk on Sunday afternoon? ” asked Mr. Robert. 

“Oh,” said Emily, transfixed. “I don’t mind if I do. 
J—I—certainly, Pll come.” 

Then she ran upstairs, suddenly and mysteriously con- 
soled for everything. 











ide HAT I want to make you understand,” said the 

professor, “‘ is that these people believed absolutely 
that the Second Coming of Christ was at hand. ‘They'd 
been hard at it all the week, with Revivalist Meetings and 
all the rest of it, and many of them had been working 
themselves up for months beforehand. You remember, 
very likely, a few years ago—the end of the world was 
expected on such and such a date, and so on? ” 

Most of us agreed that we remembered that. 

*€ Well, in certain parts of Wales they had it very badly.” 

“They would.” | 
_ “Exactly. ‘They would. It was in a village in Mon- 

mouthshire. In fact, to be perfectly honest, Pd gone there 
for the express purpose of getting first-hand material for 
_ my second volume of Temperamental Reactions to Religious 
Influences. I stayed at the inn under the pretext of fish- 
ing in the Wye, and I attended a number of meetings, and 
talked to various people—or, rather, persuaded them to talk 
to me. 

** All this preliminary is to make you see, if I can, 
that I’ve got grounds for saying that I know those people 
had got to the stage of believing, utterly and completely, 
that the end of the world was at hand. They expected, 
confidently, that Christ was coming, as he had promised, 
to judge the living and the dead. ‘They were convinced 
that a certain summer night was to be the last one for this 
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world, that they, and everybody else, stood literally upon 
the threshold of Eternity.” 

The professor paused, and looked round at us. 

‘* That’s the whole point of my story—aultimately. ‘The 
sincerity of their belief. ‘You'll have to keep that in mind. 
That is to say, if you care to hear the story, which illustrates 
a pet theory of mine.” 

“Which one? ” muttered some impudent youngster. 

“J will tell you at the end of the story,” said the pro- 
fessor imperturbably. “If you wish to hear it.” 

We asked him to let us have it. 

“The night that was to see the end of the world was, 
fortunately for some of us, a hot one. The chapel and 
the church at Llyndwgo were both packed with people, from 
six o'clock onwards. You could hear the groaning and 
praying and singing, and every now and then one or two 
of the women shrieking hysterically. All the ordinary 
manifestations of the very ordinary phenomena of ‘ con- 
version’ were present. From the point of view of psy 
chological observation, it was disappointingly commonplace. 
At the end of an hour I left the chapel and went to the 
church. People were quieter there, but it was only a dif- 
ference in degree, not in kind. I went out of the church, 
which was crowded with people, and suffocatingly hot. 

“The churchyard was rather a pretty little place, with 
a couple of fine old ilex trees and a lych-gate. I sat down 
there, and I remember that I looked at my watch. The 
Last Trump was timed, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, for eleven-thirty. It was then about nine o’clock. 
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*¢ Would you be so kind as to tell me the time? ” said a 
voice at my elbow. 

“It was a pretty, timid voice, that might have belonged 
to a young girl. As I turned round, the moon obligingly 
revealed her to me. She was about three- or four-and- 
twenty, I suppose, a refined-looking young woman and, like 
many other women, she had evidently decided that black 
was the most suitable garb for the occasion. She had 
thrown a scarf over her hair, which imparted a strange sug- 
gestion of urgency to her appearance. That, and her ex- 
pression, half mournful, half scared, and yet somehow ex- 
alted, convinced me that she was one of those who believed. 
I saw at once that she was intelligent, and sensitive, and to 
say that of almost any young woman is equivalent to say- 
ing that—given the circumstances—she was probably some- 
what unbalanced. (There is nothing derogatory in the 
term. ) 

“We entered into conversation, at first with a little hesi- 
tation on her part. She told me that she had been in the 
church, but that, feeling faint, she had been obliged to 
come out into the fresh air. 

“¢T thought I would wait here,’ she said. Wait, you 
notice? 

““¢'Then you believe that to-night sees the end of the 
world as we know it? ’ I asked her, and she said, with quite 
unmistakable sincerity, that she did believe that. 

“* T asked her if she were prepared. 

“‘ Very few people resent direct questioning about them- 
selves. I don’t mean about their affairs—that’s quite a 
different matter—but about their own reactions to life, their 
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own conception of themselves. Sometimes it is necessary to 
use a little finesse, but never in the case of the young. They 
are touchingly ready to believe that other people find them 
interesting. 

“Tn this particular instance, I really did find the young 
girl interesting. She told me that she was not frightened 
at the thought of death, and I had no difficulty in drawing 
her on to tell me a great deal more about herself. I made 
notes of the conversation afterwards and have used them 
since, so that I can recall more or less exactly what passed. 

“I asked her if she felt no regret at the thought of hav- 
ing been allowed, as it were, only the preliminary years 
of the life of an average woman. Granted that the de- 
struction of the material world had been pre-ordained 
throughout the ages, did it still not seem to her, from a 
purely egotistical point of view, a little disappointing to find 
herself summarily cut off from the ordinary human life to 
which she might reasonably have looked forward? 

““* No,’ she said, shaking her head. ‘I want to die, I 
am very unhappy, and I don’t want to go on living.’ 

“She glanced at me in the moonlight, evidently expect- 
ing to see me looking startled, or shocked, at the announce- 
ment. 

““I was, of course, as far from being the one as the 
other. All young people think that they want to die be- 
cause they are so unhappy. 

“Fortunately for me, I was not obliged to find any 
answer with which to satisfy her, for just then we were 
suddenly joined by a young man. 

““T say suddenly, because I had neither seen him, nor 
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heard his approach, but as a matter of fact he had come 
_ out of the church and deliberately joined us. 

“T forget the precise excuse that he offered for sitting 
down beside us, but there, at all events, we were, the three 
of us—strangers to one another, but the conventional bar- 
riers between us quite broken down by the singularity of 
the circumstances. 

“The youth was less prepossessing than the young girl— 
or perhaps it was only that there is a certain glamour of 
possibility surrounding almost any unknown member of the 
opposite sex. 

** At all events, although the question of Mollie Dicken- 
son’s—she told us her name quite frankly—social standing 
had not occupied my mind for a moment, I at once assessed 
the young man in my own mind as ‘a bounder.’ 

“He introduced himself as Stanley Norman, and I could © 
do no less than mention my own name in return. It is per- 
haps needless to add that it aroused no particular association 
in the minds of either of my hearers. 

“There was a little desultory conversation between us, 
but I remember that it felt singularly unreal and out of 
place, in that moonlit churchyard, with the gravestones here 
and there gleaming white, and the lights blazing from the 
church windows, and every now and then a prolonged cry 
sounding from the multitudes within. 

“When the supplication, uttered louder than usual, and 
in unison, reached us: ‘ Lord, have mercy upon us, miserable 
sinners ’"—the girl hid her face in her hands and shuddered. 

“¢ Are you frightened, sister? ’ cried the young man in 
a loud voice. ‘Can you not say that you are saved? ” 
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“<T don’t know,’ she said fearfully. 

“He replied with a long and not uneloquent exhorta- 
tion, couched in the phraseology of the Salvationists. 

“‘ His confidence was sublime, and he kept on saying: 
‘ To-night—to-night is the appointed time. The elect shall 
be found waiting. We are the elect, sister.’ 

** At last, his faith seemed to inspire her. 

“*<¢T know it is the end,’ she said quietly. ‘It’s not 
death that I’m afraid o 3 

*¢ Don’t call it death, call it life,’ interposed the youth. 

***T told this gentleman just now that I was not afraid. 
I want to die.’ 





“She looked at the Stanley Norman person exactly as 
she had looked at me on making the same statement. Ob- 
viously expectant of having provoked astonishment, or even 
horror. 

““<'Why do you want to die, sister? ’ 

“‘T think that he expected her to reply with a rhetorical 
outburst, such as his own had been, that should refer to the 
joys of the world-to-come. Instead, she probably surprised 
him as much as she did me, by answering, in a very sweet, 
natural way: 

“*T don’t mind telling you about it. In a very little 
while now it won’t matter what we have said, or left un- 
said, and we shall have left all the things of earth behind 
us. It will be a relief to me to tell someone, and—and 
it may help to pass the time for all of us. Only please tell 
me when it is eleven o’clock, for I want to go back into the 
church again then.’ 

“I promised that I would watch the hour for her, and 
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she began, with great simplicity of manner, to tell her story. 

“ She said that she was an only child, and that her father 
and mother had always kept her at home, allowing her 
neither to go away to school, nor to form any intimate 
friendships. One received the impression that, like so many 
parents of only children, their great solicitude for their child 
amounted to an obsession, and was in reality a form of ex- 
treme selfishness. ‘Their daughter, in this case, certainly 
felt it to be so. In a very few words, she made clear the 
reason for her bitterness of spirit. Less than a year ago, 
she had received an offer of marriage from a wealthy 
widower, a friend of her father’s. Although not at- 
tracted by him, Mollie Dickenson admitted that she had 
been ready to consider his proposal. 

““*T didn’t know anything about love then,’ she said 
rather naively, ‘and he had always been very kind to me. 
He gave me my first camera. Mother told me that he 
would make me very happy, and I knew he was rich, and 
had a pretty house and garden. I wanted to please mother 
and father, too, and they—they brought a lot of pressure 
to bear on me. [I didn’t realise that, at the time, but I have 
since.’ 

‘She appealed to me, at that point, and asked if I 
thought it fair, to which enquiry, of course, there was only 
one answer. I made it, guessing her to be not sufficiently 
experienced to detect any reservations in my spoken judg~ 
ment. 

‘Her next revelation was not, of course, unexpected. 
She had fallen in love, a few months earlier, with a young 
man of her own age whom she had met in the course of a 
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visit to London. A curious and rather subtle change here 
came over the manner of Mollie Dickenson’s narration. 
She spoke more excitedly and rapidly than before, and with 
a new vehemence. She said that she and Arthur—she gave 
him no other name—were devoted to one another, that he 
adored her, and had asked her to become engaged to him, 
but that they could not possibly afford to marry and that 
her parents would not help them. 

“*« But why not?’ asked Stanley Norman. He had, I 
thought, followed the story with almost breathless interest. 

‘She said that her parents did not like Arthur. They 
thought him too young and too poor. He had his own way 
to make, and his widowed mother to keep. He had a post 
—TI inferred it to be clerical—but it was not well paid. 

“<"They’ve made me give him up,’ Mollie Dickenson 
sobbed. ‘It broke his heart, nearly—poor Arthur. I was 
afraid that he might do something dreadful, shoot himself 
or something—he was so terribly unhappy. He loves me so. 
And I love him, dreadfully. But there’s no hope 2 

* She sobbed violently. 

*“* Don’t say that,’ Stanley Norman urged her. ‘ Re- 
member where we stand to-night— and so on. He’ was off 
again, to put it vulgarly. 

“ By the time he had finished, the girl was calm again. 

“She said, ‘ Yes, I know. But that’s why I’m not a bit 
frightened of anything. I’m too miserable to care. I’m 
glad that it’s the end of the world.’ 

“The words really sound preposterous, in the retrospect, 
as we sit here to-day, with the knowledge that the world 
did moz end on that night. But I can only assure you that, 
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spoken in the churchyard by that weeping girl, they sounded 
natural and sincere. I felt then, as I feel now, that she be- 
lieved, heart and soul, in that prediction of an imminent 
Judgment. 

“The young man, too, was completely in earnest, be- 
neath his ranting. 

“He gave proof of it, reciprocating the confidence of 
Mollie Dickenson. He, too, he said, would tell his story. 
I will spare you the many pietistic phrases with which he 
adorned it. ‘The facts, as he gave them, were these. 

‘Stanley Norman was unattached, without near rela- 
tives, and had inherited some money from an uncle. He 
described himself as having been for some years ungodly 
and irreligious. His main interest was racing, and he was 
' an ardent gambler. Much of his small fortune, he said, 
had been lost on the turf. Solemnly, he accused himself . 
of drinking, betting, swearing, and frequenting ill com- 
pany. I remember that he used the phrase ‘a byword. I 
was a byword in the neighbourhood.’ 

‘* A special mission in the town, that he had attended in a 
spirit of pure mockery, brought about his conversion. 

“He told us: ‘I stood up and testified. There and 
then, before a Chepstow congregation of people to whom 
I was well known by reputation at least, I stood up and 
testified. I spoke of all my wicked deeds, of my reckless- 
ness and folly, of my many crimes. I was saved. 

“¢ He said, of course, a great deal more, in the same strain. 
And then he added, ‘ And that is not all, sister and brother. 
To-night when we know that Time is to merge into Eter- 
nity, and that the secrets of all hearts are to be revealed, I 
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will of my own free will tell you of my utmost degrada- 
tion. 

“*T once served a sentence in prison.’ 

“‘He stood up in the moonlight, as he said this, and as 
though to emphasise the drama of the moment, a fresh out- 
burst of cries, and even howls, came from the church. 

“€ The Time draws nigh é 

“J felt a shiver pass through me—the involuntary re- 
sponse to so much collective emotion. 

“The girl was crying hysterically, and she put out 
her hand and grasped the young man’s. ‘They exchanged a 
solemn handshake. 

“¢ Thank you,’ he said. 

“* Already I foresaw anti-climax, and in order to avert 
it, I warned Miss Dickenson that eleven o’clock was close 
at hand. 

“The last that I saw of her was her graceful form, 
hastening back into the church where the tension of the 
atmosphere had now attained to fever pitch. 

“Stanley Norman, after she had left us, gave me to 
understand that there were even darker shades in the picture 
that he had drawn for us, but that, in her presence, he 
had felt unable to touch upon them. 

“¢ A career of lewdness and debauchery,’ he said. ‘ My 
sins were indeed as scarlet-— but I will spare you a repeti- 
tion of his words. ‘The jargon that he employed was 
what we are accustomed to speak of as cant, but once more 
I should like to emphasise my conviction of his sincerity. 
It was as unmistakable as was the girl’s, 
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“Well, to cut a long story short, the prophets, as we 
know, appear to have made a miscalculation. Half-past 
eleven came, and went, and the crack of doom remained 
unsounded, It is not a part of my story to tell you of the 
tense, agonising excitement that prevailed as the appointed 
hour drew near, nor of the suspense, gradually merging 
into relief, or disappointment, or anger, as it became evi- 
dent that nothing was to happen. If the subject should 
interest any of you, I may add that you will find a com- 
prehensive account of it in the second volume of ‘ Tem- 
peramental Reactions.” What I have not recorded there, 
are the results of certain private enquiries that I thought it 
worth while to make about the two companions of my vigil 
under the ilex-tree. 

“You remember, perhaps, that both had given their 
names. Mollie Dickenson, indeed, was known locally. . 
Her home was in the town nearest to Llyndwgo village, and 
the landlady of the inn where I was staying required only 
the merest hint before giving me the information that I 
was seeking. (Incidentally, that same information was 
corroborated later, from other sources.) 

** Mollie Dickenson’s own story had, as I suspected, been 
an ingenious admixture of true facts and false deductions. 
Her circumstances were all she had represented them to be. 
She was the only child of adoring elderly parents, and she 
was supposed to be on the verge of marriage with a wid- 
ower, a contemporary of her father’s, owning money and 
a small property. 

““* And a good thing too,’ said my landlady. ‘ Mollie’s 
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been spoilt, and her father and mother have suffered for it.’ 

“The landlady, of course, was no more apt at definitions 
than are the majority of the uneducated, but I presently 
discovered what she meant exactly in calling Mollie Dick- 
enson ‘spoilt.’ The girl, like many another object of too 
great parental solicitude, had grown up with a mildly neu- 
rotic tendency. She had become infatuated with a young 
man—Arthur—whom she had met in London, and the fact 
that Arthur had shown himself supremely indifferent to 
her attractions had only served to inflame her utterly irra- 
tional fancy. 

““*’The way she ran after that young man was some- 
thing shameless,’ Mrs. Williams declared crudely. 

“‘ Her unfortunate parents, outraged at her open flouting 
of dignity, and even decency, had hurried her home again 
as soon as the announcement of young Arthur’s approach- 
ing marriage had given the death blow to the poor child’s 
unfounded hopes. 

“One can imagine the thankfulness with which they 
saw, and seized, the opportunity of safely betrothing her 
to an honest man who would probably make small account 
of the morbidities that might have so easily aroused con- 
‘tempt in a younger man, and dismay in a wiser one. 

“* Any doctor, needless to say, would have recommended 
early marriage and motherhood as the most certain cure 
for the follies incidental to Mollie Dickenson’s type. Per- 
haps her parents consulted one. I don’t know. At all 
events, they were urging Mollie to become the wife of her 
elderly suitor. And I gathered that, beyond a doubt, the 
girl herself was not at all averse from the idea. But evi- 
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dently romance, or vanity, was at times too strong for her. 
She was obliged to make up a phantasy—a little day-dream, 
in which Arthur played the part that she would have liked 
him to play in real life, and she herself was the interesting 
heroine of a pathetic situation. That phantasy, no doubt, 
came to seem more or less true to her, and excused her to 
herself, for the lack of glamour in her real circumstances. 

“It was all, I think, very understandable. And she was 
certainly quite as sincere as the very young ever are, in long- 
ing for death. She only misrepresented, to herself and to 
her hearers, the cause of her grief. In reality, of course, 
the cause of it was that it hadn’t a cause. . . . 

**I believe she married the widower, soon after the 
pseudo-judgment day, and became an entirely normal wife 
and mother. 

“As for the young man—Stanley Norman—he had, as . 
was natural, been less subtle than the young girl. Cor- 
roborative evidence, in his case, seemed at first more dif- 
ficult to obtain, for the simple reason that he had left so 
little impression on anybody that had known him. At last 
I found someone who remembered the Revivalist meeting 
at which Stanley Norman had declared himself saved—had 
testified, in the accepted phraseology. He—the youth who 
was my informant—recalled it particularly because he had 
known Stanley from childhood, and had wondered—so he 
told me, with an unexpected gleam of humour—what sins 
could possibly call for renouncement in so blameless a 
career. Stanley Norman was a bank clerk, steady, entirely 
honest, and devoted to the widowed mother with whom he 
lived. His wildest dissipation was a football match on 
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Saturday afternoons, and his nearest approach to vice an 
occasional very mild bet on a horse. 

‘TI hinted a question as to the prison episode, but drew 
blank—as I had anticipated. The nearest we could get 
to it was an appearance in the police court as witness in a 
very minor prosecution of the Bank where he worked, for 
alleged negligence. In point of fact the action was dis- 
missed, Stanley Norman, far from being the chief of sin- 
ners in the sight of his neighbours, was merely a young 
man of no significance, whose awakening to religious sus- 
ceptibilities, in that hot-bed of Calvinism, had passed as a 
commonplace. 

“Well, no doubt you see my point. 

“These two young people, honestly supposing them- 
selves to be face to face with the Judgment, had spoken of 
themselves with a freedom, a lack of caution, such as could 
only have been possible to them in such unusual circum- 
stances. 

“Tt was that reaction—almost identical, curiously 
enough—in the boy and the girl—that gave me the most 
useful material I found down there for my book. And 
incidentally, it provided, as I told you, fresh confirmation 
for one of my pet theories of human psychology.” 

The professor looked round him, but we, most of us 
with a certain knowledge of self acquired in some forty 
odd years, did not find it necessary to ask him to which 
theory he alluded. 

Only the youngster who had spoken before said in a 
bewildered way: 
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** But if they really thought it was the end of the world, 


” 





surely 
The professor shrugged his shoulders. 
** As a man lives ”” he said. 
And I had the same quotation in my mind when I put a 
name to this story. 





THE END 
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